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POSTERIOR ANALYTICS 


INTRODUCTION 


I. Tue ComMposITION OF THE ANALYTICS 


Ir is hardly satisfactory to discuss the contents of the 
Posterior Analytics without first considering whether 
the work is rightly named; that is, whether (upon 
the whole) it presupposes and forms a logical sequel 
to the Prior Analytics. Aristotle himself does not 
distinguish the two ; when, in the course of another 
treatise, he has occasion to mention either, he refers 
simply to ta “Avadutixa. The division into Prior and 
Posterior is not certainly earlier than about a.p. 200, 
when Alexander of Aphrodisias wrote his commentary 
on An. Pr. 1; but it can be traced back with proba- 
bility to the Alexandrian scholar Hermippus (late 
third century B.c.). The presumption that the names 
so assigned correspond to the order of actual com- 
position has been assailed by Professor F. Solmsen 
(Die Entnicklung der aristotelischen Logik und Rhetorck, 
Berlin, 1929). At the time when I was translating 
the Prior Analytics I was disposed to accept his con- 
clusions ; but I have since changed my mind. It is 
not possible here to examine Solmsen’s ingenious 
arguments in detail (this has been done sufficiently 
by Sir David Ross in the introduction to his edition 
of the Analytics) ; but it may be useful to summarize 
some of the more important and to indicate how they 
may be met. 

Assuming that Aristotle’s thought became _pro- 
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gressively emancipated from Platonic influence, Solm- 
sen offers (among others) the following grounds for 
supposing that An. Post. is more Platonic, and there- 
fore earlier, than An. Pr. : 

1. It is preoccupied (especially in Book I) with 
mathematics. 

2. Its theory of apxai springs from Plato’s doctrine 
of broberets in Rep. vi-vii. 

3. It contains passages implying acceptance of the 
Theory of Forms (treatment of points, lines, planes 
and solids as a “ chain of Forms,’ 73 a 35 ; recogni- 
tion of a év wupa Ta woAAa, 100 a 7). 

4. The word 6pos, common in An. Pr., rare in An. 
Post., represents the final stage in the development 
of Aristotle’s thought away from the Platonic e«édos, 
by way of xafoAov, to a purely logical conception. 

5. In the Politics, if we accept Jaeger’s conclusions, 
discussion of the Ideal State precedes consideration 
of existing imperfect states; in the same way the 
doctrine of scientific demonstration by the first figure 
should precede the examination of indirect or incon- 
clusive methods of reasoning, just as in Aristotle 
himself Platonic idealism gave place to a scientific 
interest in observable facts. 

More generally, (6) the tentative methods of An. 
Post. provide a significant contrast with the brisk 
assurance of An. Pr. 

Ross has shown (I think) very fairly that, however 
much truth there may be in these arguments, none 
is conclusive. (1) Mathematics is the only science 
that can provide examples of pure demonstration. 
(2) No one doubts that Aristotle’s theory of apyac 
owes much to its Platonic prototype, but the differ- 
ences are at least as great as the resemblances. 
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(3) The passages cited need not and should not be 
interpreted as evidence for belief in Forms. (4) épos 
(in the sense of “ term ’’) occurs more often in An. 
Post. than Solmsen apparently realized (fifteen times 
instead of three ?) ; in any case one would expect to 
find it more often in a discussion of formal logic ; and 
it is defined only in An. Pr. 24b 16. (One might add 
that Aristotle’s terminology is so fluid that no argu- 
ment of this kind can be really cogent.) (5) The 
argument from analogy (for it is no more than this), 
though attractive, can hardly be said to prove any- 
thing ; and if we are assessing probabilities it may 
well seem strange that Aristotle, having discovered 
syllogism in Barbara, should elaborate a whole theory 
of demonstration before experimenting to see what 
could be done with other combinations of premisses. 
(6) Apart from the fact that An. Pr. is a more highly 
finished work, differences of manner and method can 
be sufficiently explained by differences in the nature 
and difficulty of the subject-matter. 

These counter-arguments weaken but do not 
destroy Solmsen’s thesis. Far more telling is the 
evidence of direct reference and presupposition. 
Ross has shown that all the explicit references from 
one work to the other support the traditional order, 
and that at least eighteen of the thirty-four chapters 
of An. Post. I contain passages that definitely pre- 
suppose a knowledge of An. Pr. ; so that, to accom- 
modate the received text to Solmsen’s view, we must 
assume more re-writing than is consistent with reason- 
able probability. 

If, as I hope, this summary gives a fair picture of 
the facts, we can be moderately confident that the 
Prior Analytics is really the earlier work (apart from 
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a few passages which seem to have been added after 
the Posterior Analytics was written). 


Il. Tue Conpitrions or ScIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


In the Prior Analytics Aristotle has stated and 
developed his theory of syllogism, analysed and 
illustrated the various figures, moods and modes, 
described the conditions under which syllogism is 
possible, examined its mechanism and _ properties, 
given practical advice for its use, and distinguished 
it from other methods of reasoning. He now turns 
to the problem of knowledge : what it is, how it is 
acquired, how guaranteed to be true, how expanded 
and systematized. 


Knowledge and Demonstration 


In the first three chapters we are shown that all 
reasoned acquisition of knowledge involves a process 
in which the mind advances from something that is 
already known. This starting-point may be know- 
ledge of (a) fact, or (6) meaning, or (c) both. It seems 
clear that Aristotle has already tacitly restricted his 
survey to éxiotip7n proper, because he illustrates (a) 
by a general axiom and (6) and (c) by mathematical 
examples ; and he goes on to qualify his original 
statement by observing that when we draw an in- 
ference by syllogism in the first figure, although 
the major premiss must be known at the outset, the 
minor may only be grasped at the same time as the 
conclusion. ‘Thus he shows (1) that some of our 
previous knowledge may be only potential, (2) that 
reasoning consists in the actualization of potential 
knowledge ; and (pointing out in passing the differ- 
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ence between universal and enumerative proposi- 
tions) prepares us for his explicit account of scientific 
knowledge (ch. i). 

We have unqualified knowledge of a fact only if we 
(1) attribute it to its true cause and (2) recognize it 
as necessary. One form of such knowledge is ac- 
quired by demonstration through syllogism. The 
ultimate premisses from which our conclusions are 
drawn must be (1) true, or the conclusions would not 
be demonstrable as necessary, (2) primary and im- 
mediate, because otherwise they could only be known 
by demonstration. They must also be causative of 
the conclusions, prior (as being causative and more 
fundamental in nature) and better known (2.e., more 
intelligible in themselves, as being more universal). 
Finally they must be appropriate, z.e., not borrowed 
from a different genus. 

These ultimate premisses are of two kinds. First 
there are axioms (aswpata, Kowd, Kowal apxat), 
among which Aristotle reckons not only universal 
principles such as the Laws of Contradiction and 
Excluded Middle, but principles such as “ equals 
subtracted from equals leave equal remainders,” 
which are relevant only to quantities. Perhaps it 
was his failure to distinguish these that made him 
uncertain about the precise function of the axioms in 
demonstration ; at any rate he speaks of them some- 
times as the source (€£ Gv), sometimes as the means 
(¢ dv). Secondly, there are Geve:s, principles special] 
to individual sciences: these are either troéecess, 
assumptions that the primary subjects of the science 
exist, or dpiucpoi, nominal definitions of technical 
terms. These principles are not demonstrable. If 
knowledge were only possible through demonstration, 
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then either (1) demonstration would consist in an in- 
finite regress, and we should never reach first prin- 
ciples, or (2) if we did reach them they would be 
themselves indemonstrable and unknowable. Aris- 
totle shows that there is no escape from this difficulty 
by supposing that everything can be proved by cir- 
cular demonstration, because this does not prove 
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Demonstration and tts Premisses 


Scientific knowledge is concerned only with neces- 
sary facts; these can only be known as necessary if 
they are proved as such; therefore the premisses 
from which they are proved must be necessary. ‘They 
must also be scientific ; and this implies certain rela- 
tions between predicate and subject. (1) The predi- 
cate must be true of all the subject. (2) The predicate 
must be essential to the subject, or the subject to the 
predicate. (3) The predicate must be true of the 
subject considered strictly as itself, not as a member 
of a higher class. Only so will the conclusion state 
a commensurately universal relation between predi- 
cate and subject (Aristotle shows how we may fail in 
achieving this result) ; and only so will it be known 
to be necessary (chs. iv-viii). 

It follows that the facts of one science cannot be 
proved from the principles of another, unless the 
former is in some sense a sub-genus of the latter ; 
that facts which are not eternal (viz. intermittent 
phenomena) can be proved and known only in so far 
as they exhibit eternally necessary connexions ; and 
that the special principles of single sciences cannot 
be proved from common principles (chs. ix-x). How 
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the common principles can be used (1) by science and 
(2) by dialectic is briefly indicated in ch. xi. 

Faulty conclusions may be reached by (1) the right 
use of premisses which, though appropriate to the 
subject-genus, state false connexions ; (2) the wrong 
use of true and appropriate premisses ; (3) the use 
(right or wrong) of inappropriate premisses. Further, 
a logical proof may fall short of scientific demonstra- 
tion if it fails to show the reason as well as the fact ; 
e.g., if the premisses are not immediate, or if proof is 
in the second figure where the middle term does not 
exhibit the cause. (Fact and explanation may even 
fall under different sciences, if one is in any sense 
subordinate to the other.) Only the first figure can 
satisfy the requirements of science by demonstrating 
the reason as well as the fact (chs. xii-xiv). 

There can be immediate negative as well as affirma- 
tive premisses—not if either term belongs to a class 
which excludes the other (nor, it would seen, if both 
belong to the same class), but only if both are summa 
genera or categories (ch. xv). 


Forms of Error or Ignorance 


Error with regard to an immediate proposition may 
be due either to assuming or to falsely inferring its 
contrary. Aristotle enumerates the forms that such 
false inference can take, and then shows how it is 
possible to infer falsely the contrary of a mediated 
proposition. Lack of a sense-faculty may hinder one’s 
grasp of a general principle (chs. xvi-xviii). 


There can be no infinite chain of Predication 


The steps of Aristotle’s reasoning are not always 
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easy to follow, and it may be helpful to set them out 
in some detail. 

How can we be sure that propositions are imme- 
diate ? Is it not always possible to interpolate middle 
terms ? If so, predication will form an infinite chain. 

Since there are predicates which cannot be subjects 
and subjects which cannot be predicates, we can 
restate our problem in the form: If a chain of pre- 
dication in which the predicate (or subject) of one 
proposition becomes the subject (or predicate) of the 
next is limited in one direction, can it be infinite in the 
other? If not, the chain must be finite, and our ori- 
ginal question is answered : there cannot be infinite 
interpolation, because if there could be an infinite 
number of middles between any two terms in our 
chain, the chain as a whole would be infinite ; which 
ex hypothest it is not. 

To ensure that his proof shall be comprehensive 
Aristotle shows that if a chain proving an affirmative 
conclusion must be limited at both ends, so must 
a chain proving a negative conclusion; because the 
mediation of a negative premiss always involves (in 
any figure) the introduction of a new affirmative 
premiss, so that if the number of affirmative premisses 
in a chain is limited, so is the number of negative 
premisses. It remains to prove that an affirmative 
chain must be limited at both ends. 

Aristotle first offers two dialectical proofs. (1) In 
strict predication as it is used by the sciences the 
subject is a substance, which (not being itself pre- 
dicable) is the downward limit of predication. From 
this extend upward chains of predication (whether 
of essential attributes, properties or accidents) ter- 
minating in the categories, which are the upward 
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limit ; they are finite in number, and so are the attri- 
butes in any category ; therefore there can be no 
infinite chain. 

(2) The conclusion of any chain of propositions can 
be known only if it is proved ; but if the chain is in- 
finite it cannot be traversed and proof is impossible. 
Therefore, unless the claim of certainty made by 
science is to be abandoned, the chain cannot be 
infinite. 

(8) The third proof is called analytical as being 
based upon arguments proper to demonstrative 
science. Essential attributes (with which alone 
science is concerned) either are elements in the defi- 
nition of their subject or include their subject in 
their own definition. Catenary predication to infinity 
of either kind of attribute would entail definition 
containing an infinite number of elements, and this, 
as Aristotle has observed (84 a 7), is impossible (chs. 
xix-xxii). 

Two corollaries follow : (1) that an attribute is not 
necessarily to be proved common to two subjects in 
virtue of something else common to them—this 
would result in an infinity of middle terms ; (2) to 
prove a connexion we must pack the interval by 
selecting middle terms that give a chain of immediate 
premisses, whether affirmative or negative (ch. xxiii). 


Sundry comparisons and distinctions 


Aristotle now discusses at some length the respective 
merits of universal and particular demonstration, and 
shows that on many grounds the former is superior. 
Similarly, affirmative is superior to negative demon- 
stration, and ostensive proof to reductto ad emposstbile 
(chs. xxiv-xxvi). Next he shows (1) on what grounds 
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one science is to be preferred to another, and (2) how 
one science may be distinguished from another (chs. 
XxVii-x xviii). 

The rest of the book (except ch. xxxii, which con- 
sists of arguments to show that syllogisms cannot all 
have the same premisses) touches upon various devia- 
tions from or approximations to scientific knowledge. 
First we are shown that there may be more than one 
proof (but not scientific proof) of the same conclusion ; 
then that there is demonstration (in some sense) of 
connexions which are not invariable. Finally, know- 
ledge is contrasted with sense-perception and opinion, 
and “‘ quickness of wit is mentioned as a special 
flair for apprehending causes (chs. xxix-xxxiv). 


Demonstration and Definition 


In the second book Aristotle turns to definition. 
Difficulties begin as soon as he enunciates the “ four 
kinds of question ’’ which science tries to answer : 
TO Ott, TO SuoTL, €« eat, Ti eotiv. “‘ The fact, the 
reason, whether it is, what it is’’; it seems clear 
from Aristotle’s first examples that his questions are 
(1) Is X Y? (2) Why is X Y? (3) Does X exist? 
(4) What is X ?—X being a substance (centaur, god, 
man). But when he goes on to say that in every case 
we are looking for a middle term or cause, doubts 
arise ; because it is not obviously true that when we 
ask whether a substance exists, or what it is, we are 
inquiring for its cause. Itis true that every substance 
has its place in the natural order, and that it is what 
it is for some natural purpose ; but to Judge from the 
examples which follow in ch. ii, that is not the sort of 
cause that Aristotle has in mind; he has already 
turned his attention to attributes and events, with 
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which the rest of his discussion is chiefly concerned. 
It seems, then, that the opening formula, designed to 
be comprehensive, is misleading, and the questions 
resolve themselves into two: Is X Y? and Why is 
X Y? The implication is that definition should be 
causal ; we shall see later how Aristotle develops this 
view (chs. i-ii). 

There follows an aporematic survey of problems 
connected with demonstration and definition. Among 
the conclusions tentatively drawn are (1) that the 
two operations are quite distinct, (2) that a definition 
cannot be proved (a) by syllogism or (6) by division 
or (c) hypothetically, (3) that definition proves nothing, 
and (4) that neither demonstration nor definition 
enables us to know the essence of a thing (chs. iii- 
vii). 

ee now begins to inquire how definition 
really is related to demonstration. Bare knowledge 
that a given event, e.g., eclipse, exists leads to nothing ; 
but if we ouce grasp by induction what sort of thing 
it is, z.e. to what genus it belongs, we can then look 
for the cause that explains why that generic attribute 
belongs to the subject. Any middle term that estab- 
lishes an actual connexion between attribute and 
subject will prove that the event takes place or exists ; 
thus we can prove that privation of light (the genus 
of eclipse) applies to the moon; and this by re- 
arrangement gives (1) the crude verbal definition that 
eclipse is privation of light of the moon. But if we 
can prove the attribute of the subject by immediate 
premisses through one or more middle terms we can, 
by a re-arrangement of the whole demonstration, 
reach (2) a causal definition, viz., that eclipse is a 
privation of the light of the moon by such-and-such 
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a cause or causes. Thus, although definition cannot 
be demonstrated, we can reach it by the help of 
demonstration (ch. viii). 

These are the two methods by which the definitions 
of attributes and events can be exhibited. ‘There is 
a third kind of definition—that of substances and the 
primary subjects of the sciences—which can only be 
directly apprehended or assumed (chs. ix-x). 


Inference and Causation 


From considering the place of cause in definition 
Aristotle now turns to discuss certain problems of 
causation in their bearing upon demonstration. [‘irst 
he tries to show how each type of cause can stand as 
middle term. ‘The types are not the usual four ; the 
place of the material cause (which is clearly inappro- 
priate) is taken by the necessitating condition or 
eternal ground, which operates as a cause in mathe- 
matical reasoning. It cannot be said that Aristotle’s 
arguments are always convincing ; in fact, it is some- 
times hard to be sure what he is trying to prove. 
But his general contention can be justified in so far 
as all the other three can be regarded as aspects of 
the formal cause and therefore part of the essence 
(ch. xi). 

Turning next to deal with the causation of events, 
Aristotle begins by considering events (such as eclipse 
or the formation of ice) in which cause and effect are 
complementary aspects of the same process, and 
rightly says that here cause and effect are simul- 
taneous. But causes frequently appear to precede 
their effects in time. Assuming that in such a case 
the cause and effect are single events separated by 
an interval of time, Aristotle argues that although 
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the earlier can be inferred from the later, the later 
cannot be inferred from the earlier event ; because 
during the interval it will not be true to say that the 
later event has happened, or even that it will happen ; 
therefore the earlier does not directly imply the 
later. What then is the bond of connexion between 
a completed event and another subsequent event ? 
Aristotle approaches the problem along the lines of 
his discussions of time and continuity in Physics IV 
and VI, and arrives at no satisfactory conclusion. 
This is hardly surprising ; for he appears to confuse 
a past or completed event with the completion of a 
process, which is an indivisible limit, and therefore 
cannot be contiguous either with another completion 
or with a process. From this he seems to infer 
(though he has not proved that two processes cannot 
be contiguous) that no two events can be contiguous. 
This naturally makes it doubtful whether in reasoning 
from effect to cause we can ever reach immediate 
premisses (ch. xii). 

(But the whole of Aristotle’s reasoning rests upon 
a false assumption. Events are not discrete units ; 
they are merely such portions of the continuous 
world-process as we choose to isolate in thought 
because, for a particular purpose, it suits us to con- 
sider them as units. There is no actual completion— 
or beginning—of any such “ event’; only the limit 
set to it in our minds. When we relate two such 
“events ’’ as cause and effect we are really isolating 
a minute section of the world-process and trying to 
trace the connexions that traverse it in so far as they 
link a particular aspect of the “ event ” regarded as 
cause to the “ event”’ regarded as effect. But (1) 
we beg the whole question if we assume as the whole 
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cause what is only one factor or stage in the process ; 
the whole cause is the sum of all the connexions 
viewed from one direction, and the whole effect is the 
same viewed from the opposite direction: in fact, 
the question of an interval does not arise ; (2) unless 
the section that we are examining is infinitesimally 
small the connexions will be so complex that some at 
least will escape our knowledge or attention, and so 
give the impression of an interval. 

I hope that I make my general meaning plain ; my 
excuse for the disquisition is Ross’s remark on p. 80 
of his introduction: “Aristotle is clearly conscious 
of the difficulty which everyone must feel if he asks 
the question why a cause precedes its effect ; for it 
is hard to see how a mere lapse of time can be neces- 
sary for the occurrence of an event when the other 
conditions are already present; this is a mystery 
which has never been explained.” Unless I misunder- 
stand him utterly, the mystery (if such it is) is ex- 
plicable along the lines which I have indicated : there 
is no “mere lapse of time’’; as soon as all “ the 
other conditions are already present ”’ the so-called 
effect follows as part of the same continuous process.) 


Definition, Division and Systematization 


After noting the possibility of cyclic sequence and 
of reasoning about that which happens usually but 
not invariably, Aristotle returns to complete his 
account of definition. He has shown in ch. viii how 
to reach definitions of attributes ; now he explains 
how to do the same for the primary subjects of a 
given science. We take one of the znfimae species and 
look for all the attributes within the genus that apply 
to the whole of that species and to others as well ; 
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collectively these attributes will be commensurate 
with the species and will give its definition. When we 
have defined all the znfimae species we proceed to infer 
the properties of the more complex species, and so 
by degrees systematize the genus. In so doing we 
ensure accuracy and completeness by the use of 
dichotomic division. In defining we must move up- 
wards from narrower to wider terms, because this is 
both the easier way and the only way in which to 
avoid ambiguity. On the other hand, when we come 
to study the problems of a given science we should 
work downwards from genus to species. In so doing 
we must be careful to distinguish species correctly, 
even if there are no ready-made names to fit them. 
Several problems may have a common explanation, 
and the solution of one problem may lead to the 
solution of another (chs. xiii-xv). 

This suggests the question whether there can be 
more than one cause of the same effect. Cause and 
effect certainly imply one another, but they are not 
reciprocal causes ; the cause explains the effect, but 
the effect does not explain the cause. In general, if 
an attribute belongs to the whole of a subject, it 
must do so through a cause that is commensurate 
with that attribute. But can the same attribute 
belong to different subjects through different middle 
terms? Aristotle first points out that the attribute 
may be the same only by equivocation, and then the 
causes are different; or both attribute and subject 
may be the same by analogy, and then so is the middle 
term. But it is also possible, within the same genus, 
for different species to have the same attribute. 
When this is so, the attribute is connected to each 
subject by two middle terms; the first, which is 
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nearer to the attribute and definitory of it, is the same 
for each; the other, which connects the common 
middle to the separate subjects, is different for each. 
Thus in so far as there is a different middle term for 
each species, there is more than one cause (chs. xvi- 
xviii). 

There remains the question for whose answer 
Aristotle has repeatedly—by a dramatic instinet— 
whetted our appetite : How do we apprehend the first 
principles themselves, which are not susceptible of 
demonstration? Is it by scientific knowledge—the 
same kind of knowledge by which we cognize de- 
monstrable facts—or by a different faculty ? If it is 
by a different faculty, how is this acquired? Still 
dramatic, Aristotle postpones his climax by taking 
the second point first. The faculty of sense-percep- 
tion is common to all animals; but whereas in some 
the act of perception leaves no lasting impression, 
in others the impression persists and gives rise to 
memory ; and (in rational beings) repeated memories 
produce experience, that is the establishment in the 
mind of a “‘ universal”’ or general notion, which is the 
first step in the development of a coherent art or 
science. When we have once learned to generalize 
we can advance higher and higher until we reach the 
most universal concepts of all; and by the same in- 
ductive process we can advance from simple proposi- 
tions to immediate truths and the axioms themselves. 
As for the faculty by which we know these, since it 
cannot be either science or inferior to science, it must 
be the only other intellectual faculty that is infallible, 
vg., vovs or intuition, which supervenes upon our 
logical processes as a direct vision of the truth 


(eh. xix). 
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There are obvious defects in this treatise. One 
could wish that Aristotle had edited it a little more ; 
that he had made his meaning a little plainer, and 
had been more consistent in his use of technical 
terms. There are hasty statements and misappre- 
hensions as well as deficiencies of knowledge ; and 
on the positive side itis easy to see (in spite of frequent 
repudiations) how much is owed to Plato’s teaching 
at the Academy. Nevertheless, the Posterior Analytics 
is the work of a remarkably acute and discriminating 
mind ; and it is the first systematic attempt to apply 
logic to the ordering of scientific knowledge. If 
Aristotle had left us nothing else we should still be 
greatly in his debt. 


Ill. ManuscrIPTS AND OTHER SOURCES 


The five oldest manuscripts of the Postertor Analytics 
are : 


A Urbinas 35 saec. ix-x ineunt. 
B Marcianus 201 an. 955 
C Coislinianus 330 (ad 82 a 2) saec. xi 
d Laurentianus 72.5 Try 
n Ambrosianus 490 (L 93)  mmiad 


These are the five chosen by Ross to establish his 
text, and there can be little doubt that they are the 
most important. Ross has shown that ABCd belong 
to one family and n to another ; and that, while B is 
the best representative of its group and in general 
the most accurate manuscript, n is very often alone 
in preserving the right reading. 

I have occasionally recorded the readings (when 
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they seemed to have any evidential value) of six 
other manuscripts, vz. : 


D Parisinus 1843 saec. xiii 
M Marcianus App. iv. 51 P 
ec Vaticanus 1024 saec. x-xi 
f Marcianus App. iv. 5 saec. xiv 
p Ambrosianus 535 (M 89) i 
u_ Basileensis 54 (F ii. 21) saec. xil 


The commentaries of Philoponus (6th cent.) and 
Themistius (4th cent.) on both books, and those of 
Eustratius (about 1100) and an anonymous scholar (of 
uncertain date) on Book II, sometimes throw some 
light on the text. A reading implied by any one of 
these commentators is attributed to him by name, 
but where they seem to be unanimous I have referred 
to them collectively as “ comm.”’. 

In the critical apparatus I have only recorded de- 
partures from the wording of Bekker’s text. I 
worked from this in the first place, modifying the 
punctuation as seemed necessary, and referring fre- 
quently to the edition of Waitz, which was then 
without a rival. In this way I established a pro- 
visional text incorporating a good many of Waitz’s 
readings and some suggestions of my own. When 
Ross’s edition of the Analytics was published in 1949 
I found myself in rather an awkward position. I had 
completed a first draft of my translation, but there 
were still many points about which I felt extremely 
doubtful ; and in trying to clear these up I could 
neither ignore the conclusions of a leading authority 
nor seem to appropriate them, while if I disagreed 
with them I must be prepared to defend my conduct. 
Moreover, the interruption caused by the war, and 
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an infinity of unavoidable distractions, had already 
delayed my work to an exasperating degree. How- 
ever, it seemed necessary to be realistic, so I carefully 
read through Ross’s text and commentary. In doing 
so I found, with some natural regret, that he had 
anticipated most of the suggestions that I had in- 
tended to make. In such cases I hope that I have 
always yielded him full credit for the improvement. 
Where his reading or interpretation was different 
from mine, it was generally better ; and I adopted it 
with proper acknowledgement. ‘There remain a few 
places in which J still prefer my own view. But I am 
conscious that I (like all amateur Aristotelians) owe 
an immense debt to Sir David’s profound scholarship 
and penetrating criticism, which have opened my 
eyes to many things that I should otherwise have 
missed. I must also pay tribute to the Oxford Trans- 
lation by G. R. G. Mure, which I have often consulted 
and always found helpful and stimulating. Finally, I 
am greatly obliged to the late Professor J. Tate for 
clarifying my mind on some difficult points, and to my 
colleague Miss N. P. Miller for saving me from many 
inaccuracies. In spite of these aids I cannot claim to 
have carried out this task even to my own satisfac- 
tion. I should have liked to continue the effort; but 
it has taken far too long already. | 


THe TrapirionaL Moop-NaMeEs 


In my notes I have frequently had occasion to use 
the Latin (or quasi-Latin) names invented by medieval 
logicians to designate the various moods of syllogism. 
They are as follows : 


First figure : Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio. 
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Second figure : Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroco. 

Third figure : Darapti, Felapton, Disamis, Datisi, 
Bocardo, Ferison. 

For present purposes this list is sufficient ; a fuller 
one with more detailed information will be found in 
the introduction to the Prior Analytics. Here it is 
only necessary to understand that in each name the 
vowels indicate the quantity and quality of the 
premisses and conclusion: thus A stands for the 
universal affirmative (All X is Y), E for the universal 
negative (No X is Y), I for the particular affirmative 
(Some X is Y), and O for the particular negative 
(Some X is not Y). 
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APIS TOTEAOTS 
ANAATTIKQN YSTEPON 
A 


mai I. Haoa didacKahta Kal 7Taoa pabnors dvavo- 
qTUKT) eK mpotmapxovons yiyverat yraoews. da ve- 
pov d€ ToOvTO Dewpodow em TAO" al TE yap 
pabnuaticat TOV emLaTHLa@V dua TOUTOV TOD TpOTIOU 
“ / “A 
TapaylyvovTa, Kal Tov GAAwy EKadoTN TEXVOV. 
e , A \ \ \ la ¢ \ 
Gpotws Oe Kal mept TOUS Adyous ot Te Ota ovMdoytc- 
pa@v Kal ob Ou emaywyis: dpporepor yap Sua. 
MPOYLYVUOKOMEVO mrovobvrat THY dWacKadiar, ot 
pev AapBavovtes ws mapa Evvevtwv, ot de dek- 
/ A / A fo ~ > A 3 
vuvTEs TO Kadrov dua TOO O7rov elvar 70 Kao 
EKAOTOV. ws 0 atrws Kal ot pyropucot ove Bov- 
10 ow H yap dia TropaderypLar oy, 6G €oTW eTAywWYn, 
7 Ov evOupnuarwy, OTEP EOTL ovdAdroyiopos.. 
iy@s 8° avayKatov mpoytyvwoKew: TA pev yap 


or 


¢ +éyvy is used here, as often, to cover the sense of produc- 
tive (as opposed to theoretical) science ; ; cf. 100 a 9. 

> Clearly Aristotle is thinking of ‘ dialectic,’ as a means 
of instruction distinct from science (which seeks only to 
discover and demonstrate the truth) and rhetoric (which aims 
at persuasion by means of probabilities). For Aristotle dia- 
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BOOK I 


I. Aut teaching and learning that involves the use of Boox 1. 


:. KNOW- 
reason proceeds from pre-existent knowledge. This fonap anp 


is evident if we consider all the different branches of DEMon- 
learning, because both the mathematical sciences and at eee 
every other art * are acquired in this way. Similarly Knowledge 
too with logical arguments,’ whether syllogistic or based on 
inductive ; both effect instruction by means of facts [nowledge. 
already recognized, the former making assumptions 
as though granted by an intelligent audience, and the 
latter proving the universal from the self-evident 
nature of the particular. The means by which rhe- 
torical arguments carry conviction are just the same 5 
for they use either examples,’ which are a kind of 
induction, or enthymemes,# which are a kind of 
syllogism. 

There are two senses in which previous knowledge This may 


lectic is the application of logical methods to argument with 
a real or imaginary opponent; it is by no means infallible, 
since neither its premisses nor its conclusions are necessarily 
true, but (properly used) it can be a useful auxiliary to 
science, 

: HE An. PP. U1 xxiv. 

¢ Ibid. 70 a 10-24. 
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¢ ” ee , 3 “~ \ A U A 
OTe €oTt TpotimoAapPavew avayKaiov, Ta d€ TL TO 
4 / ? 4 “A \ > # e ¢ 
Neyopevov eate Evvievar Set, Ta 5’ dudw, olov ote 
iY ty vv ~ bh) > ~ > 4, ¢ ” \ 
pev amav H Pjoa 7 atodjaat adnbés, 6tu €or, TO 
d€ Tplywvov, Ort TOdL onuaiver, THY BE pLovdda 
dpdw, Kal Ti Onpatver Kal OTL EOTLV? Ov yap djpLolws 
TrouTwy exaoTov OnAov nutv. eat. b€ yuwpilew Ta 
lev TpoTEpov yvwpicavTa, Twv de Kat apa Aap- 
\ ~ Ud 
Bavovta THY yv@ow, olov daa tvyydver ovtTa dro 
@2 \ ~ ~ 
To KabldXdov ov" exer THY yy@ouw: ori pev yap av 
, ”% \ 3 a wv / oe \ 
Tplywvov exer duaty opfais toas mpoynder, OTe dé 
TOOE TO EV TH HutkuKAiw Tpiywvdv €oTw Gua e7- 
ayopevos eyvwpioev (eviwy yap TobTov TOV TpdToOV 
4 ~ 
7 peabnats €or, Kat od d1a Tob pecov TO éayaTov 
7 4 ~ 
ywpilerat, Ooa on TOV Kal’ Exaora Tuyxdver 
4 
é6vTa Kal pn Kal? vioKEeyevov tives). mplW Sd 
9 ~ 2) aA \ i / 
érayOnvas 7 AaBeitv avAdoytopov TpdTov pév Twa 
” / 3 4 4 3 ” > ea 
iaws patéov emiotactar, Tpdmov 5° aAAov ot. 6 
N A 7 >) ” ¢€ WA ~ ~ # @ 
yap pn Woev el eoTw amAds, TobTO THs Hdeu OTe 
dvo plas exer amrAd@s; adda dfArov ws wWdl pev 
9 ? v4 / 3 s e ~ \ >] 
émiatatat, oT KaQdAov émiorarat, amrAd@s bé ovK 
ETLOTATAL. 
3 \ / \ 3 “~ 4 > s , 
Ei 8€ xy, To ev 7@ Mevwurr arropyua ovpPyoerac: 
wv 


yap ovdev pabycetat 7) a oldev. od yap 57) ws ye 


1 Ross: yvwpilovra codd. 2 Ross: ov codd. 





@ Probably we should suppose that the figure is not drawn 
as a triangle; cf. Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle, p. 38. 

> The attributes of an individual are inferred from a 
knowledge of the attributes of the species, but the individual 
itself is directly apprehended as such. 

¢ Plato, Meno 80 p-r. 
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is-necessary. Sometimes it is necessary to assume be know- 
the fact beforehand, and sometimes one must under- {248° of 
stand the meaning of the term ; sometimes both are meaning. 
necessary. £.g., we must assume as a fact that either 
the assertion or the negation of every statement is 
true ; and we must know what the term “ triangle ”’ 
means ; and as regards the unit, we must both know 
what it means and assume that it exists. This is 
because these truths are not all equally apparent to 
us. Recognition of a fact may sometimes entail both Previous 
previous knowledge and knowledge acquired in the Knowledge 
act of recognition ; vzz., knowledge of the particulars auished 
which actually fall under the universal, which is aeration: 
known to us. We knew already that every triangle [ion of po- 
has the sum of its interior angles equal to two right knowledge. 
angles ; but that thes figure @ inscribed in the semi- 
circle is a triangle we recognize only as we are led to 
relate the particular to the universal (for some things, 
vig., such as are ultimate particulars not predicable 
of anything else as subject, are only learnt in this 
way, 2.e., the minor is not recognized by means of the 
middle term °). Before the process of relation is com- 
pleted or the conclusion drawn, we should presum- 
ably say that in one sense the fact is understood and 
in another it is not. For how could we know in the 
full sense that the figure contains angles equal to the 
sum of two right angles if we did not know in the full 
sense whether it exists? Clearly we apprehend the 
fact not absolutely but in the qualified sense that we 
apprehend a general principle. 

Unless we make this distinction, we shall be faced This is the 
with the dilemma reached in the Meno ©: either one (0*¥e °™ 
can learn nothing. or one can only learn what is lemma of 


already known. We certainly must not offer the ny 
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’ = , , > ¢ 
Twes eyyetpovtat Avew AeKTéov: ap’ oldas aTracav 
, Ld > , a ” , \ 2 , 
dudda ore aptia 7) ov; PHaavros bé TponveyKav 
/ 3) 3 ” > s LA 3 2Q3 > / 
Twa dvada Hv o¥K wet eivat, wat’ odd’ apriar. 
, A b] , 290 7 “A ; > 
Avovat yap od ddokovTes etdeva acav dvdda ap- 
t > 3 > a » ¢ , , ” 
tiav ovaav, adX’ nv ioaow ore dvds. Kalrou toact 
\ e \ 3 - ” \ << ” 
pLev ovTTEp THV a7mrobeLEL Exovat Kal ov eAaBoyv, €Aa- 
9 > A \ en A o , nn ¢ 
Bov & obdxt mavros od av etd6@aw OT Tpiywvov 7 6Tt 
3 , > > ¢ A AY \ 3 A \ 
apiOuds, GAN’ aA@s Kata wavTos apiluod Kal TpL- 
, > / \ , / 4 
yavou: ovdeula yap mpoTacts AapBaverat ToravTn, 
er a“ A S > \ nN \ Ss >) , 
6Tt OV av oldas apiOuov 7 6 ad oldas edOdypapypor, 
aAAa Kata tavtds. dAd’ oddév (olpat) KwAver 6 
/ ” € > f ” >] ¢ > Col 
pavOdaver é€otw ws émtotracba, €oTe 5° ws ayvoetv: 
dToTTOV yap ovK Et old€ Ts 6 pavOdver, aAX’ Et WOE, 
e ‘a , \o° 
olov 7 pavOaver Kat as. 
II. ’EaioracGat b€ otdpe®” Exacrov amAds, adda 
A \ A , \ \ ‘4 
[1) TOV GodtoTiKOV TpdTOV TOV KaTa ovpPEePyKOs, 
e , > at > 7 , > “a A 
oTav THY 7 aitiav olwpeba yuyvwoKew bt YY TO 
~ Ceweg >? ld ‘ \ > 
Tpadyud €oTW, OTL EKElvOU alTia EOTL, KaL [Ly €V- 
, am 9 ” ” a , v4 
déxyecbat Toit’ aAAws éyew. SHAov roiwvv ort 
~ , > ‘\ A € ‘ 
Tolorév TL. TO emiaTtacbat e€oTL’ Kal yap ob pH 
ETLGTAPLEVOL KGL OL ETLOTAPEVOL OL [LEV OloVTaL AUTOL 


e ” eg? 2? , \ ef 
OUTWS EVNELV, OL +) ETTLOTAPLEVOL KQAL EXOUOLV" WOTE 





* The reference is unknown. 

’ The sophist’s knowledge is called “* accidental ”’ because, 
not knowing the species as such, but only as qualified by 
accidental attributes, he has no conception of what is.essen- 
tia] to it. 
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explanation by which certain thinkers * attempt to 
solve the difficulty. Supposing that a man is asked 
“Do you or do you not know that every pair is 
even?” When he says ‘“ Yes,” his opponents pro- 
duce some pair which he did not know to exist, and 
therefore did not know to be even. These thinkers 
solve the difficulty by saying that they do not know 
that every pair is even, but only that such things as 
they know to be pairs are even. But what they know 
to be even is that which they have proved to be such, 
i.e., that which they have taken as the subject of their 
premiss : and that is not everything which they know 
to be a triangle or a number, but every number and 
every triangle, without qualification. No premiss is 
ever assumed with such a term as “ what you know 
to be a number ”’ or “ what you know to be a recti- 
linear figure ’” ; the predication applies to every in- 
stance of the subject. But I presume that there is no 
reason why a man should not in one sense know, and 
in another not know, that which he is learning. The 
absurdity consists not in his knowing in some qualified 
sense that which he learns, but in his knowing it in a 
certain particular sense, viz., in the exact way and 
manner in which he learns it. 

II. We consider that we have unqualified ron? Absolute 
ledge of anything (as contrasted with the accidental SSeS 
knowledge of the sophist) 2? when we believe that we 
know (i) that the cause from which the fact results is 
the cause of that fact, and (ii) that the fact cannot be 
otherwise. Clearly knowledge is something of this 
sort ; for both those who do not know and those who 
do know agree on the subject ; but whereas the for- 
mer merely think that they are in the condition 
described above, the latter are actually init. Hence 
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e € ~ / >? 4 ~ > > 4 +” 
od amA@s €oTw emoThun, TobT advvatov dAAws 
EXEL. 
“> A s N e¢ wv ~ > , , 
Ei pév obv Kat €repos €orTt Tob étriotacba Tpd- 
4 > ~ A SY \ o > 3 , 
mos voTEpov Eepotpev, papev dé Kat du’ amrodeiEews 
eldevat. amddeEw de A€yw avddoyiopov émorn- 
/ > \ A / > a ~ ” 
povukov’ emoTnpoviKkov dé A€yw Kal? dv TH eyew 
autov émuoTapcba. 
3 , > A A > / e 7 > 4 
Et toivuv é€ori 70 émictacbat ofov ebepev, dvayKy 
eae. > \ > , 16 9 “a > 4 
Kal THY aToOELKTLKHY emaoTHUNnV €€ adyfdv 7° elvar 
Kal TPWTWY KAL ALeOWY KAaL yYwWPLLWTEpwY Kal 
TMpoTépwv Kal altiwy Tod ovpTEepaopatos: ovTw 
yap €OovTal Kal al apYal olKEtar TOD SecKVvUpLEVOV. 
\ M4 4 
ovAAoytopLos fev yap €oTat Kal avev ToUTWY, a7d- 
A / > 4 
devEts 0° OUK EoTaL’ Od yap TrOLHOEL ETLOTHUNV. 
> “A \ > } A 5S Ld > ” \ A on 
AAnO7 pév obv det elvat, OTL OVK EoTL TO [LN OV 
u e / , > 
émiatacba, olov Ti » SiapeTpos ovppeTpos. éK 
i“ 3 4 
TpWTWY O° aVvATOSELKTWY, OTL OVK ETLOTHOETAL [L1) 
4 > OD 2 A \ \ > 7s @ «e > / 
éywv amddecEw adta@v: To yap emtoracbat wv amo- 
4 A A A \ 3 / , 
devéts Core pp) KaTA OvpPePyKOs TO Exew arroder&iv 
€oTw. aitid Te Kal yrwpyuwrepa det Elva Kal 
5) > , 7 A 
MpoTEpa, alTia pev OTL TOTE emLOTAapEfa OTAaY THY 
“A f f ‘ 
aitiav €lo@pev, Kal TpOTEpa, ELTEP aiTLA, Kal Tpo- 
4 ~ 
yiyvpwoKopeva oB fLOvOV TOV ETEPOV TpPOTOV TH 
/ > \ A ~~ 3 / 4 4 
Evirévat, GAAG Kal TH €td€vae OTL EoTLV. 
~ \ 
IIporepa 8 éori Kal yowpipwrepa duy@s* od yap 
“~ / A \ € ~ , 
TAUTOV TpOTEpoV TH PvoEL Kal POS NULAS TPOTEpoV, 
@ In ch. iii and Book IT, ch, xix. ws OF ar fs ae Tal 3 
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if any fact is the object of unqualified knowledge, 
that fact cannot be otherwise than it is. 

Whether there is any other method of knowing will is acquired 
be discussed later. Our contention now is that we 7 qne way) 
do at any rate obtain knowledge by demonstration. stration. 
By demonstration I mean a syllogism which produces 
scientific knowledge, in other words one which enables 
us to know by the mere fact that we grasp it. 

Now if knowledge is such as we have assumed, The pre- 

demonstrative knowledge must proceed from pre- inet 
misses which are true, primary, immediate, better tion. 
known than, prior to, and causative of the conclusion. 
On these conditions only will the first principles be 
properly applicable to the fact which is to be proved. 
Syllogism indeed will be possible without these con- 
ditions, but not demonstration ; for the result will 
not be knowledge. 

The premisses, then, must be true statements ; 
because it is impossible to know that which is contrary 
to fact, e.g., that the diagonal of a square is commen- 
surable with the sides. They must be primary and 
indemonstrable, because otherwise we shall not know 
them unless we have proof of them; for to know 
(otherwise than accidentally) that which is capable of 
proof implies that one has proof of it. They must be 
causative, better known and prior: causative, because 
we only have knowledge of a thing when we know its 
cause ; prior, inasmuch as they are causative ; and 
already known, not merely in the one ® sense that 
their meaning is understood, but also in the sense 
that they are known as facts. 

There are two senses in which things are prior and Sundry dis- 
more knowable. That which is prior in nature is not U2Ehens 


: i Raia. ; and defini- 
the same as that which is prior in relation to us, and tions. 
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1 avripacews n, Ross. 





¢ Cf. Met. 1029 Dio. 

> Or simply “ starting-point.” 

° «.é., it is either affirmative or negative. 

4 The dialectician is equally prepared to accept ‘* A is B” 
‘A is not B” as the object of his attack. 
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that which is (naturally) more knowable is not the 
same as that which is more knowable by us. By 
“ prior’ or “ more knowable ” in relation to us I 
mean that which is nearer to our perception, and by 
“ prior ”’ or “‘ more knowable ”’ in the absolute sense 
I mean that which is further from it. The most 
universal concepts are furthest from our perception, 
and particulars are nearest to it*; and these are 
opposite to one another. 

To argue from primary premisses is to argue from 
appropriate first principles; for by “ primary pre- 
miss ’’ and “ first principle ’’ I mean the same thing. 
The first principle ® of a demonstration is an imme- 
diate premiss; and an immediate premiss is one 
which has no other premiss prior to it. A premiss is 
one or the other part of a proposition,’ and consists 
of one term predicated of another. If dialectical, it 
assumes either part indifferently ¢; if demonstrative, 
it definitely assumes that one part is true. <A pro- 
position is either part of a contradiction. A contra- 
diction is an opposition which of its very nature 
excludes any middle. That part of a contradiction 
which affirms something of something else is an affir- 
mation; that which denies something of something 
else is a negation. I apply the term theszs to an 
immediate indemonstrable first principle of syllogism 
the grasp of which is not necessary for the acquisition 
of certain kinds of knowledge ; but that which must 
be grasped if any knowledge is to be acquired, I call 
an axiom ; for there are certain things of this nature 
and we are accustomed to apply this name especially 
to them. A thesis which assumes one or the other 
part of a proposition, z.e., that something does, or 
does not exist, is a hypothesis ; a thesis which does 
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1 radi n, Ross: 74d’. 
2 éxetvw Ross, habent comm.: éxetvo codd. 


¢ The latter part of this attempt to systematize termino- 
logy seems rather abortive. Elsewhere (¢.g. 76 b 23 ff.) a 
bmd@eais is not necessarily indemonstrable, and @éo1s does not 
seem to be used technically at all. It is even difficult to be 
sure what Aristotle includes under déwpara. From a com- 
parison of 76 b 11-22, 77 a 26-34, 88 a 31—b 29 it would seem 
that the term is convertible with xowal apyai or 7a Kowd, and 
covers not only principles like the Law of Contradiction, 
which are really ‘* common,” but also others, like the mathe- 
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not do this is a definition. A definition is a kind 
of thesis (or laying-down), because the arithmetician 
lays it down that to be a unit is to be quantitatively 
indivisible ; but it is not a hypothesis, because to 
define the nature of a unit is not the same as to assert 
its existence.® 
Now since the required condition of our knowledge 
or conviction of a fact consists in grasping a syllogism 
of the kind which we call demonstration, and since 
the syllogism depends upon the truth of its premisses, 
it is necessary not merely to know the primary pre- 
‘misses—either all or some of them—beforehand, but 
to know them better than the conclusion. For that 
which causes an attribute to apply to a subject always 
possesses that attribute in a still greater degree ; 
e.g., that which causes us to love something is itself 
still dearer to us. Hence if the primary premisses 
are the cause of our knowledge and conviction, we 
know and are convinced of them also in a higher 
degree, since they cause our knowledge of all that 
follows from them. But to believe in anything more 
than in the things which we know, if we neither 
actually know it nor are in a better situation than if 
we actually knew it, is impossible ; yet this is what 
will happen if anyone whose conviction rests upon 
demonstration is to have no prior knowledge ;_ be- 
cause we must believe in the first principles (some if 
not all of them) more than in the conclusion. And 
if a man is to possess the knowledge which is effected 
by demonstration, not only must he recognize and 
matical axioms about equals, which are at once common and 
special to a particular group of sciences, [or a discussion of 
the use of such terms in logic and mathematics see H. D. P. 
Lee in C.Q. xxix, pp. 113-124, and Heath, J/athematics in 
Aristotle, pp. 53-57. 
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1 éndderéis d. 





: Probably Antisthenes ; see Maier, Syllogistik IT. ii. 15, 
n. 2, 


A Possibly “* certain followers of Xenocrates * ; Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, I. 68. 
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believe in the first principles more than in that which 
is being proved, but nothing which is opposed to the 
first principles and from which will result a syllogism 
of the contrary error, must be more credible or better 
known to him than those principles ; since one who has 
absolute knowledge should be unshakable in his belief. 

IiI. The necessity of knowing the primary truths Two false 
has led some persons ¢ to think that there is no know- {i@¥8* 
ledge, and others,® admitting the possibility of know- Rae 
ledge, to think that all facts are demonstrable. Neither is impos- 
of these views is true or logically unavoidable. The ble. @) 
former school, who assume that there is no knowledge truths are 
at all, claim that there is an infinite regress, on the SC aUIC ES 
ground that we cannot know posterior by prior truths ecular 
unless the latter themselves depend upon primary 
truths (in which they are right ; for it is impossible to 
traverse an infinite series) ; while if the series comes 
to an end, and there are first principles, they are 
unknowable, since they do not admit of demonstra- 
tion, which these thinkers hold to be the sole con- 
dition of knowledge ; and if it is not possible to 
know the primary truths, neither is it possible to 
know in the strict and absolute sense that the infer- 
ences drawn from them are true ; we can only know 
them hypothetically, by assuming that the former 
are truc. The other school agrees with this one as 
regards the conditions of knowledge, for they hold 
that it can only be secured by demonstration ; but 
they maintain that there is no reason why there 
should not be demonstration of everything, since the 
demonstration may be circular or reciprocal. 

We, however, hold that not all knowledge is demon- Answer to 
strative ; the knowledge of immediate premisses is (1)- There 


is no infi- 
not by demonstration. It is evident that this must nite regress, 
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¢ Viz. vods or intuition; see Book IT, ch. xix. 

’ For this sense of épos (=apy%) cf. Eth. Nie. 1142 a 26, 
1143 a 36, b 2 

¢ Which proceeds from that which is 
that which is * prior in nature.” 

¢ As based on “ prior ’’ premisses (71 b 22). 

¢ Although the “ terms ” doubtless represent propositions, 
I suspect that (pace Ross ad loc.) Aristotle here really means 
‘terms ”’ by 6pot, because he is primarily concerned with the 
form of the argument. He says that circular proof claims to 
establish by the propositions * if A is true, B is true ’ and “ if 
B is true, A is true” (using two terms only) the absolute 
truth of A; the fallacy can be easily seen if the argument is 
cast in the form of a normal syllogism (using three terms), 
in which the propositions “‘ if A is true, B is true ” and “ if B 
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be so; for if it is necessary to know the prior pre- because not 
misses from which the demonstration proceeds, and jeagese 
if the regress ends with the immediate premisses, the (emonstra- 
latter must be indemonstrable. Such is our conten-  ~ 

tion on this point. Indeed we hold not only that 
scientific knowledge is possible, but that there is a 

definite first principle of knowledge * by which we 
recognize ultimate truths.? 

Demonstration in the absolute sense is obviously Answer to 
impossible by the circular method ; that is, if demon- eee 
stration must proceed from premisses which are (@) is not 

° ‘ seientific, 
prior and better known ; for the same things cannot 
be at once prior and posterior to the same things, 
except in different senses,—I mean the distinction 
between “ prior to us” and “ absolutely prior ’’—with 
which we become familiar through induction.? In 
this case our definition of absolute knowledge @ will 
be unsatisfactory, because it will have a double mean- 
ing. But presumably the other mode of demonstra- 
tion, proceeding from that which is better known to 
us, is not demonstration in the absolute sense. 

Those who profess that demonstration is circular (6) proves 
are faced not only by the consequence just described, Pow" 
but also by the following: their theory simply 
amounts to this, that a thing is so if it is so ; and it is 
easy to prove anything by this method. That this 
is all that follows will be clearly seen if we take three — 
terms; for it makes no difference whether we say 
that a circular proof is effected through many or few 
terms, provided that there are not fewer than two.’ 
is true, C is true ” give the conclusion “ if A is true, Cis true”: 
because similarly the conclusion of ‘‘ if A is true, B is true ”’ 
and ‘if B is true, A is true”’ is “‘ if A is true, A is true,” 
which proves nothing. 
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* Se. in conjunction with the major premiss ‘‘ when A is, 
Bis.” 
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Kor when if A is, B must be, and if B is, C must be, 
then if Ais, C must be. Thenif when A is, B must be, 
and when B is, A must be (this is what is meant by 
circular proof), let A represent C in the first proof. 
Then to say that when B is, A is, is equivalent to 
saying that when B is, Cis; and this ¢ is equivalent 
to saying that when A is, Cis. But C is the same as 
A. Thus it follows that those who assert that demon- 
stration is circular are merely maintaining that when 
A is, A is; by which method it is easy to prove 
anything. 

Moreover, even this mode of proof is impossible 
except in the case of attributes which are reciprocal 
consequents, e.g., properties.? It has been shown ¢ 
that from the positing of one thing—by which I mean 
either one term or one proposition—nothing else ever 
necessarily follows ; two is the first and least number 
of propositions from which a necessary consequence 
is possible, since this is the minimum requirement for 
any logical conclusion. Thus if A is a consequent of 
B and of C, and the latter are consequents both of 
one another and of A, it is possible to prove recipro- 
cally in the first figure all the assumptions which we 
have made. This has been shown in our discussion 
of syllogism.? But it has also been shown ¢ that in the 
other figures either no syllogism results or none which 
confirms our assumptions. Propositions whose terms 
are not reciprocally predicable cannot be proved at all 
by circular demonstration. Hence, since such terms 
rarely occur in demonstrations, it is evidently futile 

’ Cf. Top. 102 a 18. Definition and differentia are also 
predicable convertibly. 

CoA Wo Lae te V 

eertbid. I1,:v. 

6 Ibid. vi, vii. 
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1 Bonitz: evumapyovrwr. 








¢ Here xafodov is used in a special sense: see 73 b 25 ff. 

> i.e, this will be true of any line at any time. 

¢ Although Aristotle’s examples are of essential constitu- 
ents, he obviously intends to include essential attributes. 
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and impossible to maintain that demonstration is 
reciprocal and that therefore everything can be 
demonstrated. 

IV. Since the object of scientific knowledge in the 
absolute sense cannot be otherwise than it is, the 
notion reached by demonstrative knowledge will be 
necessarily true. Now knowledge is demonstrative 
when we possess it in virtue of having a demonstra- 
tion ; therefore the premisses from which demonstra- 
tion is inferred are necessarily true. Therefore we 
must comprehend the nature and character of the 
‘premisses from which demonstrations proceed. Let 
us first define what we mean by the terms “ pre- 
dicated of all”? and “ per se” and “ universal” ¢ 
{as applied to attributes). 

I apply the term “ predicated of all ”’ to whatever 


is not predicated of one instance but not of another, % 


or predicated at one time but not at another. F.g., 
if “‘ animal ” is predicated of all “ man,” if it is true 
to call X a man, it is also true to call him an animal ; 
and if the former statement is true now, so is the 
latter. Similarly too if every line contains a point.? 
There is evidence to corroborate this definition ; for 
the objection which we adduce against a proposition 
which involves “ predication of all” implies either 
an example to which or a time at which the predicate 
does not apply. 

I describe one thing as “ belonging per se” to 
another (i) if it is an element in the essential nature 
of the other,° as, e.g., a line belongs to a triangle and 
a point to a line (for the line or point is a constituent 
of the being of the triangle or line, and is an element 
in the formula which describes its essence) ; (ii) if it 
is an attribute the formula of whose essence includes 
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1 76 om. ABCd. 





¢ An oblong number is a compound number that is not a 
square. Both names refer to the geometrical patterns in 
which pebbles or other objects representing the units can be 
arranged. 

> Although in Greek a participle or adjective can be used 
as an apparent substantive, it is still an attribute predicated 
of an unexpressed subject apart from which it has no separate 
existence. 

¢ We should call them attributes. 

¢ (iii) and (iv) are irrelevant for Aristotle’s present pur- 
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the subject to which the attribute itself belongs. 
E.g., “ straight ’’ and “ curved ’”’ belong to “ line,” 
“odd” and “ even,” “ prime ’”’ and ‘“ compound,” 
“square ’ and “ oblong ’’ * belong to number ;_ and 
the formula of the essence of each one of these in- 
cludes line or number respectively. Similarly in all 
other cases I describe all terms of either of the kinds 
just described as belonging per se to their several 
subjects ; whereas such as belong in neither of these 
senses—as e.g., ° cultured ”’ or “ white ’’ belongs to 
“animal ’’—I call accidents. (iii) I also describe as 
(existing) per se whatever is not stated of something 
else as subject. I mean, e.g., that “ the walking ” 
is something else which walks, and similarly “ the 
white ’’®; whereas substance, or whatever denotes 
an individual, is not anything other than just itself. 
Thus I call per se those terms which are not predicated 
of a subject ; those which are so predicated I call 
accidents. (iv) Again in another sense that which 
happens to something else in virtue of the latter’s 
own nature is said to happen to it per se; while that 
which does not so happen is called an accident. L.g., 
if it lightens while a man is walking, it is an accident ; 
for it was not because he was walking that it light- 
ened ; it was, as we say, an accident. But an event 
which happens in virtue of a thing’s own nature hap- 
pens to it per se, e.g., if something dies while being 
slaughtered and in accordance with the act of slaugh- 
tering, since it died because it was slaughtered, it 
was not an accident that it died while being slaugh- 
tered. Thus ¢ in the sphere of what is knowable in 
the absolute sense, attributes which are called per se 


pose; they may even have been added by another hand ; at 
any rate Aristotle treats them as parenthetical. 
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30 TOV, olov Kal” adTHY TH ypayph UTApxEL OTLypy Kal 
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na iA me a 
To evOU: Kal yap Hh ypappy: Kat T@ Tprydvyw 7% 
? / ‘ \ P] \ 

Tpiywvov dvo opfat: Kal yap Kal’ atbro 76 Tplywvov 
/ ? a 4 \ / Vat 4 / 7 
dvo dpfais taov. To Kabddov dé UTapyeL TOTE, GTAP 
émlt TOU TUXOVTOS Kal TpWTOV SeLKVUNTAL. oloV TO 
, > 4 4 vf “~ / , > / 
dvo opfas exyew ovTe TH oynpaTti eat. Kalddov 

4 vf A \ 4 Ld / ? ‘ 
(kaitou €ote detEar KaTa oxTpatos GT. dvo opbas 


@ Type (i). 

> Type (ii). 

¢ A colour is either white or not-white in the sense that it 
is either pure white or a colour containing little or no white 
(privation); number is either odd or not-odd in the sense 
that if it is not odd it must be even (contradictory). 

4 By the Law of Excluded Middle. 

¢ This limitation of the meaning of xa@’ airo by equating 
it with #7 advo comes in oddly here. The point is that strictly 
an attribute only belongs per se to the highest class to which 
it is essential. ‘The same idea is expressed in a different way 
by apdrov below. 
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as implying or implied by their subjects belong to 
those subjects in virtue of their own nature and of 
necessity. It is impossible that they should not 
belong to their subjects—either absolutely ¢ or in the 
way that opposite attributes belong,® e.g., either 
straight or curved to a line and either odd or even 
to a number; because the contrary of an attribute 
is either the privation or the contradictory of that 
attribute in the same genus; e.g., in number the 
not-odd is even, inasmuch as evenness is a consequent 
of non-oddness.* ‘Thus since an attribute must be 
either asserted or denied of a subject,? per se attri- 
butes must belong to their subjects of necessity. 
So much for the definition of what is meant by “ Univer- 

“ predication of all” and “ per se.” By a ‘‘ universal ” 1,24" 
attribute I mean one which belongs as “ predicated 
of all’ to its subject, and belongs to that subject 
per se and qua itself. Thus it is evident that all 
universal attributes belong to their subjects of neces- 
sity. A per se attribute is identical with that which 
belongs to its subject qua itself; e.g., “ point” and 
“straight ’’ belong per se to “ line,’’ for they also 
belong to it qua line; and “ having the sum of its 
interior angles equal to two right angles ” belongs to 
triangle qua triangle; for a triangle per se has the 
sum of its interior angles equal to two right angles. 
An attribute only belongs to a subject universally 
when it can be shown to belong to any chance instance 
of that subject, and to belong to that subject pri- 
marily.’ (i) E.g., “ having the sum of its interior angles 
equal to two right angles ” is not universally appli- 
cable to “ figure.” It is indeed possible to prove of a 
figure that the sum of its interior angles is equal to 


* See previous note. 
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® 


/ a \ > / e , \ ¢ > 4 
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t 
derEis, Kal €oTat KaTa TraVTOS, AAA’ Guws ovK EoTaL 
rovtov mpwrov KabdAov 4 amddekis. eyw de 


1 Secxvis| 6 Secxvis Bekker. 
2 4 7a Kal’ exaora Secl. Ross. 





¢ Unless Aristotle is writing very carelessly 7 ra Kad’ 
éxacra is a mistaken gloss, which Ross rightly brackets. a6’ 
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two right angles, but this cannot be proved of any 
chance figure ; nor does one use any chance figure 
for the proof, for a square is a figure, but it does not 
contain angles equal to the sum of two right angles. 
Again, any chance isosceles triangle has angles equal 
to the sum of two right angles, but it is not the first 
figure to fulfil this requirement ; the triangle is prior 
to it. Thus that which can be shown in any chance 
instance primarily to fulfil the condition of containing 
the sum of two right angles, or any other require- 
ment, is the subject to which that universal attribute 
primarily belongs ; and the demonstration that this 
predicate is true universally of its subject establishes 
a per se relation between them, whereas the relation 
established for other predicates is in a sense not per se. 
(ii) Nor again is ‘‘ containing angles equal to the sum 
of two right angles ” a universal attribute of “ iso- 
sceles ’’; it has a wider extension. 

V. We must not overlook the fact that a mistake 
often occurs, and the attribute which we are trying 
to prove does not apply primarily and universally 
in the sense in which we think that it is being proved. 
We fall into this error either (i) when we cannot find 
any higher term apart from the individual for indi- 
viduals|]*; or (ii) when there is such a term, but it 
has no name as applied to objects which differ in 
species ; or (iii) when the subject of the demonstra- 
tion happens to be a whole which is a part of some 
other ; for although the demonstration will hold good 
of the particulars contained in it and will be pre- 
dicated of all of it, still the demonstration will not 
apply to it primarily and universally. When I say 


exacrov seems here to mean not an individual but a single 
species the genus of which is unrecognizable. 
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« An example of (iii), The fact is true of the lines pri- 
marily gua parallel, only secondarily qua perpendicular. 

> An example of (i). 

¢ ie, thatifA: B=C:D,A:C=B:D. The illustration 
which follows is an example of (ii); but cf. Heath, Mathe- 
matics in Aristotle, pp. 41-44. 

¢ j.e., with the unco-ordinated unscientific knowledge of 
the sophist. 
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that demonstration applies to a subject primarily 
and universally, I mean that it applies to that subject 
primarily as such. 

Thus if one were to prove that perpendiculars (to 
the same straight line) never meet, it might be sup- 
posed that this quality of perpendiculars was the 
proper subject of the demonstration, since it holds 


good of all perpendiculars. But it is not ; inasmuch 


as the result follows, not because the (alternate) 
angles are equal in this particular way, but if they 
are equal at all.¢ 

Again, if there were no triangle except the iso- 
sceles, the proof that it contains angles equal to the 
sum of two right angles would be supposed to apply 
to it qua isosceles.? 

Again, the law that proportionals alternate ° might 
be supposed to apply to numbers qua numbers, and 
similarly to lines, solids and periods of time; as 
indeed it used to be demonstrated of these subjects 
separately. It could, of course, have been proved of 
them all by a single demonstration, but since there 
was no single term to denote the common quality of 
numbers, lengths, time and solids, and they differ in 
species from one another, they were treated sepa- 
rately ; but now the law is proved universally ; for 
the property did not belong to them qua lines or qua 
numbers, but qua possessing this special quality which 
they are assumed to possess universally. Hence, even 
if a man proves separately—whether by the same 
demonstration or not—of each kind of triangle, equi- 
lateral, scalene and isosceles, that it contains angles 
equal to the sum of two right angles, he still does not 
know, except in the sophistical sense,? that a triangle 
has its angles equal to the sum of two right angles, or 
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* 7.é., through induction by simple enumeration. 
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that this is a universal property of triangles, even if 
there is no other kind of triangle besides these ; for 
he does not know that this property belongs to a 
triangle qua triangle, nor that it belongs to every 
triangle, except numerically*; for he does not 
know that it belongs to every triangle specifically, 
even if there is no triangle which he does not know 
to possess it. 

When, then, do we not know universally, and when Criterion of 
do we know absolutely ? Clearly, if “ triangle ” were sat” attri- 
essentially the same as “ equilateral ”’ in each or butes. 
every instance, we should have absolute knowledge ; 
but if it is not the same but different, and the pro- 
perty belongs to the equilateral gua triangle, our 
knowledge is not universal. We must ask “ Does the 
property belong to its subject qua triangle or qua 
isosceles ? When does it apply to its subject pri- 
marily ? What is the subject of which it can be demon- 
strated universally?’ Clearly the first subject to 
which it applies as the differentiae are removed. £.g., 
the property of having angles equal to the sum of 
two right angles will apply to “ bronze isosceles 
triangle’; and it will still apply when “ bronze ”’ 
and “isosceles”? are removed. “ But not if you 
remove ‘figure’ or ‘limit.’’’ No, but these are 
not the first differentiae whose removal makes the 
attribute inapplicable. ‘‘ Then what is the first?” 

If it is “ triangle,” then it is with respect to triangu- 
larity that the attribute applies to all the rest of the 
subjects, and it is of “ triangle ” that the attribute 
can be universally demonstrated. 

VI. If, then, demonstrative knowledge proceeds fe a am 
from necessary first principles (because that which fae hee ; 
we know cannot possibly be otherwise), and essential misses of 
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1 gvayxaiwy Philoponus (?), Ross: davayxatov Mure. 
2 7 vq] jyty nt, Ross. 





* eg., ‘nose’ is part of the definition of ‘ snubness ’ 
(Met. 1064 a 25), and every nose is either snub or not, snub. 

> j.é., necessary. 

¢ This sense can, I think, be extracted from the Lica 
without having recourse to emendation. 
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attributes are necessary to their subjects (for some demonstra- 
of them inhere in the essence of their subjects, while coe. 
others have the subjects of which they are predicated 

inherent in their own essence, and in this latter class 

one member of the pair of opposite attributes must 

apply),* it is evident that the premisses from which 
demonstrative syllogisms are drawn will be of this 

nature ®; for every attribute applies either in this or 

in the accidental sense, and accidental] attributes are 

not necessary. 

We may either argue in this way, or lay down the 
principle that demonstration implies necessity,° 2.e., 
that if a thing has been proved, it cannot be otherwise. 
Then it follows that the premisses of the (demonstra- 
tive) syllogism must be necessary ; for whereas it is 
possible to draw a conclusion from true premisses 
without demonstrating anything, it is impossible to 
draw one from necessary premisses without doing so ; 
for necessity directly implies demonstration. 

Evidence that the premisses from which demon- 
stration proceeds are necessary may be found in the 
fact that the way in which we raise objections against 
those who imagine that they are demonstrating is 
by saying “ it is not necessary,” that is if we think that 
it is possible, cither without qualification or for the 
purposes of the argument, that the fact should be 
otherwise. 

(It is also clear from these arguments that it is 
foolish to think that one is choosing the right starting- 
point if the premiss is (merely) generally accepted 
and true ; as the sophists assume that to know is to 
have knowledge.“ The starting-point is not that 
which is generally accepted or the reverse, but that 


4 Cf. Plato, Huthydemus 277 . 
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1 qgvayxaiwy n, Philoponus: dvayKaiov. 





¢ But in neither case is the conclusion proved. ‘This para- 
graph is a parenthetical comment on the main argument. 
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which is primarily true of the genus with which the 
demonstration deals; and not every true fact is 
peculiar to a given genus.) 

That our syllogism must be based upon necessary 
premisses is evident also from the following argument. 
Since the man who cannot give an account of the 
reason for a fact, although there is a proof available, 
is not possessed of scientific knowledge, if we assume 
a syllogism such that while A necessarily applies as 
predicate to C, B, the middle term by which the 
conclusion was proved, is not in a necessary relation 
to the other terms, then he does not know the reason. 
For the conclusion does not depend upon the middle 
term, since the latter may not be true, whereas the 
conclusion is necessary. 

Again, if a man does not know a fact now, although 
he can give an account of it and both he himself and 
the fact are unchanged, and he has not forgotten it, 
then he was also ignorant of it before. But if the 
middle term is not necessary, it may cease to operate. 
In that case, although the man himself and the fact 
are unchanged, and he will still have his account of 
it, he does not know the fact. Therefore he was also 
ignorant of it before. Even if the middle term has 
not actually ceased, if it may cease, the conclusion 
will be problematic and contingent ; and under such 
conditions knowledge is impossible. 

(When the conclusion is necessary, it is not essen- 
tial that the middle term by which it was proved 
should be necessary, for it is possible to reach a neces- 
sary conclusion even from premisses which are not 
necessary, just as it is possible to reach a true con- 
clusion from premisses which are not true.? But 
when the middle term is necessarily true, the con- 
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clusion is also necessary ; just as the conclusion from 
true premisses is always true. lor let A be neces- 
sarily predicated of B, and B of C; then the con- 
clusion that A applies to C is also necessary. But 
when the conclusion is not necessary, neither can the 
middle term be necessary. Tor suppose that A applies 
necessarily to B but not to C, and that B necessarily 
applies to C. Then A will also apply necessarily to 
C. But this was not the original assumption.) 

Therefore since, if we have demonstrative know- 
ledge of a proposition, the predicate must apply 
necessarily to the subject, it is obvious that the middle 
term upon which the proof depends must also be 
necessary. Otherwise we shall recognize neither the 
fact of the conclusion not the reason for it as neces- 
sary ; we shall either think that we know, although 
we do not—that is if we assume as necessary that 
which is not necessary—or we shall not even think 
that we know, alike whether we know the fact by 
intermediate terms or whether we know the reason 
immediately. 

Attributes which are not essential in the sense 
which we have defined * do not admit of demon- 
strative knowledge, since it is not possible to give a 
necessary proof of the conclusion ; for an accidental 
attribute may not apply to its subject, and it is of this 
kind of attribute that I am speaking. At the same 
time it might be questioned why (in dialectic), if the 
conclusion is not necessarily true, we should ask for 
the concession of such premisses for such a con- 
clusion ; one might as well suggest any premisses at 
random, and then state the conclusion. ‘The answer 
is that we should put definite questions, not because 
the answers affect the necessity of the conclusion, but 
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¢ Even the syllogisms of dialectic should be formally 
valid. 

’ Where the connexion is neither causal nor necessary ; 
Cf AGP PATO Te 

¢ To describe the common axioms as é€€ ay suggests that 
they serve as premisses ; but this is true only of such as are 
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because in stating them our opponent must state the 
conclusion, and state it truly if the attributes apply 
truly.? 

Since in each genus it is the attributes that belong Hence our 
essentially to that particular genus that belong to it Prenmisses | 
of necessity, it is evident that scientific demonstra- per se 
tions are concerned with essential attributes and °°" 
proceed from them. For accidental attributes are 
not necessary, and therefore we do not necessarily 
know why the conclusion is true; not even if the 
attributes belong always, but not per se, as in syllo- 
gisms through signs.2. For we shall not have know- 
ledge of the essential fact as essential, nor shall we 
know its reason. To know the reason of a thing is to 
know it through its cause. Therefore the middle 
term must apply per se to the third, and also the first 
per se to the middle. 

VII. Hence it is not possible to prove a fact by they must 
passing from one genus to another—e.g., to prove a State them 
geometrical proposition by arithmetic. ‘There are butes be- 
three factors in a demonstration : (1) The conclusion \ongins to 
which is required to be proved, z.e., the application ponte ae ak 
of an essential attribute to some ‘genus ; ;. (2) the phe propor 
axioms, on which the proof is based co ; (3) the under- Proved. 
lying genus, whose modifications or Cescential attri- 
butes are disclosed by the demonstration. Now 
where different genera, e.g., arithmetic and geo- 
metry, are involved, although the basis of proof may 
be the same, it is not possible to apply the arith- 
metical demonstration to the attributes of extended 
magnitudes, unless extended magnitudes are num- 
bers.? How transference is possible in some cases 


quantitative. Normally the axioms are 6v dv (cf. 76 b 10, 88 
a6 ff, ). 4 For Aristotle they are not; cf. Cat. 4 b 22 ff. 
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a 76-49 F., 18.534 fi. 

> In the case of subaltern sciences. 

¢ The reference is to cube numbers ; cf. Euclid, Hlementa 
ike 
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will be explained later.* Arithmetical demonstration 
always keeps to the genus which is the subject of the 
demonstration, and similarly with all other sciences. 
Thus the genus must be the same, either absolutely 
or in some respect, if the demonstration is to be 
transferable. Clearly this is impossible in any other 
way ; the extreme and middle terms must belong to 
the same genus ; if the connexion is not essential it 
must be accidental. This is why we cannot prove by 
geometry that contraries are studied by the same 
science, nor even that the product of two cubes is a 
eube.* Nor cana proposition of one science be proved 
by another science, except when the relation is such 
that the propositions of the one are subordinate to 
those of the other, as the propositions of optics are 
subordinate to geometry and those of harmonics to 
arithmetic. Nor can geometry decide whether a 
given attribute applies to lines otherwise than qua 
lines and derived from their own peculiar principles, 
e.g., whether the straight line is the most beautiful of 
lines, or whether it is the contrary of the curved ; for 
these attributes apply to lines not in virtue of their 
peculiar genus, but in virtue of a characteristie com- 
mon to other genera. 

VIII. It is also evident that if the premisses of the only 
syllogism are universal, the conclusion of a demon- inal con: 
stration of this kind—demonstration in the strict be demon- 
sense—must be eternal. Hence of connexions that 
are not eternal, there is no demonstration or know- 
ledge in the strict sense, but only in the accidental 
sense that the attribute belongs to the subject not 
universally but at a given time or under given con- 
ditions. When this is so, the minor premiss must be 
non-eternal and non-universal : non-eternal because 
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¢ If the minor premiss stated an eternal connexion the 
conclusion would also be eternal. 

b- Cf, Book TH, ch. x, 

¢ What Bryson actually tried to prove is not clear (though 
the attempt is also described—guardedly—as ‘ squaring the 
circle ’ in Soph. Elench. 171 b 16, 172 a 3); but he seems to 
have used the comparative areas of inscribed and circum- 
scribed figures, whether squares or polygons, The objection, 
however, is to his ‘ sophistical > method of starting from a 
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only so will the conclusion also be non-eternal,? and 
non-universal because the conclusion will be true in 
some cases but not in others, and so cannot be proved 
to be true universally, but only at a given time. 
Similarly too with respect to definitions, inasmuch 
as a definition is either a starting-point of demon- 
stration, or a demonstration in a different form, or 
a conclusion of a demonstration.? It is clear that 
demonstration and knowledge of intermittent events, 
such as an eclipse of the moon, are eternal in so far as 
they refer to events of a specific kind ; but in so far as 
they are not eternal, they are particular. Attributes 
may apply intermittently to other subjects just as 
an eclipse does to the moon. 

IX. Since it is evidently impossible to demonstrate 
the application of a particular attribute as such to its 
subject except from the first principles proper to its 
genus, scientific knowledge does not consist in proof 
from principles which are merely true, indemonstrable 
and immediate. I say this because one can conduct 
a proof in this way, just as Bryson, for example, 
proved his theory of squaring the circle °; for such 
arguments prove the conclusion by using a common 
middle term which will refer equally to a different 
subject ; hence they are also applicable to subjects 
of other genera. Thus they enable us to know the 
attribute as applying to its subject not qua itself 
but only accidentally ; otherwise the demonstration 
would not be applicable to another genus also. 
general postulate of the form ‘ Things which are both greater 
than the same <set of> things and less than the same <set of> 
things are equal to one another’ (obviously invalid, by the 
way, unless the two sets taken together exhaust all the possi- 


bilities) instead of a geometrical axiom. See Heath, Greek 
Mathematics, I. 223-225; Mathematics in Aristotle, 48-50. 
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1 d@vwrépwv A®d: davwrépw B*. 





¢ The middle term, subject of the major, predicate of the 
minor premiss. 

> ¢@g., Plato’s dialectic, which Aristotle repudiates. 

e715 b V4.4, 76a Off, 
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Our knowledge of any given attribute is only non- 
accidental when we recognize it in respect of the 
subject in virtue of which it is an attribute, and from 
the principles proper to that subject as such ; ¢.g., the 
attribute of “ having the sum of its angles equal to 
two right angles” as belonging to the subject to 
which it applies per se, and from the principles proper 
to this subject. Therefore if this latter term % applies 
per se to its own subject, the middle must belong to 
the same genus as the extreme terms. The only 
exceptions are such as the propositions of harmonics 
which are proved by arithmetic. Such propositions 
are proved in the same way, but with this difference ; 
that while the fact proved belongs to a different 
science (for the subject genus is different), the grounds 
of the fact belong to the superior science, to which 
the attributes belong per se. Thus it is evident from 
these considerations also that absolute demonstration 
of any attribute is impossible except from its own 
principles. In the examples just given, however, the 
principles have a common element. 

If this is evident, it is evident also that the special 
principles of each genus cannot be demonstrated ; 
for the principles from which they would be demon- 
strable would be principles of all existing things, and 
the science of those principles would be supreme over 
all.2 For a man knows a fact in a truer sense if he 
knows it from more ultimate causes, since he knows 
it from prior premisses when he knows it from causes 
which are themselves uncaused. Thus if he knows in 
a truer or the truest sense, his knowledge will be 
science in a truer or the truest sense. However, 
demonstration is not applicable to a different genus, 
except as we have explained ° that geometrical proofs 
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frais Ta, fev loia ExadoTys emioTHuNs Ta SE KOLA, 

A A 2 3 / > \ , , 4 > 

Kowa d€ KaT avadoyiay, émel ypnoudv ye daov ev 

“a \ \ > e 
T@ VTO THY EmLaTHUNV yever. idia ev olov ypappnv 
Ss OL \ \ 8 4 A be e \ > \ 
Elva ToLaVvoL, Kal TO EvOY, KoWG OE Olov TO laa a0 
” % ? 

Lowy av ageAn ort toa Ta AoiTa. tkavov 0° Exacrov 

4 4 > ~ 4 " > \ A v4 an 
TOVTWY OGoV Ev TH yever’ TAaUTO yap ToLHGEL, KaV 

\ \ 4 4 r) > + A : ~ 4 ~ 
pn Kara mavtwv AaBy GAA’ emi peyebav pdvov, 7H 
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apply to the propositions of mechanics or optics, and 
arithmetical proofs to those of harmonics. 

It is difficult to be certain whether one knows or 
not ; for it is difficult to be certain whether our know- 
ledge is based upon the principles appropriate to 
each case—it is this that constitutes true knowledge 
—or not. We suppose that we have scientific know- 
ledge if we draw an inference from any true and 
primary premisses, but it is not so; the inference 
must be homogeneous with the primary truths of the 
science. 

X. I call “ first principles’ in each genus those 
facts which cannot be proved. Thus the meaning 
both of the primary truths and of the attributes 
demonstrated from them is assumed; as for their 
existence, that of the principles must be assumed, but 
that of the attributes must be proved. E.g., we 
assume the meaning of “unit,” “ straight” and 
“triangular ’’; but while we assume the existence 
of the unit and geometrical magnitude, that of the 
rest must be proved. 

Of the first principles used in the demonstrative 
sciences some are special to particular sciences, and 
some are common ; but only in the analogical sense, 
since each is only to be employed in so far as it is 
contained in the genus which falls under the science 
concerned. Special principles are such as that a line, 
or straightness, is of such-and-such a nature ; com- 
mon principles are such as that when equals are taken 
from equals the remainders are equal. Each of these 
latter truths need only be assumed for the given 
genus. The effect will be the same for the geometri- 
cian if he assumes the truth not universally but only 
of magnitudes, and for the arithmetician if he assumes 
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3 > ~ 3 > 3 ~ 74 > A A 
dS apiluntin@ em apiluav. €or 6° tra prev Kal 
eA / .> A “ € > , a“ \ 
a. AapBaverat elvan, wept G7 emornyn Bewpet Ta 
UTapYovTa Kal? avTa, olov povadas 7; yy) aprOpnrecn, 7 
d€ yewpeTpia onpeta Kal Y Pappas. TAadTO yap 

A 
AapBavovot 70 eva Kai Todi elvar. ra dé TovTwWY 
/ > e 4 4 \ , LA ld 
maby Kal’ adra, Ti ev onpatver Exaorov, AapPa- 
a 3 i 
vovaw, olov 7 pev aptOuntiKy Ti TEpiTTOV 7 apTLOV 
n TETpAywvov 7 KUBos, 7) dE yewpeTpia TL TO GAoyov 
b) ” 4 
n To KeKAdobar 7 vevew, OTL SO EaTe SEetKYUoVGL Ld, 
TE TOV KOWOV Kal EK TOV aTrOdEdELypLevWWY. Kal 7) 
aoTpodoyia waavTws. 
~ \ 9 J 

Ildoa yap amodetktixy émaTHUN TEpL Tpia €aTiv, 

ooa Te elvat TieTaL (TabTa O° €oTi TO yévos, od TAY 
4 
Kal’ atta Tabnuatwv eati DewpnrTiKy), Kal Ta 
Kowa Aeyopeva a€iopata, €€ WY TPWTWY aTrObELK- 
/ e / 
vuot, Kal Tpitov Ta TAaOn, Wy Ti ONnmaiver ExacToV 
AapBaver. evias pévrow emoTHpas ovdév KwAVEL 
~ ®@ A 
EVLA TOUTWY Tapopav, olov TO yEevos py DrroTiMecAat 
> n > \ e ” 9 \ e / oa 
elvar av 9} pavepov ore €oTW (od yap Opotus ojAov 
ore apiluos €ore Kal OTL ux pov Kal Peppov), Kab 
TO maby px) AapBaver TU onpaiver av a ofa: 
@ameEp ovde TA KOLWG od AapBaver Tt onpaiver TO 
ioa amo tawy adedetv, OTe yvmpynov. aAX’ odvdev 
HTTOV TH Ye PVoEL TPia TADTA ETL, TEPL O TE OELK- 
vuot Kal @ O€iKvuaL Kat €€ WY. 
> yw b) ¢€ 4 2Q9> ” ea > , 

Ouvx €ore 6 vroGeats ovd’ aitnpa 6 avayKy 
civat du’ abTo Kat doKelv avayKn. ov yap mpos TOV 

* vedeww is used technically of a straight line’s tending, 
when produced, to pass through a given point. The term is 
unimportant and scarcely appropriate here; I suggest a 
more general sense. 


> They are common only by analogy; cf. 75 a 38. Ross 
compares Met. 1005 a 20 ra ev rots pabjpact Kadovpeva ati- 
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it only of numbers. Also special to each science are 
those subjects whose existence it assumes, and whose 
essential attributes it studies, as arithmetic studies 
units and geometry points and lines. Of these sub- 
jects both the existence and the meaning are as- 
sumed; but of their essential attributes only the 
meaning is assumed. J/..g., arithmetic assumes the 
meaning of odd or even or square or cube, and geo- 
metry that of incommensurable or of deflection or 
inclination® ; but their existence is proved by means 
of the common principles and from conclusions already 
demonstrated. ‘The same is true of astronomy. 

Every demonstrative science is concerned with Thus there 
three things: the subjects which it posits (i.e., the #% three 
genus whose essential attributes it studies), the so- primary 
called ® common axioms upon which the demonstra- bacueH aet 
tion is ultimately based, and thirdly the attributes ay pect De 
whose several meanings it assumes. ‘There is no assumed. 
reason, however, why certain sciences should not dis- 
regard some of these three things ; e.g., omit to posit 
the existence of the genus if its existence is evident 
(for the existence of number is not so obvious as that 
of hot and cold), or to assume the meaning of the 
attributes if it is quite clear ; just as in the case of 
the common principles the meaning of “‘ when equals 
are subtracted from equals the remainders are 
equal” is not assumed, because it is well known. 
Nevertheless there holds good this natural threefold 
division into the subject, the object, and the basis of 
demonstration. 

That which is in itself necessarily true and must be Axioms, 
thought to be so is not a hypothesis nor a postulate ; AY POU 


lates. 
para. If the term was generally accepted by mathema- 


ticians in Aristotle’s time, it was abandoned by Euclid. 
71 


ARISTOTLE 
ae h ¢ > 4 3 8 \ A ? 
” , ~ “~ 

25 €€w Adyov 7 amddev€is, GAAG mpos TOV Ev TH buyy, 
émet ovdoe audAdoyiopos. del yap eoTW evoTHvat 

4 . ” , 3 A A A ” 4 ? 
ampos tov €£w Adyov, aAAa mpds Tov €ow Adyov ovK 
on \ 
dei. ooa pev ovy bexTa OvTa AapBaver adros py 
delEas, Tabr’, é€av prev Sokobvra AapPavyn 7@ pav- 
Odvovrt, bmotibeTat, Kal €oTw ovy amAds t7dGecis 
b) 4 \ 9 ~ 4 A) A ow ~ ] , 

30 GAAG mpos €Keivoy povov, av de 7) pndetas evovaons 
dd&ns 7 Kal evaytias evovons AapBdvyn To adro, 
aiteirav. Kal ToUTw dtadeper UTOVECLS Kal aiTHpLA’ 
€oTl yap aiTnua TO UirevavTiov Tot pavOavovTos TH 
} 5E Nv A 3 o \ nN rv B 4 A a 

6&), 7 0 av Tis aTrodetkTov Ov AapPavyn Kal ypHTaL 
A 4 
pn detEas. 
¢ \ a ’ >’ ¢ , Wi y A 
35 Oc pev otv dpot odK evaw dbrobécets (oddev’ yap 
» aN A Ss > / 2 LAA? 3 wn 4 
elvar 4 pn elvat Aéyerau’), add’ ev Tails mpoTdceow 
¢e he / A > & 4 / a 
at vmobécets. Tovs 6 Opous povov EvviecIat Set: 
totro 8” ovy wbmdbeows, Et pn Kal TO akovELW d0- 
, v4 +> 3 > oo yv ~ 9 a 
Beoiv tis dyjoevev civat, adr’ dowv ovtrwy TH éxelva 
elvat yiyveTat TO oupTépacpa. ovd oO yewpéeTpns 
mae , e . , e 
40 evdy UaoTieTaL, WoTep TLVEes Epacay, A€yovTEs WS 
9 A a) 4 ~ A A , / 
od det T@ pevder ypjoGar, Tov d€ yewpéerpny wevde- 
cba A€yovta Todtaiay THY od Todiatay 7 evOeiav 
Wa THv yeypappevnv odK evetav ovoav. o b€é yewpe- 
Tpns ovdev ovpTrEepaiveTar TH THVOE Elva ypapynV 
a“ +) A ” A LAAG A S 4 4 4 
nv adros epbeyKtat, adda Ta dia TOUTwWY SNAOUpEVA. 


1 ovdev ABdn, Philoponus: ovdé€ BC. 2 Ross: Aéyovrat. 


« The axioms used in demonstration appeal directly to the 
inner reason and are accepted by it, but the assumptions of 
spoken argument or instruction are always open to verbal 
objection. 

> There is perhaps a reference to the narrower sense of 
hypothesis given in 72 a 18 ff. 

¢ | doubt whether “ two definitions of aizvnua are offered ”’ 
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for demonstration, like syllogism, is concerned not 

with external but with internal discourse ; and it is 

always possible to object to the former, but not 

always possible to do so to the latter.t ‘Thus any 

provable proposition that a teacher assumes without 

proving it, if the student accepts it, is a hypothesis— 

a hypothesis not absolutely but relatively to the stu- 

dent ®; but the same assumption, if it is made when 

the student has no opinion or a contrary opinion about 

it, is a postulate. This is the difference between a 

hypothesis and a postulate ; the Jatter is the contrary 

of the student’s opinion, or any provable proposition 

that is assumed and used without being proved.¢ 
Definitions are not hypotheses, because they make Definition 

no assertion of existence or non-existence. Hypo- (SP, 

theses have their place among propositions, whereas pom hype: 

definitions only need to be “understood ; and this 

does not constitute a hypothesis, unless it is claimed 

that listening is a kind of hypothesis. Hypotheses 

consist of assumptions from which the conclusion 

follows in virtue of their being what they are. Thus 

the geometrician’s hypotheses are not false, as some 

have maintained, saying that one should not make 

use of falsehood, and that the geometrician is guilty 

of falsehood in asserting that the line which he has 

drawn is a foot Jong, or straight, when it is not ; the 

geometrician does not infer anything from the exist- 

ence of the particular line which he himself has men- 

tioned, but only from the facts which his diagrams 


here, as Ross concludes. What Aristotle appears to say is 
that any provable but unproved assumption is a postulate 
unless it is accepted by the respondent, when it becomes 
(relatively to him) a hypothesis. 

4 If the qualification is not entirely sarcastic it may hint 
that listening implies some degree of acceptance. 
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ya \ wv 4. 3e 4 a D) e id av e 
ETL TO alTnua Kal vTdEots TAGa y ws CAOV H Ws 
év wéper, of 6 Spot oddeTEpoY TOUTWV. 

XI. Eidy peév otv elvar 7 ev te mapa Ta TroAAG 
ovK avayKn, eb amdderkis eorat, elvar peévToe Ev 
\ ~ > \ 3 A > ? 3 \ ” 
KaTa TOAAG@Y aAnOes eizety avayKn: ob yap eoTat 
\ , a ‘ > > 9A \ \ r ‘ 
To KabdAov av pn TodTO 7H Eav de TO Kabodov py 
5 \ , ’ ” 79 TQS a a 
7}, TO pLegov ovK EaTat, Wor ovd’ amddetkis. Sel 
dpa Tt ev Kal TO avTo emt TAcLOvwr elvat py OM“w- 

vupov.. 

To d€ pn evdéxeo8at apa pava Kal amopavat 
ovdepiia AapBaver amddeges aAA’ 7 eav dén SetEat 
Kal TO CULT EpAG}LO. ovTWs. detxvuTat d€ AaBotor 
TO TpP@Tov KaTa TOD péaov OTe dAnOes, atrodavat 8° 

b) > ? \ \ / IO \ , > ‘ 
odk addAnfés. To dé pécov oddev diadéper elvat Kal 
py) evar AaBetv, ws 8 av’Tws Kal TO TpiTov. Et yap 
> , > eo Mo > \ ? A 9 \ \ 
€600n Kal? od avépwrov aAnbes elmetv—el Kal [LN 
dvOpwrrov aAnfés, aA el [LOVOV dvb pwmov—l@ov 
elvat, [11 C@ov dé py, EoTa [yap anes el7rety 
KadAlay, el Kal HT) Kaddav, opuws C@ov, itty S@ov 
5° ov. atrvov 8” ore TO mp@Tov ov [eovov Kare, Tob 
péaou Aéyerat GAAG Kat Kat’ ddAXov Std, TO elvat emt 
mAevovwv, War’ ovd’ Ef TO LéGoV Kal avTO eoTL Kal 
[47] aBTO, TpOS TO CUpTrEpacpa ovdEV Sradéper. 

1 ¢€id6n jeev ody . . . Ouwvupov ad 83 a 35 transponenda ci. 


2088S, 
2 seclusit Ross. 


& Of. An. Pr. 49 b 35, Met. 1078 a 20. 

’ Aristotle’s objection to the Platonic Forms is that they 
exist independently of particulars, whereas his own univer- 
sals are abstractions. The paragraph seems to be displaced. 
Ross would transfer it to 83 a 35. 

¢ Because the middle must be distributed in at least one 
premiss. 
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illustrate. Further, all postulates and hypotheses 
are either universal or particular, whereas definitions 
are neither. 
(/ XI. It is not necessary, in order to make demon- Demonstra- 
stration possible, that there should be Forms or some [0h needs 
One apart from the Many ?; but it is necessary that but not 
it should be true to state a single predicate of a ae 
plurality of subjects. Otherwise there will be no 
universal term; and if there is no universal there 
will be no middle term,¢ and hence no demonstration. 
Therefore there must be something which is one and 
the same above the several particulars, and does not 
merely share a common name with them.4 

No demonstration makes use of the principle that How de-_ 
simultaneous assertion and negation are impossible, Monstation 
unless it is required to prove the conclusion also in Law of Con- 
this form.’ The proof is effected by assuming that esaeeee 
it is true to assert and not true to deny the first term 
of the middle. It makes no difference to add the 
negation of the contradictory to the middle or to the 
third term. For if it is granted that whatever is truly 
called “man” is truly called an animal—even if 
“not-man ”’ is also truly called an animal, provided 
only that it is true that man is an animal, and not 
true that he is not an animal—it will be true to 
call Callias an animal even if it is true to call not- 
Callias an animal, and it will not be true to call him 
not-animal. The reason for this is that the first term 
is stated not only of the middle but also of another 
term or terms, because it has a wider extension ; so 
that even if the middle term is both itself and its 
contradictory the conclusion is unaffected. 


@ Se., without sharing their common character. 
¢ In the form “‘ C is A and not not-A.” 
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VA >) ¢ , &)) > , c 3 \ > , 
To 3 amav davat 7 atopavat n €is TO AdUVVATOV 
amodeéis AauBaver, Kal tabra otd’ aet Kabddov, 
> > so ¢ t ¢ \ > > A “~ , f 
aAN’ ooov tkavov, tkavov 6° emt Tod yévous. Aéyw 
> > 1 4 , e ,oa , \ > , 
6° €mt Tob yévous olov TEpt O yevos Tas amrodelEEts 
hépel, WOTTEP ElpNTAL KAL TPOTEPOV. 
“~ ~ i Same ~ 
"Emuxowwvoodor 5€ macat at emorhwat adAjAas 
\ \ , \ \ , e ~ e ? 
Kata Ta Kowd (Kowa bé€ Aéyw ols yp@vrat ws ek 
, > a 3 b) > \ e iA 
TOUTWY aTrodeLKVUYTES, GAA’ od TEpt Mv Secxvvovow 
9Q2 2A A \. 2 \ , A ” 
ovo’ 6 detkvdovot), Kal 7) dtadeKTLKT TAGaLs, Kal EL 
, ~ , \ , e ? 
tis KaOcAov TEe_pGTo SetKvUvat TA KoOLVA, Olov OTL 
¢ , “ 9 / “vo ” 3 \ oo” BD! ~ 
dmav davat 7 avopavat, 7 OTe toa azo iowy, 7 TAY 
7 ” e \ \ ? ” 4 
TowovTwy arTa. 7 O€ duadeKTLKn ODK EoTLW OUTWS 
~ , \ ¢ + A 
WpLoLevwV TWOV, OVE yevous TWOS EVvos. od yap 
dv hpwra: amodeckvivTa yap ovK eat epwrdv bia 
~ , Ly , \ 
TO TOV avTiKEelLevwn OvTwr pn Seikvvabat TO avo. 
dedekTat d€ TODTO ev Tots TEpt GvAAOYLOpOd. 
eb] > > 
XII. Et d€ 76 adroé €orw epuitnya aovAdoytoriKov 


\ , > , , A ep , 
Kal TpdoTacts avTipacews, mpoTacets dé Kal” Exdo- 


76a 42, 

» The reference is probably to fn. Pr. 57 b 4 ff. Dialectic 
proceeds by interrogation, giving the opponent an open 
choice between opposite answers, either of which it is pre- 
pared to attack. Science is concerned with the proof of 
facts; and since the same conclusion cannot be correctly 
inferred from opposite data, the ‘* questions ”’ of science offer 
no real choice, because only the right answer will furnish a 
true premiss for the required proof. 

¢ By “ syllogistic question ’’ Aristotle means the interro- 
gative form of an affirmative or negative premiss from which 
it is proposed to draw a scientific conclusion. Since (as we 
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The law that either the assertion or the negation 
of every predicate must be true is used in demonstra- 
tion by reductio ad impossibile. It is not always 
applied universally, but only so far as is sufficient, 
i.e., in reference to the genus. By “in reference to 
the genus ” I mean, e.g., as regards the genus which 
is the subject of the demonstrations in question, as 
we have observed above.® 

All the sciences share with one another in the use 
of the common principles. By ‘‘ common principles ”’ 
I mean what they use for the purpose of demonstra- 
tion, not the subjects about which they conduct their 
proofs, nor the connexions which they prove. Dia- 
lectic shares the principles of all the other sciences ; 
and so too would any science which might attempt to 
prove universally the common principles, e.g., that 
either the assertion or the negation of every pre- 
dicate is true, or that equals subtracted from equals 
leave equal remainders, or any other axioms of this 
kind. But dialectic has no sphere thus defined, nor 
is it concerned with any one class of objects. If it 
were, it would not proceed by interrogation ; for 
interrogation is impossible in demonstration, since 
the opposite facts do not allow proof of the same 
result. This has been explained in my treatise on 
the syllogism.? 

XII. If a syllogistic question is the same as a 
proposition stating one half of a contradiction,® and 
every science has its own premisses from which are 


have seen) only the right answer will serve, Ross regards 
épwTnua as meaning ‘‘ assumption ”’ in this chapter. But 
Aristotle seems (to judge from the context and the examples 
quoted below) to be thinking of discussion rather than formal 
demonstration, so that the normal sense should perhaps be 
preferred. 
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ARISTOTLE 
77a 
> , >? ” ¢ x ¢ > ¢ / 
Thv emuoTHnV €€ Dv 6 avAAoyiopOs 6 Kal’ Exdorny, 
cin adv Te Eepw@Tnua emaTHpoviKdV, €€& Ov 6 Kal? 
aA ? ~ 
40 EKdOTHV olKElos ylyverat ovdAdAoytopos. ShAoV apa 
OTL OD TAY EpUTNUA YewpETpLKOV AV Ein ODS’ LaTpL- 
, e , \ , oN ” ” 2\\> 2? @ 4 
I7b KOV, Ofolws d€ Kal emi TOV GAAwY: GAN €€ wv 
SelkvUTaL TL TEPL WV 1 yewpeTpia eoTiv, W a” eK 
~ ‘ 9 ~ 4 - nw , v4 N > 
Tov abT@v SeikviTa: TH yewperpia, Womep TA OTr- 
, e , \ \ oN ~ ” \ A 
TuKd. dpolws d€ Kal émi TOV dAAwY. Kal TeEpi 
\ “A ~ 
pev ToUTWY Kal Adyov UpeKTéov EK TOV YEewLETPLKBV 
~ A V4 ~ ~ 
5 apY@v Kal CUpTEpacpaTwV, Tept d€ THY apyYa@v 
4 ~ , eo 
Adyov oby UdeKTEov TH yewpeTpn FH yewperpys- 
> A ~ ? ~ 
Opolws d€ Kal emt TOV aAAwY éemoTnLav. 
Ouvre wav dpa exaoTov éemuoTHuova EepwTnua Epw- 
TnTéov, ov” dmav TO épwrwpevov amoKpiTéov TEpt 
\ 
exdotov, adda Ta Kara THY EmoTHUNY doptobevTa. 
ioe d€ SiadeEeTar yewpeTpn 7 yewpéeTpyns ovTws, 
~ > >? 
davepov ott Kal KadAds, eav ex ToUTWY TL SeLKVUN’ 
7 ~ ~ U 
el d€ pH, od KadAds. SHArov 8 dre 08d’ eA€yyet 
, > > on A , 4 > >) nv 
yewpeTpnv adr’ 7) Kata oupPeByKos: wor odK av 
ein €V GYEWLETPHTOLS TEpL yewpeTpias dtadcKTéoV' 
? \ e ir } > 4 ¢e 4 de A 
Ajoe. yap 6 davAws diadreydpevos. dpotws dé Kal 
15 él TOV dAAwy exer ETLOTNUaYV. 
Ty A > ” \ > 7 s 9 ” 
Eve: 3° €oTse yewpeTpika Epwrypuata, ap €ort 
, > 
Kal ayewpeTpynTa; Kal Tap’ EKaoTHnVY EmOoTHUNY 
A 
Ta KaTa THY Gdyvotavy THY Tolav® yewperpiKa 
1 dv 7 ABCd. 2 om. ABC?d. 
3 soiav A?, Philoponus : zrocav. 


@ Because the principles of a science are assumed, not 
proved, by that science. 
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drawn the conclusions proper to that science, then 
there must be a scientific question corresponding to 
the premisses from which the conclusions proper to 
science are drawn. Hence it is clear that not every 
question will be geometrical (or medical, and similarly 
with the other sciences), but only those which corre- 
spond to the grounds for the proof of geometrical 
theorems, or the theorems of any science, such as 
optics, which uses for its proofs the same axioms as 
geometry (and similarly with the other sciences). Of 
these questions the geometrician must give an ac- 
count, based upon the principles and conclusions of 
geometry ; but he need not, as a geometrician, ac- 
count for the principles ¢ (and similarly with the other 
sciences). 

Hence we must not ask every question of each 
individual expert, nor is the expert bound to answer 
everything that is asked him about each given sub- 
ject, but only such questions as fall within the scope 
of his own science. If in arguing with a geometrician 
qua geometrician one argues by proving any given 
point from geometrical principles, evidently he will 
be arguing properly ; otherwise he will not. It is 
clear also that in the latter case one cannot refute 
a geometrician, except accidentally.2. Therefore one 
should not discuss geometry among people who are 
not geometricians, because they will not recognize 
an unsound argument. The same applies to all other 
sciences. 

Since there are geometrical questions, are there Sources of 
also ungeometrical questions ? In any given science paeohine 
(e.g. geometry), what sort of ignorance is it that reasoning. 


» Because qua geometrician he can only be refuted by a 
geometrical argument. 
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77b 
’ 1 \ , € \ \ ” 
E€OTLV 5 Kat TOTE POV O KaTa TYV AYVOLQAV ovAdoyic- 


1 €9 | , r “n ¢2 
20 LOS 6 EK TOV avTiKeyLevwV avAdoyLaLos, 7) 0” TAapa- 
/ \ , , oN Ee » , 
Aoytopos, KaTa yewperpiav dé; 7 €€ GAAns Téxv7ns, 
a > 4 > 
olov TO povatKov €oTW EpwTnua ayewperpnTov 
A 4 \ Q A , 4 
TEpl yewperpias, TO O€ Tas TapadAAyAous ovpTi- 
Z ‘ 3 
mTEW olecJat yewETpLKOY TTWS KAL AYEwMeTPNTOV 
” , \ \ “~ 74 A A 
dAAov Tpd70v; dSitTov yap ToDTO, WaTrEp TO appvO- 
7 b) “~ 
25 [LOV, KGL TO [LEV ETEPOV AYEWLETPYNTOV T| jun ExeELv 
em) . oo» 3 \ > ¢ ~ t 
[Woep TO appvbuov], to 5 eErepov TH datvrAws 
éxew" Kal 7 dyvowa avrn Kal* 7 eK THY ToLovTwWY 
> ~ > 4 > A “~ , ) ” 
apy@v évavria. ev 5é tots palyuacw odK éotww 
e 4 e / ¢ \ 4 3 ‘ IyEN \5 
Opotws 6 Tapadoyiopos, OTL TO [LéGOV EaTlY GEL TO 
4 / “~ , 
OuTTOV’ KaTa TE Yap TOUTOU TAaVTOS, Kal TODTO TAAL 
> / , \ \ , 

30 Kat’ dAAov Aéyerat mavTds: TO b€ KaTNYOpPOUpEVOV 
od Aéyerat wav. Tatra 5° €otiv oiov opav TH vojces, 
3 \ A 4 Ld Ss ~ / a 
ev d€ Tots Adyous AavOaver. dpa mas KUKAOS oyHpA; 

~ / 
av d€ ypadn, SfAov. ti dé; Ta én KUKAos; dave- 
pov Ore ovK EaTLY. 
Od det 8’ Evoracw ets abTo dhépew ev 7° 4 mpd- 
1 €orw Kal adyewperpnta f: éorw 7 dyewperpyra Bekker. 
2 6 om. Cn. 3 secl. Mure. 


4 xat om. Aldina, Bekker. 5-om. Cid. 
8 gy # ci. Ross, leg. fort. comm.: dy 7. 

* je. relevant although mistaken. A “‘ question’? may 
be (a) proper to a given science, but “‘ ignorant ’’ because 
based (1) on false premisses or (2) false inference from true 
premisses, or (6) proper to a quite different science. 

> Cf. Met. 1022 b 35, 
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makes questions still geometrical ?¢ Is an ignorant 
conclusion one which is drawn from premisses oppo- 
site to the true ones, or an inference which though 
invalid is nevertheless geometrical? Or is it an 
inference drawn from a different science, as, €f3,- a 
musical question is ungeometrical with reference to 
geometry, while to think that parallel lines meet is 
in a sense geometrical, although in another sense 
ungeometrical? (For “ ungeometrical,” like “ un- 
rhythmical,” has two senses ; in one sense a thing is 
ungeometrical because it lacks the quality altogether, 
and in another sense because it possesses the quality 
but slightly.°) It is ignorance in this latter sense, 
1.€., ignorance which proceeds from premisses of this 
kind,° which is contrary to scientific knowledge. In 
mathematics formal invalidity is not so common, 
because it is always the middle term that provides 
the ambiguity (for one term is predicated of all the 
middle, and this in turn is predicated of all another, 
but the predicate is not distributed “) ; and in mathe- 
matics middle terms are clearly visualized whereas 
ambiguities pass unnoticed in dialectical argument. 
‘Is every circle a figure?” If one draws a circle 
the answer is obvious. “‘ Well, are the epic poems @ a 
circle ?”’ Evidently they are not. 

One should not meet an argument with an objec- 


¢ Exhibiting defective knowledge of the right science. 

¢ Aristotle is thinking of a syllogism in Barbara, the only 
figure useful for demonstration. 

¢ The Epic Cycle was the name given to a sequence of 
early epic poems which, supplementing the Iliad and Odyssey, 
narrated the whole story of the Trojan War (and perhaps also 
the legends connected with Thebes). To call this ‘‘ cycle ”’ 
a “‘ circle ”’ would be an absurd quibble, although the words 
are the same in Greek. 
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77b 
35 


40 


78a 
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ARISTOTLE 


, 
TAGLS ETAKTLKH. WoTTEN yap ODSE TPOTACIsS EaTLV 
pen eorw emt Aciovwy (ov yap eoTaL eT TAaVTWD, 
éx tav KabddAou 8’ 6 avdAdoytopds), SHAOV OTe OVS’ 
EvoTacls. at avTal yap mpoTdacets Kal evoTacets: 
/ N° , \ 
nv yap péper evoraow, avrn yevowr’ av mpoTaats 7 
amrodenKkTiKn 7) SvaAEKTLK?. 
Ry / > Led > / / \ 4 
LupPaiver 5’ éevious acvdAdAoyiotws A€éyew dia TO 
AapPdavew apdorépots Ta éemdueva, olov Kal 6 
Kauwevds zrovet, O7t TO Tip ev TH ToAAaTIAGGia ava- 
a nn ‘4 
Aoyia’ Kat yap TO TUp Taxv yevvarat, ws dor, Kal 
¢ € 3 , v4 >] ? »” / 
auTn 7 avadoyia. otvrw 5’ otk éoTt avddoyiopos: 
> > >] ~ / > / ¢ ¢ / 
GAN’ et TH TaxtoTn avadoyia éemerat 4 ToAAaTAG- 
\ ~ ‘ ¢ / > ~ / > 4 
Glos Kal TH Tupi t TaxloTn ev TH Kujo avadoyia. 
> + \ ov 3 / > ~ 
eviore prev ovv ovk evdeyerat auvAdoyicacbar ex TOV 
? 4 ¢ > ? / 3 > ? | San) 
etAnupeven, Ore 5° evdexetar, GAN’ ody dparat. 
s 4 a 
Et 3° Hv addvvarov ex evdous adnéés SdetEat, 
e/ nN s \ > / > 4 \ a ? 
pdd.ov av yv 70 avadvew: avréotpepe yap av e& 
> / » \ \ + , > +S A 
avayKns. €oTw yap To A ov: TovTov 8° ovTos Tadl 
” a > ¢ ” e A >? ; 4 
€or, & ol0a OTL EoTW, olov 70 B. €k TovTWwY apa 
, 4 ” ? A 3 4 \ “~ \ 
dei€w Ore EoTw exelvo. avrioTpéper d€ waAAoV Ta 


¢ For “ objections”? see An. Pr. 69 a 37 ff. There par- 
ticular objections are admitted as logically possible; here 
they are excluded because we are dealing with scientific 
demonstration, in which any objection must be capable of 
serving as premiss in a fresh proof. The reading adopted 
here seems to be that of the commentators and gives a better 
sense than the vulgate. 

» Se. ‘‘ as middles in the second figure,” and undistributed 
middles at that. It is in fact a common type of paralogism. 
Aristotle goes on to show how the terms must be related to 
give a valid conclusion in the first figure. Caeneus may be 
the Lapith in Antiphanes’ play of that name, but he may 
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tion in which the (minor) premiss is inductive.* Just must not be 
as a premiss which does not hold good of more than ™'°"Y* 
one case is no true premiss (because it will not hold 

good of all cases, and syllogism proceeds from uni- 

versal judgements), so an objection of this nature 

is no true objection. Premisses and objections are 

the same, in that any objection which is brought 

may become a premiss, either demonstrative or dia- 

lectical. 

We find that some persons argue fallaciously Paralogism 
through taking consequents of both terms?; as inthe 
Caeneus does in maintaining that fire spreads in figure. 
geometrical progression, on the ground that both fire 
and this kind of progression increase rapidly. But 
with these conditions there is no syllogism ; only if 
the most rapid rate of increase implies geometrical 
proportion, and fire in its motion implies the most 
rapid rate of increase. Sometimes it is not possible 
to draw an inference from the assumptions ; some- 
times it is possible,* but the method of procedure is 
overlooked. 

If it were impossible to prove a true conclusion Error in the 
from false premisses,? analysis would be easy ;_ be- 2iysno! 
cause conclusion and premisses would necessarily 
reciprocate. Let A be a real fact, whose reality 
implies that of certain other facts, e.g., B, which I 
know to be real; then from the latter I will prove 
the existence of A. Reciprocation is more usual in 


equally well have been a real person, though unknown to 
us. 

¢ If the major premiss is convertible. 

@ Butitis not: An. Pr. II. ii-iv. The analysis in question 
is the analysis of a problem, i.e. the discovery of the pre- 
misses necessary to prove a given conclusion. Cf. Hth. Nic. 
1112 b 20 ff. 
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ev Tots pabijpacw, OTL OvDdEV ovpBeBnKos AapBa- 
vovow (adda Kal TOUTw duadepovot TOV ev Tots dta- 
Aéyots) aAd’ dpicpods. 

Av€erat 8° od da TOV peowrv, GAAa TH TpocdAap- 

a e \ A “A \ lan 4 
Bavew, otov to A tod B, robéro 6€ rot TL, maAw 
totro vob A, Kat Todr’ Eis azeipov' Kai eis TO 
mAdytov, otov 76 A kal kata tod I Kal Kata Tob 
EB, olov cor a,prO Los TOGOS 7 Kal dmeupos TOUTO 
>] 
ep aw A, o TEpUTTOs apibuos 7oa0s ep ov B, 
dpilhuds TEpLTTOS ep ob he eory dpa to A kata 
tot TV’. Kat €orw 6 dptios toads apiOpos éd’ of 
A, 0 dpttos apibuos ef” od E- éotw apa ro 
Kata Too E. 

XIII. To ” OTL Suapeper KaL TO OuoTL emioraobar, 
mp@rov pev ev TH avrTy emLOTHEN Kal ev TavTY 
bux, € EVOL [LEV 7 poTrov Eav Ln Ov dpeowv yeyynrat 
6 ovAdoyiopos (od yap AapBaverar TO m™p@rov aiTLov, 
7 O€ Tod SidTe EmLoTHUN KATA TO Tp@Tov airiov), 
BA \ > > > / 4 > AY \ \ “~ ped 
aAAov d€ €t du apéowy pev, adda H7) dia TOO atriov 
aAAG TaAV avT.oT pepovTr ev dua Too yropiurépov. 
KwAve yap _ ovdev TOV aVTLKATHYOPOULEVeY yvw- 
pyLasrepov clvar evioTe TO Py aiTLov, wor’ EoTat dud 
TOUTOV 1) amedekts olov OTL eyyvs ot mAavyTeEs bua 

~ \ , 

Too py oriABew. coTw ep @ r mavnres, ep @ B 
70 tay orihBew, ep’ @ A To eyyes elvas. adn bes 57) 
To B xara vot T etrrety ot yap mavnres ov orih- 
Bovow. adda kai to A kara Tod B+ 76 yap ph 


SC Vin 2 is 

» Sc. lower than any which have hitherto been used, In 
this way the system can be extended downwards. The 
middle terms of the main system are already established ; 
otherwise it would not be scientific. But it is also possible 
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mathematical problems, because mathematics never 
assumes an accident but only definitions. This is 
another @ respect in which mathematical differs from 
dialectical reasoning. 

A science expands not by the interpolation of Expansion 
middle terms but by the addition of extreme terms °; °f @ science. 
e.g., A is predicated of B, and the latter of C, and this 
again of D, and so ad infinitum. It may also be ex- 
tended laterally ; e.g., A may be predicated of both 
Cand EK. For example, A is number (determinate or 
indeterminate), B is determinate odd number, C is a 
particular odd_number ; then A is predicable of C. 

Again, D is determinate even number, and I. a par- 
ticular even number ; then A is predicable of E. 

XIII. Knowledge of a fact and knowledge of the Knowledge 
‘reason for it differ when both fall under the same Rhawiedse. 
science, under several conditions : (1) if the conclu- of its reason 
sion is not drawn from immediate premisses (for then although 
the proximate cause is not contained in them, and Poth fall | 
knowledge of the reason depends upon the proximate science. 
cause) ; (2) if the premisses are immediate, but the 
conclusion is drawn not from the cause but from the 
more familiar of two convertible terms ; for it may 
well be that of two reciprocally predicable terms that 
which is not the cause is sometimes the more familiar, 
so that the demonstration will proceed by it; e.g., 
the proof that the planets are near because they do 
not twinkle. Let C stand for “ planets,” B for “ not 
twinkling,” and A for “ being near.’”’ Then it is true 
to state Bof C; because the planets do not twinkle. 

But it is also true to state A of B ; because that which 


to extend the system laterally at any stage, as in the example, 
by linking a fresh minor (EF) to a given major (A) by a fresh 
middle (D). 
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78b 
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orihBov € eyyvs €oTt: ToOTO om * etAnpden bu emaywyis 
uv) ou _atobioews. dvdyKn obv To A TH Do Urrdpxery, 
wot d7modédetkTat OTL ob mAdvyres eyyus elo. 

« > e A ? “~ / > 5) ~ oo 
ovTos ovv 6 avAAoytopos ov Tod di6Tt adAa TOD OTL 
b U b) \ ‘ A A / b] / > > \ 
€oTiv: ov yap dua TO py oTtAPew eyyus etow, d.AAd 
dia TO eyyvs eivar od} artABovow. evyxwpel dé Kal 
Oud Gatépov Garepov derxO7vat, Kal €OTAL TOU Oudrt 
n amoderéts, olov €orw To LT mAdvyntes, ef” @ B ro 
> A > A A Ay U e / A \ 
eyyvs elvat, TO A TO py oTirBew: brdpyet 67) Kal 
70 Br TL cat ro A tH B [70 py ortABew],’ ware 

\ ral \ \ ~ la e / 
Kai T@® [76 A. Kat €or Tod dudTt 6 ovAAOytopos* 
etAnmTat yap TO mpatov aitiov. mddAw ws THY 

4 , ¢ / A ~ >] 
ceAnvyny detkvvovat OTt odatpoerdyjs, dia TOV ad- 
Enoewv: el Vvop TO avavopevoy OvUTw aparpoeoes, 
avgaver oy 7 oehjun, pavepov 6 OTL OPatpoELorjs* OUTW 
fev OvV TOD OTL yéeyovev 0 ovddoyopos, dvdmraAw 
de TEelévtos Tot pécou Tob didTu- od yap Sia Tas 

] 4 , b > AY ‘ A 
avénaers opaipoetdns €or, adda dua TO odat- 
poewons eltvat AauBdavee tas avfhoews Tovadras. 
aeAnvn eb & I’, chatpoedjs ed’ & B, ad&nats éd’ 
@ 

"E@’ av 6€ Ta péoa pH avriotpéder Kal éore 
VVWPLLWTEPOV TO AVaiTLOV, TO OTL LEV OELKVUTAL, TO 
duoTt O° ov. eTe Ef Hv 70 pécov e€w TiPeTar: Kai 
yap €v TovToLs TOO OTL Kal Ov TOD SidTL 7H amrddELEts: 
od yap A€yerau TO aitiov. olov dia Ti ovK avamvet 


1 secl. Ross. 





¢ Sc. as middle. 

® Sc. with the majors. This is a corollary to the foregoing 
case, the difference being that it is no longer possible to estab- 
lish the reason by converting the major premiss, 
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does not twinkle is near (this may have been assumed 
either by induction or through sense-perception). 
Then A must apply to C; and so it has been proved 
that the planets are near. Thus this syllogism proves 
not the reason but the fact; for it is not because the 
planets do not twinkle that they are near, but 
because they are near that they do not twinkle. (It 
is possible, however, to prove the middle by means of 
the major term, and then the demonstration will 
establish the reason. L.g., let C stand for “ planets,” 
B for “ being near” and A for “ not twinkling.” 
Then B applies to C, and A—[“ not twinkling ’’]—to 
B, and so A also applies to C; and the syllogism 
establishes the reason, because the proximate cause 
has been assumed.*) Or again as the moon is proved 
to be spherical from its phases; for if that which 
exhibits phases of this kind is spherical, and the moon 
exhibits phases, it is evident that the moon is spheri- 
cal. In this form the syllogism proves the fact, but 
when the middle term is interchanged with the major, 
we can establish the reason ; for it is not on account 
of its phases that the moon is spherical, but because 
it is spherical that it exhibits phases of this kind. C 
stands for “ moon,’’ B for “ spherical”? and A for 
‘* phase.” 

(3) Where the middle terms are not convertible ° 
and. that which is not the cause is better known than 
the cause, the fact can be proved but the reason 
cannot. (4) This is true also of syllogisms whose 
middle term falls outside ©; in these too the demon- 
stration establishes the fact and not the reason, since 
the cause is not stated. E.g., why does the wall not 


¢ In the second figure; the third, giving no universal 
conclusion, is useless for demonstration. 
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18b 
e “A 4 b) ~ 3 \ ~ ~ \ 
6 Totyos; OT od C@ov. Et yap TotTo Tov py 
avamvety aittov, ede. TO Cov elvar airiov Tov ava- 
mveiv, otov Et 7) aTOpacts aiTia TOO py VarapyeL, 7 
~ , 7 ? 

20 KaTapacis TOO UTapyYEW, WoTEp El TO aGovppeTpa 
elvar Ta Oepya Kat bvypa Tob wy vyraivew, TO ovp- 
petpa elvar TOO Vytatvew: Opuoiws Sé Kal El H KaTa- 

“~ ? > ~ A 4 
dacs Tob brapyew, 7 amdopaots TOD pH Umapyew. 
emi O€ TOV OVTWS aTrodcdoLevWY od GupBaiver TO 
Aexbév: od yap atav avamvet C@ov. 6 5€ avAdoyio- 

x TEP or. y 
\ 4 ~ , > + > ~ , ? 
pos ylyverat THS ToLaVTNS aiTias ev TH péow TxXH- 

@ ” \ ~ > a e \ ‘ 

25 watt. olov eatw 70 A Ca@ov, ep ov ro B zo 
3 “a > 79 a “a 7” A i \ 
avatvety, ep a I rotyos. 7@ pev odv B marti 
¢ 4 \ ~ \ A > , “~ om \ 
vaapxye. TO A (wav yap TO avamveov C@ov), T@ Se 

>] / <4 bP] \ A ~ >) / > A 
T ovfevi, wore otd€ ro B 7H IT odfevi: odk dpa 
avamvel oO Totyos. €oikacu. 5° al Tovatrat TeV 
3 ~ “A > e \ 3 ? ~ > 
aiti@v tots Kal” staepPoAnv etpnuevos: TotTo 6 
30 €oTL TO TA€OV ATOOTHOAVTA TO fLéGoV eEimeEtv, olov 
\ ~ > 4 ¢ 3 ? > > A 5) 
To Tov “Avayadpotos, ort ev LKvVOats ovk etolv avAn- 
7S 1 ae \ ” r 
Tpldes, ov0€ yap aurredor. 
‘| 
Kara pev on THY adtHY EmLoTHUNY Kal KATA THY 
Tov peowv Féow atrar duadopat elow Tod OTe mpOS 
Tov Tod dLoTL vAdoytapov: dAAov SE TpdTOV Stadéeper 
\ J ~ ag > ” 3 4 e , 

35 TO OLOTL TOU OTL TH Ou GAANS EmLoTHUNS EKATEPOV 

Gewpetv. Tovadra 8° €oTWw doa ovTWS ExEL TOS 
1 avdAnrpides np, Philoponus, Themistius: aedvAntad ABCd. 


2 7@ np: To. 





@ But it is not; see below. 

» According to Aristotle only warm-blooded animals 
breathe (cf. De Resp. 478 a 28 ff.), so in the example “ animal ”’ 
is too wide a middle term. 
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breathe ? Because it is not an animal. If this were 
the reason for its not breathing, “ being an animal ”’ 
ought to be the reason for breathing *; on the prin- 
- ciple that if a negative statement gives the reason for 
an attribute’s not applying, the corresponding affir- 
mative statement will give the reason for its apply- 
ing; e.g., if the disproportion of the hot and cold 
elements in us is the cause of our not being healthy, 
their due proportion is the cause of our being healthy. 
Similarly too if the affirmative statement gives the 
reason for an attribute’s applying, the negative 
statement will give the reason for its not applying. 
But in the given instance the conclusion does not 
follow ; for not every animal breathes.’ A syllogism 
which proves this sort of cause occurs in the middle 
figure. £.g., let A stand for “ animal,” B for “ re- 
spiration ’’ and C for “ wall.’”’ Then A applies to all 
B (for everything that breathes is an animal), but to 
no C, and so neither does B apply to any C. Hence 
the wall does not breathe. Such causes as these are 
like far-fetched explanations ; I mean stating the 
middle term in too remote a form, e.g., the dictum of 
Anacharsis that there are no flute-players among the 
Scythians because there are no vines.° 

These, then, are the differences between the syllo- 
gism which proves the fact and that which proves the 
reason, within the same science and according to the 
position of the middle terms. But there is another 
way in which the fact and the reason differ, vzz., in 
each being studied by a different science. This is 
true of all subjects which are so related that one is 

¢ The full chain of implication is something like ‘“‘ flute- 
playing—thirsty work—heavy drinking—wine—grapes— 
vines.”” Anacharsis was a Scythian ethnologist of the sixth 
century B.c. (Herodotus iv. 76). 
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/ 
aAAnia wor’ elvat Parepov b7o0 Oatepov, otov Ta 
\ 
OTTLKA TpOsS yEewpeETpiav Kal TA pNXaVLKA TTpOS 
OTEPEOMETPiAV KaL TA AppoviKa pos aplOuntiKiV 
\ \ A 
Kal Ta Pawopueva mpos aoTpodoyiKyv. ayedov Se 
CUVWVUJLOL EloLW EVLal TOUTWY THY ETLOTHU@V, OloVv 
U Cd \ \ e 
aotpodoyia 4 Te pabyuatiKH Kal 7H VvaUTLKH, Kal 
/ \ \ 
appovekn y TE pabnuaTiKH Kal 1) KATA THY akon. 
~ \ \ \ i“ ~ > ~ 
evTava yap TO pev OTL TOV aloOnTiK@V Eld€éval, TO 
dé dudte TOV pabyyatiK@v: otro yap éxyovot Tov 
> / \ > / \ 4 > a \ 
aittwy tas amrodelEets, Kal woAAdKis ovK taact TO 
4 / e \ / ~ é 
6Tt, Kabamep of TO KabodAov BewpodvTes TroAAdKtS 
évia TOY Kal” ExaoTov ovK Loact Ou aveTrioKersiay. 
éott O€ Tabra doa EeTEpdv TL OvTA THY OdGiaV KEXpPN- 
Tau Tots eldeow. Ta yap pabyuara TeEpt €idn EoTiV: 
, > \ 
od yap Kal” droKeywévov Tivos: et yap Kal Kal? 
UTOKELMLEVOU TLVOS TA yEewpeTpLKa eaTLV, GAN’ ody 
h ye Kal’ dmoKkeypévov. exer b€ Kal TpOS THY 
\ 
ONTLKHV, WS AUTN TpOs THY yewpeTplav, aAAn mpos 
“a ~ \ ¢ 
TavTnv, olov TO TEpl THS tploos* TO EV yap OTL 
~ 3 / \ A f 3 “A “ ¢ ~ nv 
dvaixod etdévat, TO d€ Sud7L OTTLKOD, HY aTAds 7 
~ \ \ / \ \ \ ~ \ (ee) 
Tot Kata To pabyya. moddat d€ Kat THY pn Or 
aAAnAas emornuav Eexovow ovTws, olov taTpiKy 
TpOS YewmEeTplav’ OTL pev yap Ta EAKN TA TrEpLpEpT) 
/ ~ > ~ 90 / , \ 
Bpadvrepov byialeTat Tob tatpod etdéevat, didtt de 
TOU yEewsLeTpov. 


* 4.e,, studied by more than one science. 

> Up to this point it might be supposed that Aristotle 
recognizes two “levels” of science, concerned respectively 
with form and with informed matter. It now appears that 
there are three “ levels,” the highest studying universals, the 
lowest particulars, and the other mediating between them. 

¢ Philoponus offers two explanations: (1) because such 
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subordinate to the other, as is the relation of optical 
problems to plane and of mechanical problems to 
solid geometry and of harmonical problems to arith- 
metic and of the study of phenomena to astronomy. 
Some of these sciences have practically the same 
name; e.g., both mathematical and nautical astro- 
nomy are called astronomy, and both mathematical 
and acoustic harmonics are called harmonics. In 
these cases it is for the collectors of data to know 
the fact, and for the mathematicians to establish 
the reason. The latter can demonstrate the causes, 
whereas they are often ignorant of the fact ; Just as 
those who are studying the universal are often igno- 
rant of some of the particular instances, through lack 
of thorough investigation. Of this kind® are all 
objects which, while having a separate substantial 
existence, yet exhibit certain specific forms. Tor the 
mathematical sciences are concerned with forms ; 
they do not confine their demonstrations to a par- 
ticular substrate. Even if geometrical problems refer 
to a particular substrate, they do so only incidentally. 
As optics is related to geometry, so is another 
science to optics, namely, the study of the rainbow.? 
To know the fact of the rainbow’s existence is for 
the natural scientist ; to know the reason is for the 
optician, either simply as such or as a mathematical 
optician. Many of the sciences which are not strictly 
subordinate stand in this relation ; e.g., medicine to 
geometry. It is for the doctor to know the fact that 
circular wounds heal more slowly, but it is for the 
geometrician to know the reason for the fact.° 


wounds have the greatest area in relation to their perimeter, 
(2) because the healing surfaces are farther apart and nature 
has difficulty in joining them. 
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79 a 
XIV. Taév $€ cynuatwv émornpovikov padvota 


TO Tp@TOV €oTW. al Te yap pabypatiKal THY ém- 
OTHU@V Ola ToUTOU Pepovar Tas amodeifets, otov 
20 dpubpnreicn Kal yeowperpia Kal OnTUK, Kal axedov 
ws elmretv doat Tob Sidr Trowobvrat THY oKéeduv? 7 
yap OAws 7) ws emt TO TOAD Kal EV TOS Ae 
dua TOVTOV TOD GyNHMaATOS 6 TOU dLOTL avAAOYLOLOS. 
woTe Kav Oia TodT’ Ely padtoTra emLoTNMOVUKOV: 
KUplesTarov yap Tod eldevar TO Oudre Dewpeiy. eiTa 
25 THY Tob Ti e€oTW emLoT HUN dua p.ovov TOUTOU On- 
pedoar SuvaTov. ev pev yap T@ ecw oxHpare ov 
ylyverau KaTYYOpLKOS ovMoyapds, n O€ 700 Tt 
€or eTLoT HUN KATAPacews: ev de TO €oxary 
yiyverar pev add’ od Kafddov, To d€ TL EoTL TOV 
KaQodou €oriv: od yap 7H eate C@ov Simovv 6 av- 
30 Opwios. ert ToUTO pev ekeivwv ovdeV TpoddeiTat, 
exeiva dé Oud TOUTOU KATATUKVOOTAL Kal avgerar, 
Ews av els TA GuEca EAGn. pavepov ovv OTL KUpLW- 
Tatov Tob émiotacbat TO mpOTov axfpua. 
XV . “Qorep de drrapxew TO A 7 B evedexeto 
drops, ovTw kal ity drdpxew eyxwpel. dey d€ 
35 TO drdpucws dmrdpxew 7 py brapyew TO PA elvar 
avr av jéoov" ovrw yap OUKETL eoTa KOT dAdo TO 
dmdpxew 7 PT Umdpyew. OTaV pev ow 7 To A Ff 7 
70 B ev dhXw Twi H, Kat aude, ovK EvdexETaL TO 





CANE ET 1M > Ibid. vi. 

OCF, ANE 12904 30M. 

4°72 b18-25, 

¢ j.e., immediately. 

f Aristotle means when (a) A belongs to a genus which 
excludes B, or (6) B belongs to a genus which excludes A, or 
(c) A and B belong to different genera. It is not clear whether 
he intends the fourth case—when A and B belong to the same 
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XIV. The most scientific of the figures is the first. 
Not only do the mathematical sciences, such as arith- 
metic, geometry and optics, advance their demon- 
strations by means of this figure, but so, broadly 
speaking, do practically all sciences which investigate 
reasons ; for it is by this figure, if not universally, at 
least as a general rule and in most cases, that the 
syllogism establishing the reason is effected. Hence 
on this account too the first figure may be regarded 
as the most scientific ; for the most essential part of 
knowledge is the study of reasons. Further, by this 
figure alone is it possible to pursue knowledge of the 
essence ; for in the middle figure we get no affirma- 
tive conclusion,? and the knowledge of a thing’s 
essence must be affirmative ; while in the last figure 
we get an affirmative conclusion, but it is not uni- 
versal,’ whereas the essence belongs to the category 
of universals ; it is not in any particular sense that 
man is a two-footed animal. Finally the first figure 
is independent of the others, whereas they are supple- 
mented and augmented by it until immediate pre- 
misses are obtained. Thus it is evident that the first 
figure is most essential to knowledge. 


The first 
figure is 
supreme for 
purposes of 
science. 


XV. Just as A may (as we saw”) apply atomically ® Immediate 


to B, so also it may not-apply atomically. By apply- 


negative 
proposi- 


ing or not-applying atomically I mean that there is tions, im- 


no middle term between them; for in this case the 
applying or not-applying will no longer depend upon 


possible if 
either term 
is, or both 
terms are, 


some other term. (1) When either A or B or both contained in 
are contained in some whole, it is impossible that A * °°?" 


genus—to be included in his formula, or whether he dismisses 
it as self-evident. He is probably thinking of A and B as 
species ; and if they are different species of the same proxi- 
mate genus their disconnexion can be proved through one or 
other of their differentiae. 
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A 7@ B mpwtws py brdpyew. eoTw yap To A ev 
¢ ~ > ~ 9 \ de 9 > a ~ 
oAw 7T@ I’. otvxoby ei ro B pl) €or ev oh 7a 1 
(éyxepel yap To pev A eivar ev vi oAw, 70 sé B 
py etvas ev TovT@) ouddoyopos € €oTat TOD Hy dirdp- 
yew 70 A 7 Bo et yap 7H pev A marti ro TL 7h 
dé B pydevi, oddevi 7H Bro A. opotws dé Kal ef 
\ \ ’ ¢ , 9 @ > pe \ \ 
To pev B ev oAw Twi €or, oiov ev T@ A> TO pev 
yap A mavri T® B vmapyer, To b€ A oddevi 7H" A, 
wore TO A ovdevi TO B trdp€er d1a avdAdAoyopod. 
t 
A > \ \ f 7 \ > +S > 
tov abdrov d€ tpdmov decxyOyjoeTat Kal ef Gudw év 
Aw Ti €oTLY. 
"Ore 8° evddyerar 70 B py) efvar ev @ OAw earl 
\ &) LA \ > e \ \ 3 ~ 
7o A, 9 maAw ro A ev @ 70 B, davepov ex rav 
~ 4 N > 4 > 4 3 

GvoTOLYL@V, Goat pn eTaAAdtrovow aAAnAas. Eb 
yap pnoev tov ev 7H ADA ovotoyia Kata pn- 
5 \ “A “~ > low \ > > 
evos KaTynyopeiran TOV ev TH BEEZ, ro 8’ A ev 
v4 > ay ~ 4 av \ Ld \ 
dAw eoti Tr YO avorolyw ovt., davepov oti TO B 
3 ; 7 >? f ~ > Ul \ e , 
ovK €oTa ev TH > eradAAaovar yap at ovororyiac. 
e U N \ 3 \ >? Ld 4 9 
Gpoiws b€ Kal et TO B ev OAw Tit eoTLV. 

"Hav dé Hnderepov nH eV bw pndeve, HA dmdpxn 
de 70 A 7H B, dvdyKn GATOLWS L1 dmapxe. a 
yap €oTa TL ecov, avayKyn Bdrepov adta@yv ev OAw 
Twi elvary Y yap EV TH TPWTW OXHATL H EV TH 
péow eotat 0 avdAdoytopds. et pev obv ev TH 

, \ ” > cf / \ \ 
mpwTtw, To B €orat ev dAw Twi (KaTadatiKny yap 
del THY pds TOdTO yiyvecOat mpdTacy), ei 5° ev 

~ 4 e 4 ” \ > 4 \ 
T@ péow, OTOTEPOY ETUXEV’ TMpOS audoTéepolts yap 


1 +@v n, Bekker. 


¢ This again means “ immediately.” 
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should not-apply in the primary sense * to B. For 
let A be contained in the whole of C. Then if B is 
not contained in the whole of C (for it is possible for 
- A to be contained in a whole although B is not also 
contained in it), there will be a syllogism proving 
that A does not apply to B.° For if C applies to all A 
but to no B, A will apply to no B. Similarly too if B is 
contained in some whole, e.g., D; for D applies to 
all B, and A to no D,¢ so that by syllogism A will 
apply to no B. The proof will take the same form 
also if both terms are contained in some whole. 

That B may not be contained in the whole which 
contains A, and vice versa, will be evident from the 
consideration of series @ of mutually exclusive pre- 
dicates. For if none of the terms in the series ACD 
is predicable of any of the terms in the series BEF, 
and A is wholly contained in H, a term in the former 
series, obviously B will not be contained in H; for 
then the series would not be mutually exclusive. 
Similarly too if B is wholly contained in some other 
term. 

On the other hand if neither is wholly contained are possible 
in any term, and A does not apply to B, it must not- piceeras 
apply atomically. For if there is to be a middle term, contained. 
one of the terms A and B must be wholly contained 
in some genus. The syllogism will occur either in the 
first or in the middle figure. If it occurs in the first, 
it will be B that is wholly contained in some genus (for 
the premiss relating to B must be affirmative) ; if in 
the middle figure, it will be either A or B indifferently, 
since we get a syllogism when the negative statement 


> So the relation of A to B is not atomic. 
¢ By conversion. 
4 Consisting of genera with their species and sub-species. 
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Andbevros tod orepytiKod ylyverar avdAdoytopos: 
appotépwv & atodatik@v ovody ovK éarat. 

Mavepov odv oT. evdéxeTat Te GAXo* drAAw p17) 
Uirapyew aTopws, Kat mor évddyerar Kal Tas 
elpnyKapLeV. 

XVI. "Ayvo.a 8’ 7 pu) Kat’ anddacw aAAa Kata 
didbeaw Aeyopévyn eat ev 7) dia avdAdoyropod yry- 
vopevyn amaTn, avTn 8° ev pev Tols TpwWTWSs UTap- 
yovow 7 un vmdpyovo. ovpPaiver duys° 7 yap 
otav amA@s vrodAdby vrapyew 7 wn bmdpyew, 7 
oTav dva avddoyropob AaBy THY brroAnyu. TAS péev 
obv amAfs vmoAnbews adh n anaryn, THs b€ dua 
avrAdoyiopod mAcious. py bTapyérw yap TO A pn- 
devi TO” B atdpuws: odKodv é€av ovddoyilnrar badp- 
xe ro A t® B, péecov AaBwv 76 VT, Hrarnuévos 
éorat dua avAdoyiopod. evdexerar ev ovdv apdo- 
Tépas Tas mpoTacers Elva Pevdeis, evdexeTat SE THV 
éreépav povov. ef yap pyre TO A pndevi trav I 
bmapye. pyre TO |’ pundevi trav B, etAnara 8 
exatepa avaTradw, audw evdets Eoovrar. eyywpel 
5° ovtws éxeww TO I’ zpos to A kat B wore pre 
bo TO A elvat unre KabddAov TH B. 76 pev yap B 
advvatov elvar ev Aw Tiwi (tpwTWwWs yap édréyero 
atTt® To A pn brdpyew), To dé A ovK avayKn Tact 
Tots ovow elvar KabdAov, wot’ auddtepar wevdets. 
adda Kat THY ETépav evdeyeTas GANOA AapBavew, od 
pevTou oToTEpav eTvyxev, dAAa THY AT: 7 yap TB 
mpoTacis aet wevdns e€oTrar dua TO ev pndevi eivar 
to B, tHv de AT éeyywpe?, ofov ei To A cai TO T 

1 om. Bekker. 2 sav ABCd, Bekker. 
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is assumed in connexion with either of them, but 
when both are negative there will be no syllogism. 

Thus it is evident that one term may not-apply 
atomically to another ; and we have explained when 
and how this is possible. 

XVI. Ignorance, considered not in a negative sense Error in 
but as a positive disposition of mind, is error reached fespect of 
through inference.* In propositions stating an imme- mediately 
diate positive or negative relation it arises in two ers 
ways: (a) when we directly suppose ® that one term 
applies or does not apply to another, and (6) when we 
reach this supposition by inference. The error arising 
from direct supposition is simple, but that which is 
based on inference takes more than one form. Let (1) Negative 
A apply atomically to no B. Then if we infer, taking "4" 
C as the middle, that A applies to B, our error will be 
based on inference. It is possible either for both 
premisses or for one only to be false. (i) For if A (i) Both 
applies to no C and C to no B, and we have assumed fixe. 
the contrary in each case, both premisses will be 
false (it is possible for C to be so related to A and B 
that it neither falls under A nor applies universally 
to B. For B cannot be wholly contained in a genus, 
since we stated above © that A is directly inapplicable 
to it; and A need not necessarily apply universally 
to everything : hence both premisses are false.) (ii) (ii) Major 
It is also possible to assume one true premiss : not fae 7 
either premiss indifferently, but AC (the premiss CB 
will always be false, because B is contained in no 
genus; but AC may be true); e.g., if A applies 

¢ This is a hasty statement, and Aristotle proceeds at once 
to correct it; but since the direct misapprehension described 
under (a) does not admit logical analysis he says no more 
about it and confines his attention to (6). 

> Se. wrongly. ¢ b 29, 
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\ ~ ¢€ , > / v4 \ 4 
kat TQ B UTGpXEL ATOpas. Konay (ep Cra 
KaTyyophnra: TavTO TAELOvwY ovdEeTEpoV ev" OvdE- 

4 »” 4 > 9 4 *Q> > 4 > 4 
Tépw eaTtat. dwadéper 6° ovdev, 00d Et py aTOUwWS 
brapyee. 

‘H 4 iO “~ e / > , \ , 

pev ovv Tot Umdpyew amdtyn dia TovTwWY TE 
KQL OUTW yiyverat povws (od yap Av ev dAAw ox7}- 
pate Tod brapxewv ovddAoytopds), 7) SE TOD fu) UTAp- 
yew ev TE TH TPWTW Kal ev TH peow oxXTpaTL. 
TpOTov ovv eimwpuev ToCAY@s ev TH TPWTW yLYy- 
VETQL, KAL THS ExoVTaY TOV TpoTacewv. 
°F ) 4 \ s > / } “~ ? “~ 

vOeXETAL LEV OvV apdoTépwv Pevdav ovodr, 
e > 4 \ ~ \ “ e€ 4 > 4 
otov e6 TO A xai T@ I cat rH B brdpyet aropws: 
eav yap AnpOH ro pev A 7H IT pydevi, ro 5é€ T 

. “~ “A e 4 3 4 \ 
mav7t. T® B, pevdeis at mpotracers. evdeéyerar de 
Kal THs ETépas yevdobs ovoNs, Kal TaUTHS OTOTEpAS 
” > a ‘ A \ > a > A 
ETUXEV. evywpet yap THv ywev AI adnOF etvar, tH 
dé PB pevdq, ryv péev AD aAnOF, ore od maar 
Tois ovow vrapxye TO A, tiv S€ TB evdq 6re 
207 Ct 2 i” \ e ‘ea ee 
advvatov Umapxew 7H Bro VT, & undevi brdpyer 

\ >] A ” b) A # “e / 
to A+ ov yap eTe adnbys éorar 7 AT’ wporacts: 
4 4 > / > 3 4 > “a \ ‘ 
apa dé, €l Kat elow auddrepat dAnOets, Kal TO OVpE- 

/ ” > 4 > A \ \ > 4 
mépacpa eatar aAnfés. aAdAa Kat tHv TB évée- 
xeTat adnO7 etvar tHs étépas otons yYevdots, ofov 

> \ \ 3 ~ 4 > “~ > 4 > -, 
ei 70 B kat ev 7@ T kat ev 7H A oriv avayny 

\ 4 e \ 4 > e > NN. 4 \ 
yap Garepov bro Garepov civat, wor’ av AdByn TO A 
pnoevt TH LT darapyew, pevdiys €orar % mpdtaots. 
pavepov ovv OTL Kal THs éTépas evdobs ovans Kal 
b) ~ 4 \ ¢€ 4 
appotv ectat yevdys 6 avAdoytopés. 


1 é€v om. ABCd, Bekker. 
2 undpyet Bekker. 
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atomically both to C and to B; for when the same 
term is immediately predicated of more than one 
subject, neither of these latter terms will apply to 
the other. It makes no difference to the result if the 
relation (of A to C) is not atomic. 
Thus erroneous affirmative attribution arises only 
from these causes and in these conditions (for we have 
seen * that a syllogism proving the (universal) affir- 
mative relation occurs in no other figure); but (2) Affirma- 
erroneous negative attribution occurs in the second {i¥¢ '! 
figure as well as in the first. Let us first state in how 
many forms it occurs in the first figure and how the A. Ssyllo- 
premisses are related. figure, ci 
Error is possible (i) when both premisses are false, (i) Both pre- 
e.g., if A applies immediately to both C and B; for ™S** 8°: 
if A is assumed to apply to no C, and C to all B, the 
premisses will be false. (ii) It is possible when either (ii) One pre- 
premiss indifferently is false. For AC may be true ™* f!*° 
and CB false : AC true because A does not apply to 
all things, and CB false because C cannot apply to B 
when A applies to no C; for the premiss AC will no 
longer be true, and moreover, if both premisses are 
true, the conclusion will also be true. Again, CB 
may be true, the other premiss being false ; e.g., if B 
is contained in both C and A. For one of these terms 
must be subordinate to the other ®; so that if we 
assume that A applies to no C, the premiss will be 
false. Thus it is evident that the syllogism will be 
false whether only one of the premisses is false or 
both are false. 
ee ae a as Rea 
» A to C; in the other case A would apply to all C, and 
therefore by inference to B, whereas it applies immediately 


to B. In fact, as Ross points out, A and C might be co- 
ordinate and overlapping. 
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80a 
> \ “~ / / Ld \ s \ 
Ev 5€ tT@ péow oxynjpate dAas pev elvar Tas Tpo- 
/ 3 / “ b] ? 4 @ \ 
TacELs audotepas evdets odK EvdexeTa (OTaV yap 
\ \ ~ ¢ 7 ? \ ” A a“ ~ 
To A mavti T@ B imdpyn, ovdev é€orat AaBetv 6 TH 
\ ¢ ff \ / > ? \ ¢e 4 ~ 3 
30 prev erépw travTi Oarépw 6’ obdevt brdpet, det 6 
ovtw AapBdvew Tas mpoTdoes WoTE TH pev bTap- 
yew T@ Sé py Uadpyew, elwep Eorar ovAdAoyiopos: 
3 Ss @ 4 A “A ¢ ? 
el ovv ovTw AapPavopevat evdeis, SAAOV ws Evav- 
/ 3 4 i “~ > 3 / b] 4 > 
tiws avaradw é€€ovot: TotTo 8’ advvarov), émi tt d 
¢ / QO \ / A s e 3 \ 
éxatépav ovdev KwAver Yevdh elvar, olov et to T 
35 KGL 7@ A kat 7 B rut bmdpxor av yap T@ pwev A 
Travel dn $65, dmdpxov T@ O€ B pnoevi, pevdeis pev 
dpuporepa AL TPOTAGELS, OU pevrou GAat aAd’ emi Th. 
Kal avarradw dé tebévtos Tod orepynTiKod WoavTws. 
tiv & érépav elvar yevdh Kal omoTepavoty e€v- 
40 d€xyeTar. O yap Urdpye. TH A mravti, Kal T@ B 
¢ 4 dN oO “A “A \ Lyd ¢ 4 \ 
80b Uapfe.- eav odv Andbh 7H pev A cAw drapyxew 70 
[7G 5€ B oAw pi) brdpyew, 4 pev TA adnéys 
gota, » O€ IB evdrjs. addw 6 7H B pyderi 
e / 3Q \ A \ e / ? \ “A 
brdpyes ovde TH A TavTi brapkea ec yap T@ A, 
A “A 3 > 9 ¢ Fond JA > ~ A 
Kat T® B- add’ ody barfpyev. eav odv AnpO7H ro LV 
57a wev A ordXw brdpyew 7H 5é B pydevi, 7 pev TB 
, > / 3 > e / / e / \ 
mpotacis aAnfys, 7 5° érépa pevdrs. opotws de 
Kat petatebévtos Tob oTepyTiKod. 6 yap pndevi 
e / A OA A ? \ ¢ / 2A > 
brdpyes TO A, o80E TH B oddevi trapEer’ €av obv 
Ange TO LT +o pev A 6d ey dmapyew TH 5€ B 
ohw dirdpxety, 1) pev AP TmpoTaors | adn Os. €oTal, 
10 7) er épa dé yevdys. Kat maAw, 6 mavTti tT) B 
> 
bmapxet, pndevi daPetv T@ A bmdpxov pedOos. av- 


dykn yap, «. T@ B wavri, kai TH A tii brapyew: 





¢ For a valid syllogism the premisses must be either AaC, 
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In the middle figure (i) it is impossible for both B. sylio- 
premisses to be wholly false ; for when A applies to 80.q° 
all B we shall not be able to find any term which will figure. 


apply to all of the one and to none of the other, yet See hie 
we must assume the premisses in such a way that the Srolly be 
middle applies to one but not the other extreme term, false, 

if there is to be asyllogism. If, then, the premisses so 
assumed are false, clearly if their contraries are as- 

sumed the converse result should follow ; but this is 
impossible.? But (ii) there is no reason why both pre- (ii) but may 
misses should not be partly false ; e.g., supposing that pg 2°" 
C should apply to some of both A and B; for if it is 
assumed to apply to all A and to no B, both premisses 

will be false : not wholly, however, but partly. So 

too if the negative is posited in the other premiss. 

(iii) Either premiss singly may be (wholly) false. For (iii) and one 
that which applies to all A will also apply to B; then May, pe 
if C is assumed to apply to the whole of A but to be in- false. 
applicable to the whole of B, CA will be true, and CB 

false. Again, that which applies to no B will not apply 

to all A; for ifit applies to A it will apply to B, which 

ex hypothes: it does not. Then if Cis assumed to apply 

to the whole of A but to none of B, the premiss CB will 

be true, and the other will be false. Similarly too 

when the negative premiss is transposed ; for that 

which applies to no A will not apply to any B. Thus 

if C is assumed to be inapplicable to the whole of A, 

but to apply to the whole of B, the premiss AC will 

be true, and the other false. Again, it is false to 
assume that that which applies to all B applies to no 

A ; for if it applies to all B it must also apply to some 


BeC or Aec, BaC ; and if both premisses are wholly false, 
either BeC, BaC or AaC, BeC must be true; but neither pair 
is compatible with BaA. 
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eav ovv Andby 7 pev B wavri dTdpyew 70 LP 7@ 
de A pndevi, 4 pev LB ddAnOrjs eorat, 4 Se TA 
pevd7js. 

Davepov ody GTi Kal apdotépwv ododv ievdadv 
Kal THs €Tépas povov éotat avddoyiopos anaTn- 

vies eae 
TLKOS EV TOtS aTOpoLS. 

XVII. Ey d€ TOLS BI ATOUWS tmdpxovow n pay 
dTdpxovow," OTav Lev dua TOO OiKeiov pécov yly- 
vyraL TOO pevddous ) ovdoytopos, ovx oldv TE appo- 
TEpas ipevdets civa TAS TpoTaceEts, ada Hovov THY 
Tpos T@ petlove dkpw. (Aéyw &’ olketov péaov 80’ 
od yiyverat THs avTiupacews 6 avAdoytopds.) tap- 
xéeTw yap To A 7H B bia pécov rob TT. ered obv 
avaykyn 7HV TB Kcatadarixjy AapBdavecbat avdAdo- 
yropod yuyvopevou, SijAov 6Tt aet avtyn €oTat ady- 
Ons ov yap aVTLOTPEpeTat. 7 de AT spevdns 
TAaUTYNS yap av TLoT pepoperns evavTlos yiyverar 6 
avAdoytopds. opoiws dé Kai ef €€ ddAns evortotyias 
AnpGein To pécov, oiov 70 A ci Kai €v TH A GAw 
€oTt Kat KaTa TOO B Karnyopetrat TavTés: avayKy 
yap THv pev AB mpédracw pévew, tH 8’ érépav 
avriotpepeobar, wal? 7 pev act adnOys, 4 8 aet 
pevdns. Kal axedov 7 ye ToradTn amaTn H adTy 
€o7t TH Ota TOD oikeiov pécov. éav dé py Sia Tod 
olkeiov ) pecou yiyvnras 0 ovdoyiopos, OTav pev bm0 
To A ¥ 70 pecov 7TH SE B pndevi & dTdpX, avdyKn 
ipevdets elvae duporépas. Anmréau yap evavrTiws 7 
ws €xXovow at mpoTdoets, ef préAAce ovdAAOytapos 
eceobar’ ovtw d€ AapPavopévwv ayuddrepar yiy- 

1 4 py Umdpxovaw om. ABn. 
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A. Thus if C is assumed to apply to all B but to 
no A, CB will be true and CA false. 

Thus it is evident that in atomic propositions 
erroneous inference will be possible when both pre- 
misses are false and when only one is false. 

XVII. In non-atomic attribution, whether affirma- Error in re- 
tive or negative,* when the false conclusion is reached ea. 
by means of the proper middle term, it is not possible ately rela- 
for both premisses to be false, but only for the major (1) Affirma- 
premiss. (By “ proper ”’ middle I mean that bye 
which the contradictory 8 conclusion is reached.) Let me elit 
A apply to B through C as middle term. Then since apineranee 
the premiss BC must be assumed as affirmative to pro- DY te 
duce a syllogism, clearly it must always be true ; for middle. 
it is not converted.* But AC is false ; for it is upon 
the conversion of this that the contrary conclusion 
results. Similarly too supposing that the middle (ii) Infer- 
term should be taken from another series of pre- See 
dicates 7; e.g., if D is both wholly contained in A and pope but 
also predicated of all B; for the premiss DB must 
remain unchanged while the other is converted, so 
that the former is always true and the latter always 
false. Error of this kind is practically the same as 
that which is inferred by the proper middle. If, how- (iii) Infer- 
ever, the syllogism is not effected by means of the fr Psan 
proper middle, when the middle is subordinate to A middle. 
but applies to no B, both premisses must be false ; 
for the premisses must be assumed in the contrary 
sense if there is to be a syllogism, and when they are 


* The latter is first considered at 81 a 15. 
® qe. the true conclusion. 
¢ j.e. changed in quality. Throughout this section dvri- 
Ppeheovas refers to qualitative change, not interchange of 
ject and predicate. Cf. An. Pr. 45 b 6, and II, viii-x. 
4 Non-essential attributes. 
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vovtat evdeis. otov ef To pev A oAw 7H A dr- 
tA \ \ \ ~ 3 4 ‘ 

dpxyet TO 6€ A pndevi tOv B- avriotpadevTwy yap 
TovTwv ovAdoyiapos T° EoTat Kal at mpoTaceEts ap- 

4 A e \ Nhe. \ \ \ f 
fotepat yevdeis. oTav de uy 7H U0 TO A TO peor, 
otov To A, » pev AA adnéns éora, 7 5é€ AB 

, e A \ > f v4 3 se > A 
yevdyjs. 7 pev yap AA adnfrjs, ore ovk Hv ev TO 
A 70 A, 7 de AB evdas, ore et Hv adAnOys, Kav To 

4 Oy > / 2 3. “a 
cupTréepacpa nv adnbés: add’ Hv Weddos. 

Ata d€ Tod pécov oynpatos yryvoyevns Tis 
ATATHS, AppoTepas pev ODK EvdeyeTat Wevdets elvat 
Tas mpotaces Aas (6Tav yap 7 TO B imo 70 A, 
ovdev EVOEXETAL TH ev TavTL TH SE pndevi brap- 

/ 2 4 \ / 4 e 4 ye 
yew, Kabamep ehéxOn Kat mpdtepov), THVv éTépav 
Eyywpel, Kal OTToTEpav ETvyeV. ef yap TOT Kal TA 
A kat 7@ B barapyet, eav AndO7A 7d pev A drapxeev 

A \ \ e¢ 7 ¢ \ 1 >? \ ” 

T@ b€ B py vrapxyev, 7 wev TA* adndijs éorat, 
7 O° é€répa evdrs. wadw 8 ei TO pev B AndbOetn 
70 |’ brapyov TH 5€ A pndevi, 7 péev TB adAnbys 
EoTat, 7 0 EeTEepa Wevdrs. 

> \ \ > \ s ~ 3 4 e 

Kav pev odv orepntikos 7 THs amatns 6 ovAdo- 
ylomos, eipnTa OTE Kal dia Tivwy €ora 7 aTaTn: 
eav d€ KatadatiKos, Otay pev da Tob olkelov 
p€aov, advvatov aupotépas civat pevdets: avayKn 
yap Hv TB pévew, eizep e€orar ovdAdoytopds, 

, ee \ , ? ¢ 2 > \ 
Kadamep €AéxyOn Kat mpdtepov: wore 7 AIT? det 
caTar pevdys, avTn yap €oTw 7% avTioTpedopevn. 
¢ u A ‘\ x 3 + f id 
Oopotws dé Kal et €€ GAAns cvoTotyias Aap Bavorto 
TO pécov, womep éAéxOn Kal éml THs oTepnTiKhs 
> / > 4 \ \ A f \ 3 
amaTys* avaykn yap TtHv pev AB pévew tiv 6 

1TA Mure, Ross: AI. 2 AT’ Mure, Ross: TA. 
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so assumed, both become false : e.g., if A applies to 
the whole of D, and D applies to no B; for when 
these propositions are converted, there will be a 
syllogism and both premisses will be false. But when 
the middle term, e.g. D, is not subordinate to A, the 
premiss AD will be true and DB false. AD will be 
true because D was not contained in A; DB will 
be false beeause if it had been true, the conclusion 
would have been true too ; whereas it is ex hypothesi 
false. 

When the error arises in the middle figure, it is B. Second 
impossible that both premisses should be wholly false sae pine 
(for when B is subordinate to A, nothing can apply to miss may be 
all of the one and to none of the other, as we observed both cannot 
above *), but one premiss, and that either one indiffer- p¢vho!y 
ently, may be false. For when C applies to both A 
and B, if it is assumed to apply to A but not to B, the 
premiss CA will be true, but the other will be false. 

Again, supposing that C is assumed as applying to B, 
but to no A, CB will be true but the other will be 
false. 

Thus we have stated when and from what sort of (2) Negative 
premisses the error will arise if the erroneous con- (wee 
clusion is negative. If it is affirmative, when (i) it is fisure:) 
reached through the proper middle term, it is impos- aes 
sible that both premisses should be false ; for the Port 
premiss CB must remain unchanged, if there is to be 
a syllogism, as we observed above.? Hence AC will 
always be false ; for this is the premiss whose quality 
is converted. Similarly too (ii) supposing that the (ii) Inter- 
middle term is taken from another predicate-series, °™?PY *, 
as we observed with reference to negative error © ; proper but 


< valid. 
for DB must remain unehanged, and AD must be iia 


2 802-29, > 80 b 23. ° 80 b 26, 
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Sia , ; ; 
> e > ¢€ >) A ~ / 
AA avriotpédpecba, Kat 7 amatn 7 abt TH TpO- 
4 \ A A ~ > / aN \ Ss \ 
25 Tepov. oTav d€ py Sta TOD oOlKELoV, EaV [LEV 7) TO 
J 

A tao ro A, avrn pev eorar adnOys, 7 érépa de 
, ? A \ A , e / a 
pevdns: eyywpet yap To A mAclioow trdpyew a 

b ” e¢ 9 » ban! \ \ 4 A e A \ 
odk €otw v7 adAnda. éav d€ py TO A bro TO A, 
4 \ > AN ~ 4 ” , ‘ 
avTn pev aet OFAoV OTe EaTat Pevdys (KatadhatiKT 
yap AauPavera), THY dé AB’ evdeyerar kat adnO7 

> \ ~ *Q \ \ / \ \ ~ 

30 elvar Kat wevdy: ovdev yap KwAver TO pev A 7H A 

se. F \ \ ~ } a oe 
pnoevt vrapyew to db€ A 7 B mavtt, otov Chov 
ETLOTHLN EMLOT HUN dé povaucg. od" ad LATE TO 
A pendevi Tov A pre To A pndevi Tav’ B. [Pave- 
pov ovv ort ay ovTos TOU pecov b7r0 TO A kat 
dppotepas eyywpel wevdeis elvas Kat omoTépav 
ETUYEV. | 
\ > \ \ , > an / 

35 Wocaxyds pev obv Kat d1a Tivwy eyywpel yiyve- 
cOat tas Kata ovdAdoyiopov amatas év TE Tois 
Gpécous Kal ev Tots de’ amodei~ews, havepov. 

XVIII. Mavepov 5€ Kal ort, et Tis alcOynats éx- 
AdAouTev, aGvayKn Kal emaThunv twa exreAouTévat, 

40 nv advvatov AaPelv, eimep pavOdvopev 7 EeTAYwyh 
“vn 3 , ” beer, $ \ 3 / >? “~ , 

81 b 7) dmodettet, EoTe ) 7) bev amodertis eK TOV Kaborou 
nO eTaywy? eK TOV Kara Epos, advvaTov be TO 
Kabodrov Jewphaoat 7 ou emayury ys (€ret Kal 70, e€ 
daparpevews Acyopeva. ¢ éoTat ou emraywy is yvapypa 
ToLeiv, OTL UTApXEl EKAOTW evel EVLA, KAL EL [LT 

1 BA Bekker. 


7® AB, Bekker. 
: igen, .. . ervxev Secl. Ross. 





* Ross points out that this case (in which if the false pre- 
miss is corrected a valid though unscientific syllogism is 
obtained) does not belong under (iii) but is identical with 
that already mentioned under (ii). 
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converted in quality, and the error is the same as 

before. But when (iii) the conclusion is not reached (iii) Infer- 
through the proper middle term, if D is subordinate roreee ° 
to A, this premiss will be true, and the other false, since middle. 
A may apply to two or more terms which are not sub- 
ordinate to one another; but if D is not subordinate 

to A, clearly this premiss will always be false (since 

it is assumed as affirmative), whereas DB may be 

true * or false ; for there is no reason why A should 

not apply to no D, and D to all B (as e.g., “ animal ” 

applies to no “science,” but “science” to all 

“ music ’’), nor why A should not apply to no D and 

D tono B. [Thus it is evident that when the middle 

term is not subordinate to A not only both premisses 

but either indifferently may be false.] ° 

Thusit is evident inhowmany ways and by what sort 
of premisses syllogistic error may occur both in imme- 
diate attribution and in demonstrative attribution. 

XVIII. It is evident also that if any sense-faculty Lack of a 
has been lost, some knowledge must be irrevocably frenity as a 
lost with it ; since we learn either by induction or by cause of 
demonstration. Now demonstration proceeds from“ ” 
universals and induction from particulars ; but it is 
impossible to gain a view of universals except through 
induction (since even what we call abstractions ¢ can 
only be grasped by induction, because, although they 
cannot exist in separation, some of them inhere in 
each class of objects, in so far as each class has 


> This sentence is unlikely to be Aristotelian (since if D 
is not subordinate to A the major premiss must be false) and 
Philoponus ignores it. It is probably a rash observation by 
an early ‘* editor.” 

° ra ef adatpécews generally means ‘‘ mathematical ab- 
stractions,”’ e.g., continuity or dimension (cf. A/et. 1061 a 28); 
possibly here the sense is wider. 
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2. 3 eS \o¢ > AF de \ 
ywptoTa eotw, H ToLovdl ExaaTov), eTaxOjvar d€ LH 
~ \ > 
éyovras aloOnow advvarov. t&v yap Kal? éexa- 
¢ ” b s > / A A oA 
crov 7 atoOnos: od yap evdéxyerat AaBet abrav 
~ bd 
THY emLoTHNV: ovTE yap ek TOV KafoAov avev Er- 
~ > > ~ *” ~ > , 
aywyfs, ote du éeraywyhs dvev THs atcbynoews. 
XIX. "Eove 5€ was avAAoyitopos bua TpLdv Cpwr, 
\ ¢ A , / id e / \ A 
KaL 6 jLev SeiKVUVaL SuVapevos OTL UiTapxet TO A TH 
TV dca 70 brdpyew 7TH B kat robT0 TH I’, 6 b€é orepn- 
4 4 7 / 
TLUKOS, THV [Lev ETEPAaV TpPOTAGW EXwV OTL barapyer TL 
” +” \ * / es > e / 4 
dAAo dAAw, THY 8 Erépay Tt ovY UTApYEL. Pavepov 
"= \ e / 
obv OTt ai pev apyat Kai at Aeyopevar drobécets 
adrat efor: AaBovra yap Tatra ovTws avayKn deLk- 
\ A Ul “A 
vuvat, otov oT. TO A 7 TV brrapyer dea Tod B, wdAw 
“A > 3 / \ ~ 
5° 67. 70 A 7 B dt’ aAdAov péaov, Kat 671 70 B TH 
e , \ \ Oy / / 
[ woattws. Kata péev obv d0€av ovAdoyilopevois 
Kai wovov dtadeKTiK@s d7Aov OTL TobTO pdvov oKeE- 
/ > 39> e > o / 3 & ¢ / / e 
mréov, et €€ wv evdexeTar EvdokoTatwy yiyveTat 6 
, ig > > \ \ ma 3 / ~ 
ovddoytopios, WoT’ Et Kal py EoTL TL TH GANOela TOV 
AB péoov, doxet dé etvat, 6 dua TovTov ovrAdoyi- 
Copevos ovdAdcdAdyratat diadeKTiKas* mpds 8° aAnOe- 
av ek TOV UTapyovTwv Set okoTetv. exer § odrws: 
> ‘ ” a“ b) \ 4 >) + A 
emelon EoTW O avTo fev Kat aAXoUv KaTHYyopEtTaL 
\ \ / , \ 
pn Kato. cvpPeBnkds—Aéyw bé TO Kata oupBeBy- 
\ @ \ / > 3 a ft > EA 
Kos olov 70 AevKdv ToT’ Exeive dhapev elvar dvOpw- 
9 ¢ , \ , a oe , 
TOV, OVX Opoiws AéyovTes Kat TOV dvOpwrov AevK6V: 
¢ \ \ b) a / vn / 3 \ \ 
O pev yap ovy eTepov Tt Wy AEevKoVv éoTL, TO Oé 
AevKov ote ovpBéBnKke TO avOpa ivar AevKa@ 
LPéBr D avOpwrw civar AevKG—. 
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a determinate nature); and we cannot employ in- 
duction if we lack sense-perception, because it is 
sense-perception that apprehends particulars. It is 
impossible to gain scientific knowledge of them, since 
they can neither be apprehended from universals with- 
out induction, nor through induction apart from 
sense-perception. 

XIX. Every syllogism is effected by means of three 
terms. One kind has the effect of proving that A 
applies to C because A applies to B and B to C; the 
other is negative, and has for one premiss the affirma- 
tive and for the other the negative attribution of one 
term to another. It is evident, then, that these are 
the starting-points and so-called hypotheses (of syllo- 
gism) ; for it is by assuming them in this way that one 
must effect one’s proof, e.g., that A applies by means 
of B to C, and again that A applies to B through some 
other term as middle, and similarly that B applies to 
C. Now if we are arguing with a view to plausibility, 
z.e., only dialectically, clearly we need only consider 
whether the conclusion proceeds from premisses 
which are as widely as possible accepted ; so that 
although a given term is not really the middle be- 
tween A and B, provided that it is accepted as such, 
if we draw our inference through it the inference is 
dialectically sound. But if our object is truth, we 
must base our investigation on the actual facts. Now 
the position is this. There are terms which are pre- 
dicable of something else not accidentally—by “‘acci- 
dentally ” I mean as we sometimes say “ that white 
(thing) is a man,” which is not the same as saying 
‘ the man is white,” since a man is not a white thing 
because he is something else, but the white (thing) 
is aman because it is an accident of the man to be 
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eoTw ovv Evia Tovadra worte Kal” atta KaTnyopel- 
ofa. é€oTw dy To TL rovotrov 6 atdro pév pyKért 
¢ of ” t \ \ , ‘ 5 
drapye. GAAw, TovTw Se to B wpwtw, Kal odK 
” ” ? \ U A ~ , e , 
eat aAdo peta: Kat wadw 76 EK rh Z woavtws, 
~ ~ Ss > Ss a ? ~ 
Kat ToUTO TH B. dp’ obv tobro avayKn orhvat, 7 
EVOEXETAL ELS dreupov lévat; Kal mad el TOO bev 
A pendev KaTnyopetrat Kal’ atro 76 bé A TO © 
dmdpxet TPWTY, peTagu d€ pndevi T™POTEpY, Kal TO 
\ 
0 T@ Hy Kat totro 7) B, dpa Kal TobTo loracGat 
avayKn, a Kal TOUT Oyoceeras Ets amretpov lévat; 
~ ~ , “~ 
duadéper 5é TotTO Tob mpdTEpov ToaobTov, OTL TO 
> / 
pév eat, dpa. evdexeTau apEapevep a.m TOLOUTOU 6 
pndevi dTrapxet erepw add’ addo exeivy, émi TO 
a7 
Gv es dmeupov levae, Odrepov dé dpEdpevov a7r0 
TotovTov 6 ado pev aAdov Exeivov dé undev KaTn- 
A > A , a 3 3 
yopetrar, emt TO KaTW OKOTElY El EevdexyeTaL Els 
dmetpov teva. ett Ta peTakd Gp evddyeTat a7meipa 
> e / “~ + rNé > a > \ 
elvat wplapevwv TOV akpwv; Aeyw d olov et TO A 
~ € , , > 3 ~ A ~ \ A 
7@ T barapyet, pécov 5° abra@v to B, rod 5é B Kai 
~ LA 3 3 + ow \ ~ > 
tot A érepa, Tovtwv 8 adda, dpa Kat tatra eis 
A ~ 
dmepov évoéyerat lévat, 7 advVaTOV; éaTL d€ TOUTO 
“A A A > e > 
okomely TavTO Kal El al amodetEets Els amrELpOV 
% > 4 > , 4 
EpyovTal, Kal €L EoTW amrodeLéts ATTaVvTOS, 7) TmpOS 
¢ , “A 
GAAnAa Tepaiverat. Opoiws dé AEyw Kal emt TOV 
~ ~ A ae 
OTEPHTLK CY ovMoyiopav Kal TpoTacewy, olov el TO 
A py dmapxet TO B pndevi, Hrou more, n coat 


TL peTa€d @ mpoTépw obyx vmapyet (ofov «ct rH’ H, 
176 A’n: ro ABd. 





¢ The distinction which Aristotle is drawing between 
natural subjects and natural attributes is partly obscured in 
Greek by the substantival use of the neuter adjective. What 
he seems to mean here is that “‘ white ” is not really the sub- 
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white @—, some things, then, are such that they are of Gen predi- 
their own nature predicable. Let C be such that it Pa ennite 
does not further apply to any other term, but B applies ‘bain (ot 
directly to C, and there is no other term mediating upwards 
between en Again, let apply in the same way to eae 
F, and F to B. Is eeheré then any necessary limit to ject, (2) of 


this series, or may it proceed to infinity ? Again, if AWE WAC 
nothing is of itself predicable of A, but A applies fom a fixed 
directly to H and to no intermediate term first, an 

H applies to G and G to B, must this series too come 

to an end, or may it too proceed to infinity ? The 

latter question differs from the former in that the 

first asks ‘‘ Is it possible, if we start from a term such 

that it applies to nothing else, but something else 

applies to it, to proceed to infinity in the upward 
direction ?’”’ and the latter asks whether, if we start 

from a term such that it is itself predicable of some- 

thing else, but nothing is predicable of it, we can 

proceed to infinity in the downward direction. Fur- (8) by inter- 
ther, can the intermediate terms be infinite in number Foleo 
when the extremes are definite? I mean, e.g., if A extremes? 
applies to C, and B is their middle term, and other 

terms are predicable of B and A, and again other 

terms are predicable of these, can these too proceed to 

infinity, or is this impossible ? To inquire into this is 

the same as to inquire whether demonstrations form an 

infinite series, z.e., whether there is a demonstration of 
everything, or the extremes are limited in relation one 

to the other. Similarly too in the case of negative 
syllogisms and premisses ; e.g., if A applies to no B, 

either it does so directly, or there will be some inter- 

mediate term, e.g., G, to which it first does not apply, 


ject of which ‘“ man” is predicated, but an accidental attri- 
bute of that subject. 
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“a “~ e / / A / 4 ” ” 
6 7@ B trapyes wavri) Kat madw rovrov ért ddAAw 
, a > al a A N26 4 A 
mpoTépw, otov et TH ©, 6 7H H wari dadpye. Kai 
\ ” e 
yap emt ToUTwY 7) aTreipa ols brdpyer mpoTepols 7 
LOTATQL. . 
> A A ~ > / 3 e / 4 +) 
Ent d€ r&v avtioTpepovrwv ovy dpoiws exer. od 
3 A e 
yap €oTW ev TOS avTLKaTHyopoUpevoLs’ OF TpPWTOV 
“a / ; 
KaTnyopetrat 7 TEAEvTAlov’ TaVTA yap pos TAVTA 
f fo > A 
TAUTN YE Opolws EXEL, ET E€OTIVY amEelpa Ta KAT 
~ / jf > 4 3 
avTod KaTNYopovpeEVa. ELT AUPOTEPA EOTL TA aTTOpN- 
\ 3 A e / 3 
févra ameipa’ mAnv et un Opoiws evdeyeTat avrt- 
otpepewv, aAAa TO pev ws ouvpPeBnKds TO 8’ ws 
4 
KaTyyoptay. 
on A 
XX. “Ore pev odv Ta petad odk evdéyerat aet- 
/ A A 
pa elvat, €( emt TO KaTW Kal TO avw toTavTaL at 
, ~ / 3 + \ A > A A 
Katnyopiat, dGAov (Aéyw & davw pév tHv emt TO 
/ ~ / A A | \ \ / 
KabddAov paddov, Katw dé THY el TO KATA [Mépos). 
el yap Tob A Karnyopoupévov Kata tot Z dmeipa 
4 / >f> *® B OnA @ ? d¢€ > 4 eo 
Ta petatv, ef wv B, dHrov ort evdeyour’ av wore 
A \ \ / , 
kat amo To A é€mt TO KaTW ETEpov ETépov KaTY- 
A >? EA \ A > A A 3 A 
yopetaBat eis azretpov (mpi yap emt ro Z éAGeiv 
4 \ / \ > \ Fon! > A \ + 
dmeipa Ta peraév) Kal amo tot Z emi +O dvw 
y A > \ \ > a ¢ ? > a > 4 
dmeipa mpi emt To A eet: wot’ ei Tatra advvata, 
Kal trod A kat Z advvatov ameipa elvar pera€. 


1 7a A’n: ro ABd. 
2 xatnyopoupeévors A1Bd. 





@ In the sense that predicate and subject are strictly inter- 


changeable. 
> 4.e., additional attributes or additional subjects. In this 
case, however, the distinction is meaningless, because (the 
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but which applies to all B; and again some other 
term prior to G, e.g., H, to which A does not apply, 
but which applies to all G. In this case too either the 
intermediate terms to which A is more directly related 
in attribution are infinite in number, or the series has 
a limit. 

If the premisses are convertible,* however, the 
conditions are not the same. Where the terms are 
reciprocally predicable there is none of which another 
is primarily or ultimately predicated, since in this 


If subject 
and predi- 
cate are 
inter- 
changeable 
there is no 


respect all are similarly related, whether the terms ®t. 


predicated of the subject are infinite in number or 
both classes > about which we expressed uncertainty 
are infinite in number. The only exception is if the 
terms are not convertible in the same way, but one 
only accidentally and the other as a true predicate.° 

XX. It is obvious that the intermediate terms can- 
not be infinite in number if there is an upward and a 
downward limit to predication (by “ upward ” I mean 


Between 


xe 
extremes 
there is no 


infinite 


in the direction of the universal, and by ‘‘ downward ”’ chain in 


in that of the particular). For if when A is predicated 
of F the intermediate terms—B—are infinite in num- 
ber, clearly it would be possible both starting from A 
to predicate one term of another in the downward 
direction to infinity (since the intermediate terms 
before one reaches F are infinite in number), and 
starting from F to predicate to infinity in the upward 
direction before one reaches A. Thus if these results 
are impossible, it is also impossible that there should 
be infinitely many intermediate terms between A and 
terms being mutually predicable of one another) none is 
either subject or attribute more than another. Such terms 
(e.g., properties of a species) form a circle, not a series, of 


predication. 
© Of, 81 b 25-29. 
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a2 a \ a” / ¢ A , 9 
\ ~ 

ovoee yap el Tis Aéyou OTL Ta pév eat. TaV ABZ? 
>) 4 3 4 ¢ \ > , A > > 
éyopeva adAjAwy wore py elvar petatd, Ta 8 odK 
éott AaPeiv, oddev diadeper. 6 yap av AdBw Trav 
B 4 \ \ 4 “a \ \ Ve RD La A) 

, €oTa, mpos 70 A % mpos To Z 7 dreiupa Ta 

. oN ” > 4? * \ ~ ” #9 340 

peTakd 7) 0V. ah ov On TpA@Tov ametpa, eit’ evOds 

+ A > , >] 4 4 \ A \ ~ 

35 €lTe py) EDOUS, oddEeVv Siadeper’ Ta yap peTa TabTa 
ATELpa EOTLV. : 

XXI. Mavepov d5€ Kai emt THs oTepynTiKHs ato- 
delEews OTt OTGETAL, ElmEP ETL THS KaTHYyOpLKTS 
loratat em auddtepa. eoTw yap pn evdexdpuevov 
LITE ETL TO GVW ato TO Bordtov eis dmetpov lévas 

t > 7 A 2 A A ” NG at 4 

s2b (Aéyw 8° voraTov 6 adro pev addw pndevi dndpyet, 
> , \ 4 e A , > \ ~ , 
exeivw 5€ addo, oiov to Z) pire amd Tob mpwrov 
emt TO VoTaTov (Adéyw 5é mpatov 6 avTo pev Kat’ 
aAdov, Kar’ exetvov de undev GAAo). et 87 TabT’ 
~ 4 ~ 
€OTL, Kal ETL TIS ATOpdoEews OTHOETAL. TpLY@s yap 
4 a 
SetkvuTat pn UTapyov. 7» yap @ pev TO T', 76 B 
e 4 / e A \ 5 \ A “ \ 
drape. TavTit, w@ se TO B, oddevi 70 A. Tod pev 
, ‘ CAA ma ¢ + , > 4 
towuv BI, cat aet Tod érépov diaorHparos, avay- 
Kn Padilew eis adpueca: KaTyyopiKov yap TobTO TO 
4 \ >] v4 ~ Ly, 3 + +] 
dudoTnua. To 8 erepov dSHAov ott eb GAAw odx 
dmdpxer mpoTepw, otov 7H A, tobro Sejoee 7H B 
\ e 4 \ >) / ” ~ / 
10 TavTL UTapyew* Kal ef 7aAW GAAw Tob A mpotépw 
ody brapyel, exeivo Senoet TH A mavti dadpyew: 
1 ABZ Waitz: ABI ABdn: ABM, Bekker. 


@ Sc., from A or F, 

> The argument is: A negative conclusion can be proved 
in each of the three figures, In any example (Aristotle gives 
one in each figure, viz. Celarent, Camestres and Bocardo) (1) 
we cannot assume an infinitive number of middles between 
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F. Nor does it affect the case supposing that it be 
said that some of the terms in the series AB... F are 
contiguous, so that there can be no intermediates 
between them, and that others cannot be grasped at 
all; for whatever B we take, the intermediates in the 
direction of either A or F will either be infinite in 
number or not. It makes no difference where the 
infinite series first starts, whether immediately ¢ or 
not ; the rest of the terms are infinite in number. 
XXI. If there is a limit to the series in both direc- 
tions in affirmative demonstration, evidently there 
will be a limit in negative demonstrations also. Let 
it be impossible to continue to infinity either upwards 
from the last term (by “ last term ” I mean that which 
applies to no other term, whereas some other term, 
e.g., I, applies to it) or from the first term towards the 
last (by “ first term ’’ I mean that which is predicable 
of another but has no other term predicated of it). 
If these conditions obtain, there will be a limit in 
negation too. There are three ways in which one 
term can be proved not to apply to another.? (1) B 
applies to all that to which C applies, but A to none 
of that to which B applies. Now in the premiss BC, 
and generally in the minor premiss, we must reach 
immediate propositions, because this premiss is affir- 
mative. As for the other term,’ clearly if it is inappli- 
cable to another prior term, e.g., D, this term will have 
to apply to all B. Again, if it is inapplicable to 
another term prior to D, that term will have to 


the terms of an affirmative premiss; (2) mediation of a 
negative premiss always gives two new premisses, one afhr- 
mative and one negative; since the former are limited in 
number, the latter must be too. 
¢ Viz. A. BeA is proved by DeA and BaD; and similarly 
with DeA. 
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4 > 3 A Co 8 \ » 1°¢ e€ 4 ot. gome\ \ 
wor emel 7 emt TO Avw" laoratat Odds, Kal 7 emt TO 
A® ornoetat, Kal €oTar TL TPHTov W ovy Urdapyer. 
Iladw «t ro pev B mavti 7H A 7@ 6€é TV pendevi, 
To Arov? VP oddevi dmapxer. maAw TovTO Et Set Oet- 
fan, omjAov ort 7 ) Ola TOO avw TpoTrov deix joer at 
7 Saco, 7 ‘bed Tob TpiToV. Oo pev oy mp@ros 
eipnrar, 6 dé devTepos SetyOjoeTar. ovTw 8 av 
devxvvot, olov oT. TO A 7@ prev B mavri brdpyet TO 
\ b) 4 ? > , e 4 ~ \ 
de I’ oddevi, et avayKn trapyew te TH B. Kat 
madw «i totto T@ IT py trrapfe, ddXto 7H A 
e Ul ea ~ >) ¢€ Ul ? “~ ? A \ 
tmapxyet, 0 TH I ody tbarapyer. odKxodv ézet ro 
~ A 
DTApXEW GEL TH AVWTEPW LOTATAL, OTHOETAL KA TO 
py viTapyewv. 
e de , 4 > > \ A ~ B A 
O d€ tpitos Tpdmos Hv: ei ro pev A 7@ B rravri 
badpyet, TO O€ LV px) Uadpyer, od mavTi bmdpyxet TO 
e A Ul A ~ aN A ~ 4 > 
I @ 70 A. wddw b€ rotro 7 61a THY dvw et- 
pnevwv 7 opoiws deryOyjoetar. exeivws prev 81) 
4 > > o U / \ a 
loTaTat et 0 ovTw, madw Ayjfera. TO B 7H E 
dmapyew, w 70 I pn mavri trdpye. Kal Tobro 
UU e } ? \ 2 =e 4 @ A Cape 8 
mdAw opoiws. eet 0° UdKertat LotacGat Kal émt 
TO KaTW, SHAY Ott oTHGETaL Kal TO T ody Udpyov. 
\ > e¢ \ oA A la e “A 4 
Davepov } OTL Kal €ay pun) ped 00@ Sevevonrat 
aAAad TaGals, OTE Lev EK TOD TPWTOV BXHLATOS OTE 


1 xarw fecit n, Bekker. 
2 An!, Ross: A ABd: dvw n?’. ’ za D. 


¢ The required sense is fairly clear, and Ross’s readings, 
which I have adopted, are at least compatible with it; but 
the text is barely convincing. 

> Not the conclusion, but the negative premiss Ceb. 

© i.e, by the first, second or third figure. 

@ As before, not only a negative but an affirmative premiss 
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apply to all D. Thus since the upward (affirmative) 
process is limited, the (negative) process towards A 
will be limited too,“ and there will be some first term 
to which A does not apply. 

(2) If B applies to all A but to no C, A applies to Proof in the 
no C. If it is now required to prove this,® clearly the on" 
proof will either be by the method described above, 
or by the present method, or by the third.¢ The first 
has been stated already ; the second will be proved 
now. The proof will be as follows : D applies to all 
B, but to no C (since some predicate must apply to 
B).4 Again, since D is not to apply to C, some other 
term which does not apply to C applies to D. Thus 
since the affirmative series of attribution is limited 
in the upward direction, the negative series will also 
be limited. 

(3) The third case is, as we have seen °; if A applies Proof in the 

and C does not apply to all B, C does not apply to all 4 figure. 
that to which A applies. This’ again can be proved 
either by the foregoing methods or by a similar one. 
In the former case the series is clearly limited ; in the 
latter we shall assume this time that B applies to EK, 
to not all of which C applies ; and this again will be 
proved similarly. Since we have assumed that there 
is a downward limit also,’ clearly there will be a limit 
to the non-attribution of C. 

It is evident that even if the proof is not effected If all three 

figures are 


by one method but by all three—now by the first (rag the 
result is the 
must be interpolated. Ross’s interpretation “ if in fact there same. 
is any particular term ]) that necessarily belongs to B” 
seems improbable. 
¢ If this is the meaning here of the ‘“ philosophical imper- 
fect,”” the reference is presumably to the discussion of the 
third figure in An, Pr. I. vi. 
! The negative premiss BoC. 9 82 a 37. 
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babe a / av , v4 \ ef 4 
de eK TOU SevTEpovu 7) TpiToV, OTL Kal OUTW OTHOETAL* 
4 
TETTEPUO EVAL YAP ELOLY AL COOL, TA SE TETTEPAGLEVA 
/ Ul 
TETEpAGLEVaKLs avayKy Temepavar Tavera. 
> nw A IN 
“Ore pev obv emi THs oTephioews, elmep Kal emi 
lan ¢€ , 1 “ v4 ? > 3 > / 
Tov vrapxew, toTratat, OjAoV? OTL 8° em” EexeElvwn, 
AoyiKds prev Gewpotow wde dhavepov. 
XXII. “Ei pév otv trav év TO Ti ote Karn- 
, ~ > A # e / bo >] 
yopoupevwy dfjAov: et yap eoTw opicacBar 7 «t 
> > \ 4 
yvwoTov TO Ti Hv elvat, Ta O° ametpa py €oTe bu- 
wn ~ > 
eAfeiv, avaynn mevepavba ta ev 7T@ Ti éott KaT- 
7 4 \ e / ” \ 
nyopovpeva. KabddAov dé Hde Aéywpev. Ear. yap 
> “A 3 wn \ \ / \ \ / 
etmetvy adnf@s ro AevKov Badilew Kai to péya 
> “A 
exeivo EvAov eivar, Kai madw To EvAov péya elvac 
\ \ ” Ul 4 la > A 
Kat Tov avbpwrov Padilew. érepov b% €aTt TO 
Ld a \ 
oUTWS Etmety Kal TO ekeivwS. OTAaV peV yap TO 
\ wa * 
Aevxov elvar d& EvAov, rote Aéyw drt @ avuBeBynxe 
x “ > iA bd] U 1AA° b) e \ e 4 
evk@ elvac EvAov eativ, add’ ody ws TO BroKeEi- 
~ 7 \ 4 9 \ ‘ ” \ 
pevov T@ EvAW 70 AcuKSv €oTt Kal yap ovTe AeUKOV 
av wt? ¢ / > 7 ? 4 > b) 
ov ov omep AevKoV TL eyévero EVAOV, wor ovK 
v > bh) 
éarw ddr’ 7 Kata ovpBeByKos. orav Sé ro EvAov 
\ x ~ 
Acuxov civat d@, oby ott erepov ti eatt AevKov, 
3 , a 
exetvw d€ aupPeByKe EVAwW elvat, olov Grav Tov 
\ \ > “ / \ v4 ¢ » 
peovatkov AevKov civat P@ (Tore yap Sti 6 dvOpwros 
, > e “ 4 
Aevkos eorw, @ avuPéeBynxev efvar povatk@, Aéyw), 
3 \ \ 7 > \ \ ¢e / Ld \ 3 / 
adda ro EvAov eoti TO UroKeElpEevov, OTTEP Kal eye- 
3 4 / “ Nn 7 “A 4 U > 
VETO, OVX ETEpOV TL OV 7 OEP EVAOV H EVAOV TL. Eb 


° Of, 81 b 25-29. 
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figure, now by the second or third—even so the series 
will be limited ; for the methods are finite in number, 
and the product of a finite number of things taken in 
a finite number of ways must always be finite. 

Thus it is clear that there is a limit to the serics of Now to 
negative attribution, if there is a limit in affirmative pee nee 
attribution also. That there is one in the latter case prevention 
will be apparent in the light of the following dialee- “**°"™"™ 
tical argument. 

XXII. In the case of predicates which form part of Predication. 
the essence, it is obvious (that there is a limit) ; sential 

’ attributes 

since if definition is possible, z.e., if the essential pitsh be 

° ° : . ‘ imited. 
nature is knowable, and things infinite in number 
cannot be exhausted, the predicates which form part 
of the essence must be limited in number. But we 
can treat the question generally as follows. It is Predication 
possible to state truly “ the white (object) walks ” Pepuned 
and “that large thing is wood” and again “ the sony eel: 

* : > “ ” ental 
{piece of) wood is large’ and “the man walks.”’ @ predication. 
The two latter statements are quite different from 
the two former. When I say “the white thing is 
wood ”’ I mean that the subject of which whiteness 
is an accident is wood, not that whiteness is the 
substrate in which the wood inheres ; for it was not 
qua white or qua a particular kind of white that the 
white thing became wood, and so it is wood only 
accidentally. But when I say “ the wood is white,” 

I do not mean that something else is white, and 
that it is an accident of that something else to be 
wood, as when I say “the cultured (person) is 
white ”’; for then I mean that the man, of whom it is 
an accident to be cultured, is white ; but the wood 
is the substrate, which actually became white, not 
qua anything else, but qua wood in general or a par- 
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A a ~ y ‘ iv / 
67 det vopobeTHaa, EoTw TO oVTW A€yew KaTH- 
~ > / f ~ “ an 
yopetv, TO O° eKElvws YTOL pNdaL@s KaTHYyOpElV, 7 
a A ~ 4 A A 
KaTnyopety pev pn amA@s, Kata ovpBeBynKos de 
KaTyyopetv. eoTt & ws pev TO AEvKOV TO KaTY- 
4 e aA 
yopovpevov, ws de TO EvAovV 70 ob KaTNyopeEtTaL. 
bmoxetobw 57) TO KaTNHyopovpevov KaTyyopetabat 
e a € ~ > \ A 4 
del, o0 KaTynyopeirat, atrA@s, aAAG pH KaTa ovUp- 
\ € ? 
BeBynkds: ovtw yap at azmrodeiEets amodetKvvovaw. 
f ? ~ 4, ? nA ¢ “A A nv lé 
WOTE TN EV TH Ti EOTW 7 OTL TOLOV NH TOGOV Y POS 
y ~ bh) 9 y > 
TL TOLodY H TAaTXOV H TOV W TOTE, OTAV EV Kal 
\ “A 
Evos KaTinyopnb7. 
of ‘ A >] / / 74 3 vat bh) 
Erte ta prev otoiav onpaivovta omep exetvo 7 
A > a “A 
Omep éxeivd TL onpaiver Kal’ ob KaTyNYyopEtTaL’ doa 
A 4 >? U ; > A > ” e€ 
dé py ovoiav onuaiver, aAAd Kat’ addAov sbroKet- 
‘] ? A > “A 
péevov A€yeTar 6 pH EoTL ATE OEP EKEiVO pLHTE 
OTrep EKEVvO TL, CUpLPEBnKOTA, olov KaTA TOD avOpw- 
mov TO AevKOV. ov yap é€oTw 6 avbpwrios ovTE 
@ \ wv ¢ 4 b] \ ~ of 
Omep AevKov ovTE Omep AcvKdv TL, aAAa C@ov tows: 
es \ a? ? ¢ by \ 
omep yap C@ov eotw 6 dvOpwros. ooa dé py 
ovoiav onpatver, del KATA TLVOS UTOKELLEVOU KaTN- 
yopetobar, Kat py elvat Te AevKov 6 ob»x ETEpoV TL 
/ 
ov AevKOV E€oTLW. TA yap ELON yaLpéTW* TEpETiC- 
para Te yap é€ott, Kal et €otw, obdev mpos TOV 
~ VA 
Aoyov €otiv: at yap amodei€ers Epi THV ToLtovTwY 
elav. 
* Here, as often, the categories of “‘ position ’’ and “‘ state ”’ 
are omitted (for the full list see Cat. 1 b 25). In any case 
completeness is unnecessary since the distinction is between 


essential and non-essential attributes. 
> In the sense of non-essential attributes. 
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ticular piece of wood. ‘Thus if we are to lay down a 
general rule, let us call the latter kind of assertion 
predication, and the former kind either not predica- 
tion at all, or predication not in an unqualified but in 
an accidental sense. ‘The predicate corresponds to 
‘“‘ white ” in the example, and the subject to “ wood.” 
Let us assume, then, that the predicate is predicated 
of the subject, not accidentally but always without 
qualification, for that is how demonstrations conduct 
their proofs. Then, when one term is predicated of 
another, that which is stated is either part of the 
essence, or quality, quantity, relation, activity, passi- 
vity, place or time.? 

Further, predicates which denote essence indicate 
that the subject is identical with the predicate or with 
some part of the predicate ; but those which do not 
denote essence, but are stated of some other sub- 
ject, which is identical neither with the predicate 
nor with some part of the predicate, indicate acci- 
dents,® as e.g., ““ white” is predicated of “man” ; 
man is identical neither with “ white ”’ nor with some 
particular form of “ white”; but he is presumably 
an animal ; for man is identical with a particular kind 
of animal. Predicates which do not denote essence 
must be predicated of some subject ; a thing cannot 
be white unless it is something else first. The Forms 
may be dismissed—they are mere prattle °; and even 
if they exist, they are irrelevant, because demon- 
strations are concerned only with such predicates as 
we have described. 


¢ In view of Aristotle’s debt to the Platonic Forms, it is 
ungenerous of him to describe the theory by a word which 
in Greek suggests the twittering of birds or a person’s aimless 
humming. No doubt his indignation is roused by the 
thought of Forms as self-subsistent attributes. 
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ca 3 / > / / > 
wan ~ “A 
Ere e¢ poy €ott Tode Totde’ ToLoTHS KaKELVvO 


ToUTOV, BNE TOLOTHTOS ToLOTNS, GOdUVaTOV aVvTt- 
KaTynyopetabar adAjAwv ovrTws, aAd’ ddnbés pev 
evdexeTat elmeiv, avtikatnyopyoa 8 aAyOas ovK 
83b EVOEXETAL. 4 Yap ToL Ws ovoia KaTnyopynOryceTaL, 
e bo A ~ 
olov 7 yévos ov 7 dSiadopa Tob KaTnyopoupevou. 
~ Ul 
TadrTa de déderkTat OTL OVK EoTAL aTELpA, OUT emi 
\ ? yo > AN . oo» a ” , 
TO KATW ovT Em TO avw (olov avOpwros Sizouv, 
~ ~ ~ \ ~ 
todto C@ov, totro 8° erepov: odd€ To Cov Kat’ 
b] ? ~ A \ ¢ ~ A > 
5 avOpwrov, TobTo 6€ Kata KaAAlov, todro $€ Kar 
~ / \ 
addov €v TH Ti €aTw), THY pev yap ovciay dmacav 
Eat opicacba THY Tova’THV, Ta 5? amEipa ovK 
” ~ ~ ¢ > yo > AN \ /” 9 
core dve€eAD ety vootyvTa. wat’ otr’ emt TO avw ovT 
em TO KATW aTreLipa’ EKEivnV yap ovK éoTLWW bpica- 
cla, As TA ATELpa KaTHyopEiTaL. Ws pev d7) yévy 
/ / 

10 dAAjAwY odk avtiKatnyopynOijceTat €orar yap adbro 
Omep avTO TL. oddE€ pV TOO ToLoD H TOV GAAwY 
ovdev, av uy Kata ovpBeBnKos KatnyopnOh: mavra 

~ \ ~ ~ 
yap Tatra ovupBéBnKe Kal Kata TOV ovoiwv Kar- 
A > 4 \ ¢ 3Q9> 3 A ” wv 
nyopetrar. aAAd 57 Ott 08d" Ets TO dvw ameEtpa 
/ ~ 
EoTaL’ EKaOTOV yap KaTHYyopEtTaL 6 aV onan 7) 
9 f ~ ~ 

15 TOLOV TL TOGOV TL TL THY TOLOVTWY 7 TA eV TH 
ovaia’ Tadra d€ TeTEpavTa, Kal Ta yevyn TOV KaTN- 
YOPLOV TETEPAVTAL’ HY YAP TOLOV 7) TOGOV 7) TpPdS TL 
n Towodv 7 TAKYOV 7H Tov 1 TOTE. 


1 766€ Tovde N, Philoponus: roéro rovdi A Bd. 





@ Sc., ‘‘ and the downward limit is the individual.’’ 

> If X=part of Y, and Y = part of X, each will be identical 
with part of (part of) itself. 

¢ 82 b 37. 
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Further, if it is not possible both for X to be a 
quality of Y and vice versa, t.e., if there cannot be a 
quality of a quality, X and Y cannot be predicated 
reciprocally in the way in which we have laid down. 
It may be true to state one of the other, but the 
reciprocating statement cannot be true. [or (1) the 
predicate may be stated as substance, 2.e., the genus 
or differentia of the subject. (It has been shown that 
predication of this kind cannot proceed to infinity 
either upwards or downwards—e.g., man is biped, 
biped is animal, animal is something else ; or animal 
is predicated of man, man of Callias, and Callias of 
something else which is part of the essence—for 
every substance of this sort can be defined, but it is 
impossible to exhaust in thought an infinite series. 
Hence the series cannot be infinite either upwards or 
downwards, for we cannot define a substance of which 
an infinite number of terms is predicated.*) Then 
they cannot be predicated as genera of each other, 
for then a thing will be identical with a particular 
part of itself.2 (2) Nor can anything be predicated 
reciprocally of quality or any of the other categories, 
except accidentally ; for all these are attributes and 
are predicable only of substances. As for the proof 
that the series will not be infinite in the upper direc- 
tion, at every step the predicate denotes either 
quality or quantity or one of the other categories, or 
else the elements in the essence. But the latter 
are limited in number,¢ and so are the kinds of cate- 
gories, vzz., quality, quantity, relation, activity, pas- 
sivity, place and time.? 


4 Cf. 83a 21. That even the full list of ten categories is 
exhaustive is nowhere proved, nor indeed is it capable of 
proof. 
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Yooxeitra d€ ev Kal” evos Katnyopetabar, avTa 
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, , > f > A A A 9 € 4 
20 BeBnxoTa yap €ort wavTa, adda 7a pev Kal” ada, 
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Y Y b ] v4 , ~ A f > 
Ta d€ Kall? Erepov tpdomov: Tadra de mavra Kab 
bmoKelevov Tivos KaTNYopetabai dapev, TO dE GUL- 

\ ~ 

BeBnxos obk elvac d7oKeipevdy Ti ovdeV yap TAY 
“A 

TowovTwv TiHenev elvar 6 ody EeTEpov TL Ov A€yerat 
A id 

6 Aéyerat, GAN’ adto ddAov Kai GAA’ drra Kal? 

CF *” 9 bd \ »” ” “ > ¢€ \ v9 > 

érépov. ovT els TO dvw apa ev Kal’ evos ovT’ Eis 

\ , é , > \ \ 
TO KaTW Urapyew AexOjoeTar. Kal? wv pev yap 

4 b “~ , e UA 
A€éyetar Ta ovpPePyKora, Ooa Ev TH odoia EKAOTOV’ 
Tatra dé obK ametpa: avw S€é TadTa TE Kal Ta OUL- 
BeBnxora, duddtepa ovK aTeipa. avayKn dpa 
~ / A 

elval TL 08 Tp@Tov TL KaTNYOpEtTaL Kal ToUTOU 
” \ ~ Af \ Ss , “A b) / ” 
GAAo, Kat TovTo tcracbat Kat elvat TL O OvKETL OUTE 

> ” 4 ” > L , a” / 
Kar dAAov mpotépov ovTe Kat’ exelvou aAAo mpd- 
TEPOV KATNYOPELTAL. 

€ A Ss 4 f > , ea 

Eis pév otv tpdmos A€yetat amodeiEews odtos, 
v > +” > e td + ~ 
ért 6 GAdos, ef OY TpdTEepa atTa KaTnyopeirat, 
” 4 > 4 e > »* > , wv 
€oTt ToUTWY amrodelEts, wv O° EoTL amodElELs, OUTE 
BéArwov exew eyywpet mpos adra Tob eidevat, oT 


eld€vat avev amrodeifews, el d€ THE Sia THVOE yvuw- 


@ Definitory predicates are (in a sense at least) convertible 
with their subjects. 

> j.e,, aS a Subject. Mure and Ross seem to be mistaken 
in taking 7ocovrwy as referring to ovpBeBnxoTa. 

e-OF. 62.) 37,800 la. 

4 Cf, 83 b 13. 

¢ Predication is limited at one end by the individual 
substance, at the other by the highest genus or category. 

t 4.e., premisses which depend upon other premisses. 
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We have now established that in predication one 
predicate is asserted of one subject, and that pre- 
dicates (except those which denote essence *) are not 
predicated of one another. They are all attributes, 
some per se and others in a different sense ; but we 
hold that they are all predicated of some subject, 
whereas an attribute is not a kind of subject ; because 
we do not regard as such ® anything which is not 
something else distinct from the statement which is 
made about it, but is merely stated of some other 
term, while other attributes are predicated of a 
different subject. It follows that the assertion of a 
single predicate of a single subject cannot form an 
infinite series either upwards or downwards ; for the 
subjects of which the attributes are stated are no 
more than those which are implied in the essence of 
the individual, and these are not infinite in number °; 
while in the upward direction we have these subjects 
and their attributes, both of which are limited in 
number.? Hence there must be some subject of 
which something is first predicated, and something 
else must be predicated of this, and the series must 
be finite ; 7.e., there must be a term which is not 
predicated of any other term prior to it, and of which 
no other prior term is predicated.® 

This is a statement of one manner of proof, but 
there is another also ; predicates of whose subjects 
other prior predicates can be predicated ‘ are demon- 
strable ; and it is not possible to stand in a better 
relation 7 than that of knowledge to anything which 
is demonstrable, nor to know it apart from demon- 
stration. Moreover, if one thing is knowable through 


9 Aristotle refers to intuition, by which we apprehend the 
indemonstrable ; ¢f. Book IT, ch. xix. 
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“~ A Ss ? 
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Tals amodeiKTiKals emloTHUals, TEpL wv 7H oKérsus 
€or. 
e A ‘ > , / > ~ 7 e 4 >? 
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a 4 “A 
avTa Tots mpaypacw. Kal’ avta dé durTas* Goa TE 
> ? / , ~ eS 
yap ev’ ekeivols evuTTapyet Ev TH TL €oTL, Kal ols 
> ~ Liv , aA “~ 
atta ev TH Tl eoTw Uaapyovow adrots: olov TH 
~ , \ , \ ~ ? 

apibud TO TepiTToVv, O Uirdapyes prev apilu@, ev- 
umdapyxe. 6° adrtos 6 apibuos ev TH Adyw adtos, Kal 
, “~ aN A \ > ~ 4 “~ 
mad mAnfos 4 TO dtaperov ev TH Adyw Tot 

> ~ ? , - > > / ? 4 
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1 & secl. Jaeger. 


¢ The proof is called analytical because it is based upon 
a principle of the relevant science, viz., demonstration. 
> See a 18 infra. 
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certain others, and we do not know the latter or 
stand in a better relation to them than that of 
knowledge, we shall have no scientific knowledge of 
that which is knowable through them. If, then, it is 
possible to know a thing absolutely through demon- 
stration, and not as a qualified or hypothetical conse- 
quence, the series of intermediate predications must 
have a limit. If there is no limit, and there is always 
something higher than the term last taken, every- 
thing will be demonstrable. Therefore, since it is 
impossible to traverse the numerically infinite, we 
shall not know by means of demonstration those pre- 
dicates which are demonstrable. Hence if at the 
same time we do not stand in a better relation to them 
than that of knowledge, it will not be possible to have 
scientific knowledge of anything absolutely through 
demonstration, but only hypothetically. 

One might be convinced dialectically of the truth of 
our contention from the foregoing discussion ; but by 
analytical * method it can be apprehended more readily 
from the following arguments that there cannot be 
either in the upward or in the downward direction 
an infinite series of predicates in the demonstrative 
sciences, which are the subject of our investigation. 

Demonstration is concerned with the essential Analytical 
attributes of things. There are two senses in which PT°% 
attributes may be essential ; (a) because they inhere 
in the essence of their subjects, or (6) because their 
subjects inhere in their essence. An example of 
(6) is the relation of “ odd ”’ ® to number; “ odd ”’ is 
an attribute of number, and number itself is inherent 
in the definition of “odd.” On the other hand, 
(a) plurality or divisibility is inherent in the definition 
of number. Neither of these processes of attribution 
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9 > 4 \ A b ~ A , 2 A 
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> A b 
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” > > wv al U A \ S 
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, e a 2904 ” > \ n 1 4 
ToUTwY oToTEpovotv ovdev dAdo éoriv 7 TO elvaL 
A , bd A 10 / 1AAG / 
pndev diaornpa apecov Kal ad.aipetov, adAa TaAvTa 
4 ~ \ 9 \ 9 , v4 > ? 
diaipeTa. TH yap evTos euPadrrAcofat Gpov, arr 
~ / 
od T@ tpocdAapPavecbar, amrodeikvuTat TO arrodELK- 
~ b] 
vUpEevov, WaT El TOUT Els ATrELpoV evdexeTaL Lévat, 
>] / 3 nv v4 Lia #7 ‘ > é 
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¢ Number is assumed to be the downward limit ; if there 
is no upward limit there will be terms with infinitely many 
elements in their essence. 

» Thus they form not a vertical series but a kind of circle. 
Since they are convertible, ‘‘ odd’? must stand for ‘“‘ odd or 
even,” 

¢ Cf. 82 b 38. ¢ Proved in ch, xx, 

7 2-b°6. 
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can proceed to infinity. (6) The series cannot be 
infinite when the relation is that of “ odd” to num- 
ber ; for then in its turn “ odd ” would have another 
attribute in which “ odd” was inherent ; and if so, 
number must be ultimately inherent in the several 
“odds ” which are its attributes. Thus since an 
infinite number of such attributes cannot apply to a 
single subject, the series will not be infinite in the 
upward direction either.* Actually all such attributes 
must so inhere in the ultimate subject—the attri- 
butes of number in number and number in them— 
that they will be commensurate with it and not 
extend beyond it.2 Nor again are the attributes 
which inhere in the essence of their subject infinite 
_ in number ; if they were, definition would be impos- 
sible.¢ Thus if all the attributes are predicated as 
essential, and as such cannot be infinite in number, 
the upward series must have a limit, and therefore 
so must the downward. 

If this is so, the intermediates between any two 
terms must always be finite in number ?; and if this 
is so, it is obvious at once that there must be first 
principles of demonstration, and that the view that 
everything is demonstrable (which we mentioned at 
the beginning ¢ as held by some) is false. Tor if there 
are first principles, (1) not everything is demon- 
strable, and (2) demonstration cannot form an infinite 
series ; because the rejection of either consequence 
immediately implies that no premiss is immediate 
and indivisible, but all are divisible. For it is by 
adding a term internally, and not externally, that a 
proposition is demonstrated. Thus if the process of 
demonstration can continue to infinity, it would be 
possible for there to be an infinite number of middles 
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~ A A \ 
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4 “~ A ~ 
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bmapyer (4 yap oxfpa te vrdpye, Kal ody 7 
ETEPOV), TOUTO 5 OVK GEL OUTWS EXEL. EOTW Yap TO 
B xa?’ 6 70 A 7G TA tardpye. diAov rolvuv ort 
kat 70 B 7 TL xal? A kar’ adddXo Kowdv, KaKeivo 
3 4 ¢ 4 Ld A »” ba) 
Kal’ erepov, wore Sv¥o dpwv petaéd azrepor av 
> 4 ? > > ? 4 A \ / 
euTintovey Opot. add’ addvvarov. Kata pev Toivuv 
; oes 4 \ 
Kowov TL DTapyYew OVK aVayKN aEl TO avTO TAEiooL, 
Elmep’ €oTar aueca diacTHpata. ev pévTo. TO 
alT@ yéever Kal ex TOV adrav arouwv avayKn Tovs 
Gpovs elvar, eiep TOV Kal” adra Urapyovtwy goat 
\ , b] \ S 9 EA / >] Ed 
TO Kowov: od yap jv €€ GAAou yévous ets GAAo dta- 
PHvae Ta Secxvdpeva. 
\ A \ @¢ 4 \ la e 4 > 
Mavepov d€ Kai Ott, Orav To A 7H B brdpyyn, et 


20 ev €oTe TL pecov, care SeiEar 67. TO A 7H B 


, \ A , > \ > A383 \ 
vTapXeL KaL OTOLYEla TOUTOUV E€OTL TAaUTA® Kal TO- 


1 kal] Kal 7@ D. 
2 elvep ci. Jaeger: émeizep. 
3 radra Ross: raéra. 
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between two terms. This, however, is impossible, if 
the series of predications has an upward and a down- 
ward limit. That it has these limits was proved 
above by dialectical, and has now been proved by 
analytical method. 

XXIII. Now that this fact has been established, 
it is evident that if the same attribute applies to two 
subjects, e.g., if A applies both to C and to D, which 
are not reciprocally predicable of each other, at least 
not universally, the predicate will not always apply 
in virtue of a common characteristic. E.g., ‘ having 
the sum of its angles equal to two right angles ”’ 
applies in virtue of a common characteristic to the 
isosceles and to the scalene triangle: it belongs to 
each of them qua a particular kind of figure, and not 
qua different. But this is not always so. Let B stand 
for the characteristic in virtue of which A applies to 
Cand D. Then clearly B also applies to C and D in 
virtue of some other characteristic, and this in virtue 
of another ; so that an infinite number of terms will 
be interpolated between the original two. But this 
is impossible. Thus if there are to be immediate 
premisses it will not necessarily be in virtue of some 
common characteristic that the same predicate ap- 
plies to more than one subject. If, however, it is 
an essential attribute that is to be proved common, 
the (middle) terms must belong to the same genus 
and (the premisses) be derived from the same imme- 
diate premisses ; for we saw? that in proving pro- 
positions we cannot pass from one genus to another. 


Corollaries : 
(1) Common 
attributes 
need not be 
identically 
mediated. 


It is evident also that when A applies to B, if there (2) Con- 


is a middle term, it is possible to prove that A applies 


nexions are 
provable by 


to B; and the ‘Blewett: of this proof are identical milage 


with the middle terms, or rather the same in number; 
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¢€ , 
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~ 4 a“ ~ ~*~ 
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1 An, Ross: A. 


* Assuming that there are several middles, forming with 
A and B a chain of immediate premisses, all of which, except 
the last, are ‘‘ universal,”’ 7.e. majors. 
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for it is the immediate premisses—either all or those 
which are universal—that are elements.* If there is 
no middle term, demonstration is impossible ; we 
are approaching first principles. Similarly too if A 
does not apply to B, if there is either a middle or a 
prior term to which A does not apply, demonstration 
is possible (otherwise it is not possible ; we are deal- 
ing with a first principle) ; and there will be as many 
elements as there are (middle) terms ; for it is the 
premisses containing these that are the principles of 
the demonstration. Just as there are some indemon- 
strable premisses to the effect that X is Y or X 
applies to Y, so there are others to the effect that 
X is not Y or does not apply to Y; so that some 
will be principles making an affirmative and others 
making a negative statement. 

When, however, proof is required, we must assume How to 
{as middle) the immediate predicate of B. Let this ey ues 
be C, and let D similarly be predicated of C. If we mative 
continue this process we never assume in our proof Bie 
a premiss or an attribute which falls outside A, but 
we go on packing the space between until the inter- 
vals are indivisible or unitary : and we have one unit 
when the premiss is immediate. It is only the imme- 
diate premiss that is one in the unqualified sense. Just 
as in all other genera the basic measure is something 
simple, and this is not the same in all cases, but in 
weight is the mina,® in music the quarter-tone, and 
so on in each genus, so in syllogism the unit is 
the immediate premiss, while in demonstration and 
understanding the unit is an act of intuition.¢ 

In affirmative syllogisms, then, nothing falls outside cD) negative 


> About 1 Ib. avoirdupois. 
¢ Which cognizes the immediate premiss. 
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: adres Kal Tept Tijs darobetkvivar Aeyopevns: Kab 
THS Els TO advVaTOV ayovons amodbei~ews. mpToVv 
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1 4 py marti Secl. Ross. 
2 ov om. Dn!, Ross. 


@ 4.e., no middle term is assumed that is wider than the 
predicate. 

> Celarent in the first figure. 

° Strictly non-attribution; Aristotle again means the 
predicate or major term. 

* Ross is doubtless right in bracketing 7 y) wav7d and so 
confining the reference to Camestres, because Aristotle seems 
to have only universal conclusions in view. 

: Since the major and minor terms are regarded as ex- 
tremes, ‘* outside ’’ here means ‘* below’’; no middle will 
be narrower than the subject. It may, however (though 
Aristotle does not actually say so), be wider than the predicate. 
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the attribute. In negative syllogisms (1) in one 
mood ? nothing falls outside the term whose attribu- 
tion © is required to be proved ; e.g., supposing that 
it is required to be proved by means of C that A does 
not apply to B (the premisses being C applies to all B, 
and A to no C); if in turn it is required to prove that 
A applies to no C, a middle term must be assumed 
between A and C, and the process will continue in 
this way. (2) If, however, it is required to prove that 
D does not apply to E because C applies to all D but 
to none [or not to all] ¢ of EK, the additional terms will 
never fall outside ° HK, 7.e., the subject to which the 
predicate is required (not)‘ to apply. (3) In the third 
mood 9 the additional terms will never proceed be- 
yond the subject or the predicate of the required 
negative conclusion. 

XXIV. Since demonstration may be either uni- Is universal 
versal or particular,’ and either affirmative or nega- SWPenot to 
tive, it may be debated which is the better. So too domnenetnay 
with regard to so-called ostensive proof and reduc- ae 
tio ad impossibile. First, then, let us consider uni- 
versal and particular demonstration. When we have 
cleared up this question let us discuss direct proof 
and reductio ad impossibile.* 


ft ‘The negative, required in English, is dispensable in Aris- 
totle’s formula (cf. 6 det dwdpyew in a3 above). It was pro- 
bably inserted in the text by a zealous corrector. 

9 Clearly not the third figure (which, as Ross points out, 
does not satisfy the conditions) but Cesare in the second— 
the only other mood which gives a universal negative con- 
clusion. 

» Not in the ordinary sense of the terms, because demon- 
stration proper is not concerned with particular or singular 
propositions (the argument adduced and rejected below is 
unscientific) ; the distinction is between degrees of univer- 
sality. * See ch. xxvi. 
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1 dvOpwros Ross. 


@ Of Scepsis in Mysia; a friend whose name Aristotle 
often uses in illustrative examples. The epithet povarkds is 
probably used with its wider meaning. 

®’ Probably either Academic mathematicians or actual 
disciples of Kudoxus, who discovered the general theory of 
proportion. 
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Some people, looking at the question in the follow- 
ing way, might suppose that particular demonstration 
is superior. (1) If the superior method of demonstra- 
tion is that by which we gain more knowledge (since 
this is the distinctive merit of demonstration), and 
we have more knowledge of an individual thing when 
we recognize it in virtue of itself than when we do 
so in virtue of something else (as, e.g., we have more 
knowledge of “ cultured Coriscus ” * when we know 
that Coriscus is cultured than when we only know 
that man is cultured; and similarly in all other 
cases) ; and whereas universal demonstration informs 
us that something else, not that the particular thing, 
has a given attribute—e.g., does not tell us that an 
isosceles triangle has a given attribute because it is 
isosceles but because it is a triangle—, particular 
demonstration informs us that the particular thing 
has it ;—if, then, the better demonstration: is that 
which informs us of something in virtue of itself, and 
particular is more of this nature than universal 
demonstration, then particular will also be superior 
to universal demonstration. (2) Further, if the uni- 
versal does not exist apart from particulars, and 
demonstration produces in us a belief that there is 
something of this nature in virtue of which the 
demonstration proceeds, and that this inheres as a 
definite characteristic in things (e.g., the character- 
istics triangle, figure and number apart from par- 


Arguments 

against uni- 

versal de- 

monstra- 
ion. 


ticular triangles, figures and numbers) ; and if the — 


demonstration which treats of the existent and is 
infallible is superior to that which treats of the non- 
existent and is fallible ; and if universal demonstra- 
tion is of the latter kind (since it is by proceeding in 
this way that they ° attempt proofs like that which 
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asserts that a proportional is anything which has a 
certain definite characteristic, and that it is neither 
a line nor a number nor a solid nor a plane, but some- 
thing distinct from these)—, if, then, this kind of 
proof is closer to universal demonstration, and treats 
less of the existent than particular demonstration, 
and produces a false opinion, universal will be inferior 
to particular demonstration. 

In point of fact, however, (1) the first argument 
applies no more to universal than to particular 
demonstration. If the attribute of having the sum 
of its interior angles equal to two right angles belongs 
to a figure not qua isosceles but qua triangle, the man 
who knows that the figure possesses this attribute 
because it is isosceles knows less of the essential reason 
for the fact than he who knows that it is so because 
the figure is a triangle. And in general if, when an 
attribute does not belong to a given subject qua 
triangle, the attribute is proved of that subject, the 
proof cannot amount to demonstration ; but if it 
does apply to the subject (qua triangle), then he has 
the greater knowledge who knows that a given attri- 
bute belongs to a given subject as such. Thus if 
“ triangle ’’ is the wider term, and has an invariable 
meaning, the term “ triangle ’’ not being equivocal ; 
and if the attribute of having the sum of its interior 
angles equal to two right angles applies to every 
triangle, then it is the isosceles qua triangle, and 
not the triangle qua isosceles, that will possess such 
angles. Thus the man who knows the universal has 
more knowledge than he who knows the particular. 
Therefore universal is superior to particular demon- 
stration. (2) If the meaning is invariable and the 
universal term is not merely equivocal, it will be not 
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* Genera and species being (for Aristotle at least) perma- 
nent types. 

» In the sense that the subject of a (commensurately) uni- 
versal attribute is the first subject to which it can be shown 
to apply: 73 b 32. 
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less but more really existent than some of the par- 
ticulars, inasmuch as universals include imperishable 
things,* whereas particulars tend rather to be perish- 
able. Further, there is no need to assume that the 
universal is some one entity apart from the particulars 
simply because it has a single denotation ; no more 
than in the case of the other categories which denote 
not substance but quality or relation or activity. If 
this assumption is made, the fault lies not in the 
demonstration but in the hearer. 

(3) There is also the argument that demonstration 
is a syllogism proving the cause or reasoned fact, and 
the universal is more of the nature of a cause (for a 
subject which possesses an attribute per se is itself 
the cause of its own possession of that attribute ; 
and the universal is primary 8 ; therefore the universal 
is the cause). Therefore universal demonstration is 
superior, because it more properly proves the cause 
or reasoned fact. 

(4) Again, we cease our inquiry for the reason and 
assume that we know it when we reach a fact whose 
existence or coming into existence does not depend 
upon any other fact ; for the last stage of an inquiry 
by this method is zpso facto the end and limit. £.g., 
why did X come? To get the money ; and this was 
in order to repay what he owed, and this again in 
order not to do wrong. When, as we proceed in this 
way, we reach a cause which neither depends upon 
anything else nor has anything else as its object, we 
say that this is the end for which the man came, or 
exists, or comes into being ; it is then that we say 
that we understand most completely why the man 
came. If, then, the same principle applies to all 
causes and reasoned facts, and if our knowledge of 
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all final causes is most complete under the condi- 
tions which we have just described, then in all other 
cases too our knowledge is most complete when we 
reach a fact which does not depend further upon any 
other fact. So when we recognize that the sum of the 
exterior angles of a figure is equal to four right 
angles, because the figure is isosceles, there still 
remains the reason why the figure is isosceles, vzz., 
that it is a triangle, and this because it is a right-lined 
figure. If this reason depends upon nothing else, our 
knowledge is now complete. Moreover our know- 
ledge is now universal ; and therefore universal know- 
ledge is superior. 

(5) Again, the more particular causes are, the more 
they tend to form an infinite regress, whereas uni- 
versal demonstration tends towards the simple and 
finite ; and causes qua infinite are not knowable, 
whereas qua finite they are knowable. Hence causes 
are more knowable qua universal than qua particular; 
and therefore universal causes are more demon- 
strable. But the demonstration of things which are 
more demonstrable is more truly demonstration ; for 
correlatives vary simultaneously in degree. Hence 
universal demonstration is superior, inasmuch as it 
is more truly demonstration. 

(6) Again, that kind of demonstration by which one 
knows a given fact and another fact as well is prefer- 
able to that by which one knows only the given fact. 
But he who has universal knowledge knows the par- 
ticular cause as well, whereas the man who has only 
particular knowledge does not know the universal 
cause. Hence on this ground also universal demon- 
stration will be preferable. 

(7) Again, there is the following argument. Proof 
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@ The implication is that (6), which Aristotle now proceeds 
to expand, is (or can be made) truly scientific. 
®’ Not a major and a minor, but the two premisses men- 


tioned in the following lines. 
¢ When it reaches individuals, which are perceptible 


rather than intelligible. 
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of the more universal fact consists in proving by a 
middle which is nearer to the first principle. Now 
that which is nearest to the first principle is the 
immediate premiss, 2.e., the first principle itself. If, 
then, demonstration from the first principle is more 
accurate than demonstration which is not from the 
first principle, that demonstration which is more 
nearly from the first principle is more accurate than 
that which is less nearly from it. Now it is universal 
demonstration which is more truly of this nature ; 
and therefore universal demonstration is superior. 
E.g., suppose that it is required to demonstrate A of 
D, the middle terms being B and C. B is the higher 
term, and so the demonstration by means of B is the 
more universal. 

Some of the foregoing arguments, however, are 
merely dialectical.¢ The clearest indication that 
universal demonstration is more authoritative is that 
when we comprehend the former of the two pre- 
misses ® we have knowledge in a sense of the latter 
as well, and comprehend it potentially. F.g., if any- 
one knows that every triangle has the sum of its 
interior angles equal to two right angles, he knows in 
a sense also (viz., potentially) that the sum of the 
interior angles of an isosceles triangle is equal to two 
right angles, even if he does not know that the iso- 
sceles is a triangle. But the man who comprehends 
the latter premiss does not in any sense know the 
universal fact, neither potentially nor actually. More- 
over universal demonstration is intelligible, whereas 
particular demonstration terminates in sense percep- 
tion.° 

XXV. The foregoing account may suffice to show 
that universal is superior to particular demonstration. 
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4 4.é.. more universal, 

» Presumably because it is proved by the same number of 
middle terms. 

¢ The argument is blatantly dialectical, since it turns 
upon an equivocation. The premisses of a negative syllo- 
gism are the same in number as those of an affirmative one ; 
they are “ more ”’ only in kind. 

@ An. Pr. I. vii. 
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That affirmative is superior to negative demonstra- demonstra- 
tion will be clear from the following argument. (1) It That argu- 
may be assumed that, given the same conditions, ment. 
that form of demonstration is superior to the rest 
which depends upon fewer postulates or hypotheses 
or premisses ; for supposing that they are equally 
well known, when there are fewer of them knowledge 
will be more quickly attained, and this result is to be 
preferred. The argument that demonstration from 
fewer premisses is superior may be stated universally 
as follows. Supposing that in both cases alike the 
middle terms are known, and that middle terms are 
better known in proportion as they are prior,” let us 
assume demonstration that A applies to E in one case 
by means of the middle terms B, C and D, and in 
another by means of F and G. Then the proposition 
that A applies to D is equally evident ? with the pro- 
position (in the second case) that A applies to E. 
But the proposition that A applies to D is prior and 
more knowable than the proposition <in the first 
case) that A applies to E. ; for the latter is proved by 
the former, and the means of proof is more certain 
than the thing proved. Therefore the demonstration 
which proceeds from fewer premisses is superior to 
any other conducted under the same conditions. Now 
both affirmative and negative demonstration are 
proved by three terms and two premisses, but whereas 
the former assumes that something is so, the latter 
assumes both that something is and that something 
is not so. Hence it proceeds from more ° premisses, 
and is therefore inferior. 

(2) It has already been proved ¢ that there can be Secona 
no syllogism when both premisses are negative ; if “#ument. 
one is of this kind, the other must make an affirmative 
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statement. Now in addition to this we must grasp 
the following fact. As the demonstration is ex- 
panded,? the affirmative premisses must increase in 
number, but there cannot be more than one negative 
premiss in any syllogism. Let us suppose that A 
applies to no instances of B, and that B applies to all 
C. Then ifit is further required to expand both these 
premisses, a middle term must be interpolated in 
them. Let D be the middle of AB, and E of BC. 
Then obviously E is affirmative, but D, though related 
affirmatively to B, is related negatively to A; for D 
must be predicated of all B, but A must apply to no D. 
Thus we get one negative premiss, viz., AD. The same 
holds good of all other syllogisms. Where the terms 
are affirmative, the middle is always related affirma- 
tively to both the others ; but in a negative syllogism 
the middle term must be related negatively to one 
of the others, and therefore this is the only pre- 
miss of this kind that we obtain ; the rest are affirma- 
tive. Now if the means of proof is more knowable 
and more certain than the thing proved, and negative 
is proved by affirmative demonstration, but not affir- 
mative by negative, the affirmative, being prior and 
more knowable and more certain, must be superior. 
(3) Again, if the starting-point of a syllogism is the Third 

universal immediate premiss and if in affirmative @3ument. 
proof the universal premiss is affirmative and in 
negative proof negative, and if the affirmative is prior 
to and more knowable than the negative premiss (for 
it is through the affirmation that the negation be- 
comes known, and the affirmation is prior to the nega- 
tion, Just as being is prior to not-being),—then the 
starting-point of the affirmative is superior to that of 
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A 7 B trdpyew. «i odv ro B 7H I 6podoyetrar 
e 4 \ “A 3 4 € , ¢€ A 
brapxyew, TO A 7@ B advvarov trdpyew. of pev 


1 


on) 


> ¢ e / , , \ 1 ¢ 

ovv Opot opmoiws TAaTTOVTAL, dtadeper SE TO O7O- 
> 4 
TEPA AV H yvwpLLLWTEpA 7 TPOTACLS H OTEPHTLKN, 
/ Ld \ ~ 9 € 4 vA \ A 
morepov oTt TO A T@ B ody vrapye 7 ott TO A TH 
\ Ss Ss \ , 
1. drav pev otv } TO ovpTépacpa yvwpyrwrepov 
e ] \ , 

OTL ODK EOTLY, 7 Els TO GOUVATOV ylyveTaL aTrddELEts, 

Lyd a, £& 3 “A “~ ¢ 3 , , 
orav 5° 7 ev T@ ovddoyrou@, 7) aTrodecxTiKy. doer 





* Here again there seems to be an equivocation, though 
Aristotle may not have been conscious of it. In the previous 
sentence apy7 has been translated “‘ starting-point ’? because 
that is all that it seems to be intended to mean; but here 
it seems rather to mean “ logical principle.’’ The argument 
which follows tends to confirm this view. 

> i.¢e., an affirmative premiss, 
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the negative demonstration. But the demonstration 
which uses superior first principles ¢ is itself superior. 

(4) Again, affirmative demonstration is more of the rourth 
nature of a first principle ; for negative demonstra- *ument. 
tion is impossible without another (affirmative) 
demonstration ® to prove it. 

XXVI. Since affirmative demonstration is superior Ostensive 
to negative, clearly it is also superior to reductio ad (emoustra- 
empossibile. We must, however, understand what is superior to 
the difference between them.* Let us suppose that ee 
A applies to no B, but that B applies to all C; then sie. 

A must apply to no C. When the terms are taken in 
this way the negative demonstration that A does not 
apply to C will be ostensive. But reductio ad impos- 
stbile takes the following form. Supposing that it is 
required to prove that A does not apply ¢ to B, we 
must assume that it does apply, and that B applies 
to C, so that it follows that A applies to C. Let it be 
known and admitted that this is impossible. Then 
A cannot apply to B. Thus if B is admitted to apply 
to C, A cannot apply to B.¢ The terms, then, are 
arranged in the same way; the difference depends 
upon this: in which form the negative premiss is 
better known, whether as the statement ‘“‘ A does 
not apply to B”’ or “ A docs not apply to C.” Thus 
when it is the negative statement in the conclusion 
that is better known, we get demonstration by reduc- 
tio ad impossibile ; when it is one of the premisses 
of the syllogism, we get ostensive demonstration. 


¢ Se., negative ostensive proof and reductio ad impos- 
sibile. 

¢ In this example Aristotle ignores quantity as being 
complicative and unnecessary for his argument. 

¢ Because the conjunction of two true premisses cannot 
give a false conclusion: An. Pr. II. 53 b 12-25. 
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87a 
de mpoTtepa 7» OTe TO A 7H BF 611 vo A THT. 


/ , ~ \ 
MpOTEepa yap eoTL TOD GupTEpaopaTos €€ WY TO 
4 ” \ \ \ aA \ e , 
cupTrepacpa’ eott Oe TO prev A TH I py brapyev 
7 \ AY A ~ B + Oe \ / 
20 cuptrepacua, TO O€ A 7H B €E 0d TO cuprépacpa. 
9 \ 9 , b) onl , aA , 
od yap et ovpPaiver avaipetobai tL, TobTo ouprTre- 
, 9 >. A 9 eo 9 ‘ \ ‘ > a 
paca cori, exetva Sé €€ wv, adda To pev €€ od 
, > a nN 4 % 4 “nv oo 
cvAAoyiopos €oTW 6 av ovTws éyn wate 7 GAoV 
\ , aA , \ id ” ¢ \ \ 
Tpos Pépos 7% Lepos mpos OAov exew, at de TO AT 
25 kat BI” mpotdces odk Exovow ovTw pos aAAnAas. 
EL ODV 7) EK YVWPLLWTEPWY Kal TPOTEPWY KPELTTWV, 
oN > b) / bp] “A \ Ss , / 1AA\° e 
ela. 0° audotepar Ex TOO py) elvai TL mLGTal, AAA’ 7 
\ b) U ¢€ > ? e Ul r / e AG 
jfuev €K TpoTepov 1 8° €€ varépov, PeATiwv amAds 
an ” ~ 9 \ 3 , e \ b / 
av €ln THS Els TO AdVVaTOV H ATEPYTLKY a7rodELets, 
@ \ ¢ , A U e \ OnA 
wore Kat y TavTns BeATiwv 1 KaTnyopiKy SHAoV 
v4 \ ~ 3 A 3 f ld 3 , 
30 OTL KaL THS Els TO GdUVaTOV EoTL BeATiwV. 
XXVIII. ’AxpiBeorépa 8 émoriun éemoryuns Kal 
A 74 a & \ , ¢ 9 ? 1AAG \ 
TpoTéepa 4 TE TOO OTL Kal SioTL WY adTH, GAAGa py 
\ a & o “a o / \ ¢ \ @? € 
xwpis Tod Ort THS TOD SudTL, Kal Uy Kal” drroKeEL- 
, os > r Ps > 1 oe 
peévou THs Kal” droKepévov, olov apiOuntiKyn ap- 
“A \ ¢ > 2 / ~ b] Ag 
35 oviekys, Kat y €€ eAaTTOvWY THS EK mpoolEcews, 


olov yewperplas apibunrixn. Aéyw do’ ex mpoobeE- 
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But the statement “ A does not apply to B ” is prior 
in nature to ‘‘ A does not apply to C’”’; for the pre- 
misses from which the conclusion is drawn are prior 
to the conclusion, and the statement “‘ A does not 
apply to C”’ is the conclusion, while ‘‘ A does not 
apply to B”’ is one of the premisses from which the 
conclusion is drawn. For if we obtain a destructive 
result,* this result is not a conclusion, nor are the 
statements from which it is drawn premisses, in the 
strict sense. The statements from which a syllogism 
follows are premisses related to one another as whole 
to part or part to whole ; and the premisses AC and 
BC are not so related to one another. Therefore if 
that demonstration is superior which proceeds from 
better known and prior premisses, and both these kinds 
of demonstration depend upon negative statements, 
of which one is prior and the other posterior, then 
negative demonstration will be absolutely superior 
to reductio ad impossibile ; and therefore affirmative 
demonstration, being superior to negative, will a 
fortiort also be superior to demonstration by reductzo 
ad impossibile. 
XXVII. Knowledge at the same time of the fact Ranking of 

and of the reasoned fact, as contrasted with knowledge aecordit 


according to 

of the former without the latter, is more accurate and their aims 

3 eee é : and subject- 
prior. So again is knowledge of objects which do not matter. 
inhere in a substrate as contrasted with that of 
objects which do so inhere (e.g., arithmetic and har- 
monics) and that which depends upon fewer factors 
as contrasted with that which uses additional factors 


(e.g., arithmetic and geometry). What I mean by 
* Involving the disproof of a hypothesis, 


1 BI C?, Ross: AB. 
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ARISTOTLE 


SUA e \ > 7 4!) \ S) at 
GeWws oLlov Povas Ovaola aAUVETOS, OTLY[L7) OE OVGLA 


Gerds: ravTnv ex Tpoabécews. 
XXVIII. Mia 8 émoriun eoriv 4 évos yévovs, 
doa €K TOV TpwTWY ovyKELTAL Kal pépn eaTiv 7 
40 7409 TovTwv Kal’ adra. érépa 8° emornun éeorlv 
87b ETEpas, OTWY at apxal pr’ ek Tov adbrav pl? 
arepa. €k TOV ETépwv. TovTov dé onpetov drav 
els Ta avarrodetKTa EAOy: Set yap abra ev TO adT@ 
yevet elvat Tots amrodedevypévors. onuciov dé Kal 
TovTov OTav Ta deiKvipeva du’ abrdv ev TO abr@ 

YEVEL MOL KAL OVE’). 

5 XXIX. [Delous 8 amodetEas elvat rot adbrob 
eyywpet od povov ek THs adrHs ovototyias Aap~ 
Pavovre py TO avvexes pécov, otov Trav AB ro T 
kat A kat Z, dAXra nat €€ érépas. ofov €orw 76 A 
peTtapadrew, to 8 ed’ @ A xwveicba, ro 5é B 
noecbar, Kat madw Tro H Apepilecbar. ddAnbés odv 

10 kat TO A rod B kai 70 A rod A Karnyopety: 6 yap 
yOomevos Kuwetrat Kal TO KiwWodpevov peraBaddes. 
madw ro A rod H nat ro H rod B adnbes Karn- 
yopelv’ 7as yap 6 nOdpevos Npewilerar Kal 6 HpEpe- 
Copevos petaBadrer. wore du” érépwv péaowv Kai 
ovK eK THS abTis avarouxias 6 avAAOyLajLos. ov nV 

15 woTe pndéTepov Kata pndeTtépov A€yecOar TadV 
péowv: avaykn yap TH atta tur dudw trdpyeuv. 


aTEpat Philoponus (?), ci. Mure: ETEPAL Bn: ETEpa Ad. 





¢ Not in the strict sense: cf. Met. XIII (M) ii. 

> The species and their essential attributes. 

¢ {f one set of principles is derived from the other, they 
belong respectively to a lower and a higher branch of the 
same science. ¢ The ultimate truths or postulates, 

¢ Sc., with either or both of the extreme terms. 
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additional factors is this: a unit is a substance % 
without position, but a point is a substance with 
position : I regard the latter as containing an addi- 
tional factor. 

XXVIII. A science is one if it is concerned with a What 
single genus or class of objects which are composed M2xes a 
of the primary elements of that genus and are parts 
of it or essential modifications of those parts.? One 
science is different from another if their principles 
do not belong to the same genus, or if the principles 
of the one are not derived from the principles of the 
other.° This is verified when one reaches the in- 
demonstrables,? because these must be in the same 
genus as the things demonstrated. ‘This again is 
verified when the conclusions proved by their means 
are in the same genus and cognate. 

XXIX. It is possible to have more than one demon- There may 
stration of the same conclusion, not only by selecting ?2,mre 


han one 
a middle term, not directly connected,’ from the proof of the 


same series, e.g., by choosing C or D or F as the uae 
middle term for AB, but also by choosing one from 
another series.’ Tor example, A is change, D being 
moved, B pleasure and G relaxation. Then it is true 
both to predicate D of B and A of D; because if a 
man is pleased he is moved, and that which is moved 
changes. Again it is true to predicate A of G and 
G of B; because everyone who is pleased relaxes, 
and one who relaxes changes. Thus the conclusion 
can be drawn by means of different middle terms 
which do not belong to the same series. Of course 
the two middles must not exclude one another ; both 
must apply to some of the same subject. We must 


* j.e., another chain of reasoning. There can, however, 
be only one scientific demonstration of any given fact. 
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87 b 
emuokewbacbar Sé€ Kal dia Tov aGAAwy oynpdatwv 


e ~ >] la A >] ww 4 , 
oaayas evdexeTat TOO adTob yevéobar ovAdroyiopov. 
XXX. Tod 6’ azo tiyns ovK €oTw emorHun be 
b) / wv A e 3 A wf)? e 3 A 
20 amrobelEews. ovTE yap ws avayKatov ov ws emi 
A ‘ A 3 A , >] 4 3 4 A A A 
TO T0AV TO amo TUyNS €oTiv, GAAa TO Tapa TadTa 
e > 4 Fan! 
yuyvopevov’ 7 8 aroderEts Oarépov TrovtTwv. mas 
A NA A v S > 3 , nN S A ~ e€ EN 
yap avAdoytapos 7 dt’ avayKaiwy 7 dia TOV ws emt 
A , 3 A e 
TO TOAD TpoTacEwV: Kal El fev al MpoTdoELs avay- 
A A \ A 
25 Katal, Kal TO GUpTepacua avayKaiov, el 6° ws emt 
TO TOAU, Kal TO OUpTIEpacta ToLODTOV. WaT «El TO 
b) A a 7? e > A A A 7 9? 3 Fon) 
amo Tuxns py’ ws emt TO TOAD pT avayKatov, 
ovK av ein avtTod amddettts. 
\ 
XXXI. Ovdé be’ aicOyoews eorw émictacbar. et 
\ A “A “A 
yap Kat eat 7 atabnots Tob ToLobdE Kal fr) TODSE 
3 > > li“ 4 3 “ 4 A 
30 Tivos, GAN’ alcbdvecbal ye avayKatov Tdd€ TL Kal 
LY A “~ 4 A , { 34 ww > 4 
mov Kat vov. TO d€ KaDoAov Kal emt TaoW advVvaToV 
>] la b) ‘ St b] ‘ ~ >) ‘ ba) Ss 
alobavectar: od yap Tdd€ odde Viv" od yap av HV 
, A A a 4 A ~ 4 4 
KkabdAov: TO yap aet Kal mavraxod Kafddov dapev 
s > NO ¢ \ 3 , / a 
elvat. Emel ovv al pev amrodetEers KabdAov, Tadra 
b] >] ” >] U A Lid 9Q2 > J 
d ovk eatw atobavecba, davepov ort 006" ériota- 
> 3 ¢ ” 3 A “~ id A b] 
35 ofa. du’ ataobjcews eoriv, adda dSHAov ore Kal Ef 
Ss > 4 @ A f v4 ) A b>] A nw wv 
nv atobdveoba To Tplywvov ott dvativ opbais toas 
4 wa 4 
exer Tas ywvias, eCnrobpev av amoderéw Kai ody 
¢ It is tempting to regard this observation as a sort of 
‘‘ marginal jotting ’’ in Aristotle’s lecture notes. The project 
is not carried out. 
> For chance see Physics II. iv-vi, and cf. Met. 1064 b 
32 ff. 
¢ When we perceive a sensible object, what we perceive is, 


in one sense, a complex of sensible qualities (colour, shape, 
size, etc.) which constitute a recognizable type. But the 
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examine this point in the other figures to see in how 
many ways it is possible to draw the same inference.* 

XXX. There can be no demonstrative knowledge There is no 
of the fortuitous. What happens by chance is eye ot, 
neither a necessary nor a usual event, but something tous. 
which happens in a different way from either; whereas 
demonstration is concerned with one or the other of 
them. Every syllogism proceeds through premisses 
which are either necessary or usual ; if the premisses 
are necessary, the conclusion is necessary too; and 
if the premisses are usual, so is the conclusion. Hence 
if the fortuitous is neither usual nor necessary, there 
can be no demonstration of it. 

J/ XXXI. Scientific knowledge cannot be acquired Sense-per- 

by sense-perception. Even granting that perception (net give 
is of the object as qualified, and not of a mere par- scl 
ticular,° still what we perceive must be a particular = 
thing at a particular place and time. On the other 
hand a universal term of general application cannot 
be perceived by the senses, because it is not a par- 
ticular thing or at a given time ; if it were, it would 
not be universal; for we describe as universal only 
that which obtains always and everywhere. There- 
fore since demonstrations are universal, and univer- 
sals cannot be perceived by the senses, obviously 
knowledge cannot be acquired by sense-perception. 
Again it is obvious that even if it were possible to 
perceive by the senses that the sum of the angles of 
a triangle is equal to two right angles, we should 
still require a proof of this; we should not (as some ¢ 
fact remains that the object perceived is only one particular 
instance of the type. 

4 ¢.g., Protagoras—if Plato represents his meaning fairly 


(which is questionable) in Theaetetus 151 ©. Cf. Diogenes 
Laertius ix. 51. 
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87h 4 / 3 , 3 4, A LY 
wonep pact Twes HmoTapea: aicbdvecbar pev yap 


ae. @ ” ¢ 5° Y , a pon 
avaykn Kal’ exaortov, 7 8° emorTnun TH’ TO KabddoU 
4 > , \ A > 3 A ~ , ” 
yuwpilew €otiv. O10 Kal et emt THS oeAnvns dvTEs 
~ 4 A 
40 EWPOpEV avTippaTtovoay THY yhv, ovK av oELEY 
A > + “~ > ? ? / b} an Ld 
88a THV aitiav THs eKAcipvews. Holavdpcbla yap av ort 
~ > / \ ? 4 Li b) 4 iy ~ 
vov exdXetmer, Kat o¥ didTt AWS: od yap HV Tod 
KabdArov aicbyos. od pv add éx Tod Oewpetv 
Tobro moAAdKis ovpPBaivov 76 Kabddov av Onped- 


ee A # ? A A 2 ¢ 
OaVTES ATOOELELV ELYOMEV® EK YAP TWV Ka €KAOTaA 


or 


mrerdvwv TO KaBdAov SfAov. TO dé Kabddov Tijor, 
Ce “A ‘ ” LA A ~ 4 € 
6tt OnAot TO aitiovy WoTE TEpPL THY ToLOVTwWY 7 
A / \ ~ 
KaboAov Tytwrépa TaV atcbjcewy Kal THS vor- 
A A 
GEWS, OOWY ETEPOV TO alTiov’ Tepl dé THY TPWTWY 
aAdos Adyos. 
\ > ° > 4 “A ? , ? / 
Mavepov ovv ort advvarov TH alobdvecbar ézi- 
, a b) ~ 2 > lA \ > 4 
10 orao8ai Te TOV amodetKTOv,” ef uA Tis TO aicba- 
“A , \ bl , wv > > 
veo0ar totro A€yer, TO emuoTHNVY exe dv amro- 
, ” , ” b / ? > J 
deiEews. eoTe pevTor eva avaydpeva els aicOjcews 
” >? aA , Ly \ > ¢ ~ f 
exAewuv ev Tots mpoBAjpaciw. eva yap ef Eewp@pev 
9 nv > ~ b) ¢ 20 / ~ ec oa 3 > 
ovK av elntoduev, ody ws elddTes TH Opav, add 
e ” A 4 > lon ec _ aA e > 4 
ws exovtes TO Kabddov Ek Tod Opav. olov et THY 
~ \ \ “ 
15 UaAov TeTpuTNpEVnY EwpOpev Kal TO dws Sudv, 
1 +6| 76 B, Philoponus (?), Ross. 


2 amrodecxrixav ABA. 


¢ Particular facts (given by sense-perception) have their 
causes in ultimate laws or truths (apprehended by intuition). 
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maintain) know that it is so. Sense-perception must 
be concerned with particulars, whereas knowledge 
depends upon recognition of the universal. Hence if 
we were on the moon and saw the earth intercepting 
the light of the sun, we should not know the cause of 
the eclipse. We should only perceive that an eclipse 
was taking place at that moment; we should have 
no perception at all of the reason for it, because (as 
we have seen) sense-perception does not tell us any- 
thing about universals. If, however, by observing 
repeated instances we had succeeded in grasping the 
universal, we should have our proof; because it is 
from the repetition of particular experiences that 
we obtain our view of the universal. The value of 
the universal is that it exhibits the cause. Thus in 
considering facts of this kind which have a cause 
other than themselves, knowledge of the universal is 
more valuable than perception by the senses or 
intuition.* Primary truths call for separate con- 
sideration.” 

Clearly then it is impossible to acquire knowledge although its 
of any demonstrable fact by sense-perception, unless jay imende 
by sense-perception one means the acquisition of Gur compre: 
knowledge by demonstration. There are some pro- 
blems, however, which are referable to a failure of 
sense-perception ; e.g., there are phenomena whose 
explanation would cause no difficulty if we could see 
what happens; not because we know a thing by 
seeing it, but because seeing it enables us to grasp 
the universal. For example, if we could see the 
channels in the burning-glass and the light passing 


Logic shows their connexion by proving the specific truth 
which covers all relevant particulars, 
’ Cf. 100 b 12, 
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88 a 
O7jrov av Hv Kat Ova TL Kael, TO Opa pev Xepis 


ed’ ExaoTNS, vonoar 3 dpa. ore emt TAC@V OUTWS. 
XXXII. Tas 8’ adras apyds amavrwyv eivar trav 
cvAdoyitopa@v advvarov, mp@Tov pev AoyiKds Oew- 
20 potow. otf pev yap aAyfeis ciot THv avdAdoyio- 
A eg A \ \ 1 «OY > eee 
pa@v, ot bé Pevdets. Kal yap et’ e€orw adnbes Ex 
A , > > & ~ , 
pevd@v avdAdoyicacba, add’ anak TodTo yiyverat, 
e > \ A la > , \ \ f ‘\ 
otov et To A xara tod IT’ adnéés, 70 5€é pecov ro B 
“~ a A A “A e , a \ 
wetdos: ovre yap To A 7@ B tbrrapye ovre vo B 
2a7@ I. add dav rovtwv péeoa apPavyra tov 
mpoTacewy, pevdets eoovra. dia TO av ovpreE- 
pacha peddos eK pevdav elvar, ta 8 adAnbH &€ 
dAn Gav, ETEpa. d€ Ta. pevdh, Kal Tadd. cira ovde 
Ta pevdF eK Tov adrav éauTots: éort yap pevdh 
dAATAots Kal evavria. Kal advvara dpa elvar, olov 
TO THY Sucarocvyay etvat aduciay 7 7 deiiay, Kal TOV 
30 dvOpurrov t lirmov 7 Body, 7) TO loov peilov 7 7 eAaTTov. 
"Ek 8€ TOV Keysevwr Wde* OBSE yap TOV adnOav 
at avdrat dpa maVTOV. ETEpal ‘yap TroAAGy TO 
yevel at dpxat, Kal ovo éhapyortovaat, olov aut 
povddes Tats oTuypats ovK epapporrovory* at pev 
yop ovK Exovar Deow, at dé éxovow. avayKn b€ 
35 ye 7) els peoa apporrew 4 avadev 4 KaTwoev, 7 


1 eZ om. ABd. 





¢ According to Gorgias, fr. 5 (Diels) =TTheophrastus, de 
Igne 73. 

Y Cf. An: Pr. Teil. 

¢ This is inaccurate. A false conclusion can have one 
true premiss, and a true conclusion can have one or both 

remisses false. Thus there i is no guarantee that the irregu- 

arity ‘‘ only happens once.”” However, the general distinc- 
tion between true and false syllogisms is fair enough. 

¢ As being peculiar to different sciences. 
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through,* it would also be obvious why it burns ; 
because we should see the effect severally in each 
particular instance, and appreciate at the same time 
that this is what happens in every case. 

XXXII. Syllogisms cannot all have the same first Sylogisms 
principles. (1) This can be shown, in the first place, fovea! 
by dialectical arguments. (a) Some syllogisms are same first 
true, others are false. It is, of course, possible to Bisatediae, 
draw a true conclusion from false premisses,? but seee 
this only happens once (in a chain of inference) ; 

e.g., if it is true to assert A of C, but false to assert 

the middle term B, because A does not apply to B 

nor B to C; now if we take middle terms in these 
premisses, the (new) premisses will be false, because 
every false conclusion is based upon false premisses, 
whereas true conclusions are drawn from true pre- 
misses,° and what is false is different from what is 

true. (6) Even false conclusions do not always have Second dia- 
: : eet : 3 ae lectical 
identical first principles ; because a false judgement proof. 
may either involve a contradiction, e.g., that justice 

is injustice or that the equal is greater or smaller ; 

or incompatibility, e.g., that justice is cowardice, 

or that a man is a horse or an ox. 

(2) The impossibility can be shown from what we Five logical 
have established already, as follows. (a) Not even al] *#0™e". 
true syllogisms have the same principles. Many have 
first principles which are generically different,? and 
cannot be interchanged ; as for example units cannot 
be interchanged with points, since the latter have 
position and the former have not. In any case the 
terms @ must be introduced either as middles, or as 


majors or minors, to the original terms ; or partly as 


¢ Sc., belonging to the principle of the second science, by 
which it is hoped to prove the facts of the first. 
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88 a 
\ \ ” # \ > ~ 7d b] b 
Tovs pev elow éxew rors 8 ew T&v cpwv. arr 
\ ~ a ~ e 
odde TOV KoLWaV apy@v oldv 7 elvai twas é€ dv 
¢ , , \ \ ® \ s 
ssh amzavTa devxyOyoeTar (Aéyw dé Kowwas olov TO av 
4 \ > / ~ 
pavar 7 amopavat): Ta yap yévn TV OvTwY ETEpa, 
Kal Ta pLev Tots ToGots Ta SE TOls ToLOts brapyxet 
on A A Y 

povats, pel” dv deixvuTar dua TV Kowdv. Ere at 
apxat od moAA@ éAdtrovs THY cupTEpacpaTwv: 

av 
5 apXYal ev yap at mpotdoets, at d€ mpoTacets 7 Mpoo- 
4 Lu av 3 4 > ? ” \ 
AapBavopévov Gpov 7 éuBaddAopévov eiciv. ert Ta 
GupTEepdopata areipa, ot 8° pou memEpacpevot. 

” e 3 \ e \ > > , e > > 4 
ETL QL apyal at pev €€ avayxns, at 6° evdexopevar. 
Otrw peév ovv cxoToupévots advvatov Tas abras 
10 elvar TETEpAacpEVvas, ATTEipWY OVTWY THY OVpLTIEpAG- 
, >) b LAA . 4 a ° Ot 
patwv. ef 6° ddAws mws A€you Tis, olov ore alot 


¢ Sc., so that terms from different genera will be predi- 
cated of one another ; which is impossible (75 b 10). 

» It would be truer to say that the common principles 
provide the general conditions of the proof which is drawn 
from the special principles. 

¢ This argument smacks of equivocation. In the hypo- 
thesis that all syllogisms have the same dpyai the word dapxai 
seems to bear the sense of ‘ ultimate principles,’ which 
might well be expected to be few in comparison with the 
many conclusions drawn from them. On the other hand 
premisses are surely dpyaé only as “ starting-points ”’ rela- 
tively to the conclusion. If there is no equivocation, the 
hypothesis is equivalent to ‘‘ All syllogisms have the same 
premisses,’’ which scarcely needs refutation. 

The effects of adding terms to a syllogism have been con- 
sidered in An. Pr. 42 b 16 ff., where Aristotle decides that 
‘‘ there will be many more conclusions than either terms or 
premisses.”” Noting the inconsistency, Ross suspects that 
the present passage expresses an earlier and superficial view. 
But the rule stated in the other passage (quoted by Ross in 
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the former and partly as the latter.* (6) It is impos- 
sible that any of the common principles (e.g., the 
law of the excluded middle) should serve as premisses 
for all proofs ; because subjects belong to different 
genera, some of which are predicated only of quan- 
tities and others only of qualities. It is with the 
help of these that proofs are effected by means of the 
common first principles.? (c) The principles are not 
much fewer in number than the conclusions ; because 
the premisses are principles, and premisses are formed 
by adding another term either externally or inter- 
nally.° (d) The conclusions are infinite in number 
whereas the terms are finite.“ (e) Some principles 
are apodeictic, others problematic.’ 

If we regard the question in this way the principles 
cannot be the same for all or finite in number when 
the conclusions are infinite. (3) Supposing that “ the 


6 


the form ‘‘ n premisses give n(n —1) conclusions ”’) is valid 


only if we deny the name “ premiss *’ to those conclusions 
from which as premisses the remaining conclusions are 
proved. LH.g., to take one of Ross’s examples: ‘‘ from four 
premisses ‘A is B,’ ‘ B is C, ‘Cis D,’?° Dis E’ we get six 
Benclusions ‘Ais C,’* A is D,’ ‘A is B,’ * Bis: DD; * B is EK,’ 
‘Cis E’’’; here only the first, fourth and sixth are proved 
directly from the original four premisses; the remainder 
are proved by the help of three further premisses supplied 
from the conclusions. By this more accurate reckoning the 
premisses will always be one more than the conclusions, so 
Aristotle’s statement in the present passage (if treated as a 
meiosis) is not far from the truth. 

¢ The conclusions are infinitely many because we know of 
no limit that can be set to them; but the principles, if ‘* the 
same for all,’’ must be limited, and so must the premisses 
and terms, if the premisses are principles. Yet we have just 
seen that the principles are “ not much fewer ” than the con- 
clusions. 

¢ And the conclusions drawn from them differ accordingly. 
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apxyal mavrwr, add’ éx Twvdi pév Tad, ex dé Twrdl 
Tadi. avepov dé Kal TotO’ dri ovK evddyeTat: 
, \ ¢ ” 5 4 A , 2 4 ¢ 
dédeuxTar yap OTe dAAa apyal TH yever eiolv al 
~ 4 ~ , e A > \ / 3 
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eS A \ «© e A Ss ? & é e \ 
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* Viz., the definition of the subject-matter. 


> In ch. vii. 
© Of aT ose 
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same ” is used with another meaning, as if one should possible ob- 
say ‘‘ these are the very principles of geometry and geet ne OF 
these of arithmetic and these of medicine,” this 
would simply mean no more than that there are 
principles of the sciences. It is absurd to say that 
they are the same as themselves; because on this 
basis anything can be called the same. (4) Nor again 
does the attempt to maintain that all syllogisms have 
the same principles mean that any given proposition 
can be proved from the totality of first principles. 
This would be too absurd. It is not the case in the 
mathematical sciences whose methods are obvious ; 
and it is not possible in analysis, because here it is 
the immediate premisses that are the first principles, 
and each new conclusion is formed by the addition 
of a new immediate premiss. (5) If it be suggested 
that it is the primary immediate premisses that are 
the first principles, there is one® in each genus. 
(6) If, however, while it is not claimed that any con- 
clusion must be provable from the totality of the 
first principles, it is still denied that the latter differ 
to the extent of being generically different for each 
science, it remains to consider whether the first 
principles of all propositions are cognate, but some 
are proper to the proofs of one and some to those of 
another particular science. It is obvious however 
that even this is impossible, because we have shown ® 
that the first principles of things which differ in genus 
are themselves generically different. The fact is that 
first principles are of two kinds : the premisses from 
which demonstration proceeds, and the genus with 
which the demonstration is concerned.* The former 
are common, while the latter (e.g., number and mag- 
nitude) are peculiar. 
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ETLOTHLNV. 
IIs obv é€ore TO adro do€dcat Kai errictacbat, 
. ‘ / >] ”? 1 ¢ / 3 / ” / 
Kal dua Te ovK EoTaL 7 Sd€a EmLoTHUN, El Tis ArjoeEr 
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1 é€orw De. 





* It does not seem that Aristotle intends any distinction 
between intuition and indemonstrable knowledge. 
> 7.e., mental states or activities, 
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& XXXIII. Knowledge and its object differ from Knowledge 


opinion and its object in that knowledge is of the Sopirasted 


universal and proceeds by necessary propositions ; opinion. 
and that which is necessary cannot be otherwise ; 
but there are some propositions which, though true 
and real, are also capable of being otherwise. Ob- 
viously it is not knowledge that is concerned with 
these ; if it were, that which is capable of being 
otherwise would be incapable of being otherwise. 
Nor is it intuition—by which I mean the starting- 
point of knowledge—or indemonstrable knowledge,* 
which is the apprehension of an immediate premiss. 
But the only things ® that are true are intuition, 
knowledge and opinion, and the discourse resulting 
from these. Therefore we are left. with the conclusion 
that it is opinion that is concerned with that which is 
true or false and which may be otherwise. In other Opinion is 
words opinion is the assumption of a premiss which is finer 
neither mediated nor necessary. This description 
agrees with observed usage ; for opinion, like events 
of the character which we have just described, is un- 
certain. Besides, no one thinks that he is “ opining ” 
when he thinks that a thing cannot be otherwise ; he 
thinks that he has knowledge. It is when he thinks 
that a thing is so, but nevertheless there is no reason 
why it should not be otherwise, that he thinks that he 
is opining ; which implies that opinion is concerned 
with this sort of proposition, while knowledge is con- 
cerned with that which must be so. 
How, then, is it possible for the same thing to be How can 
an object of both opinion and knowledge ? and if Knowledge 


and opinion 


someone maintains that he can opine everything that have ne 
. same obD- 
he knows, what reason can we give to show why ject ? 


opinion is not knowledge ? Both the man who knows 
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35 un evdexecOas pn elvar C@ov, nS wor’ evdeyecbar, 


1 secl. Ross: éyew M, Bekker, Waitz. 


* Cf. the discussion of the Law of Contradiction in Met. 
LV (DL) iv-viii. 

» The true opinion—that the diagonal is incommensurable 
—recognizes a property of the diagonal which follows from 
its essence as expressed in definition; the contrary false 
opinion does not. 
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and the man who opines will proceed by means of the 
middle terms until they reach the immediate pre- 
misses; so that if the former knows, so does the 
latter ; because it is equally possible to opine the 
fact and the reason for it; 2.e., the middle term. 
The solution is probably this. If you apprehend 
propositions which cannot be otherwise in the same 
way as you apprehend the definitions through which 
demonstrations are effected, you will have not opinion 
but knowledge ; but if you only apprehend that the 
attributes are true and not that they apply in virtue 
of the essence and specific nature of their subject, 
you will have not true knowledge but an opinion, of 
both the fact and the reason for it,—that is, if you 
have reached your opinion through the immediate 
premisses ; otherwise you will have an opinion only 
of the fact. It is not in every sense that opinion and 
knowledge have the same object, but only in the sense 
that true and false opinion have, in a manner, the same 
object. (The sense in which some authorities ¢ hold 
true and false opinion to apply to the same object 
involves, amongst other absurdities, the view that 
false opinion is not opinion at all.) Since “ the same’”’ 
is an equivocal expression, there is a sense in which 
this is possible, and another in which it is not. It 
would be absurd to have a true opinion that the dia- 
gonal of a square is commensurable with the sides ; 
but since the diagonal, with which the opinions are 
concerned, is the same, in this sense the true and the 
false opinion have the same object ; but the essence 
(in accordance with the definition) of the two objects 
is not the same.” It is in this sense that knowledge 
and opinion can have the same object. Knowledge 
apprehends the term “animal” as a_ necessary, 
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it differ- 
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1 gorat A®, 2 secl. Ross: om. Philoponus (?). 


S°C7-13 Db loadt. 

> Exact equivalents are hard to find in English. Sidvore 
is a comprehensive term for coherent thinking ; vods is direct 
apprehension of the indemonstrable (cf. De Anima III. iv- 
Vii); émtorjuy is the logical exploration of scientific facts ; 
téxvn the application of thought to production ; ¢dpdvyas the 
appreciation of moral values; codia the study of reality at 
the highest level. The last five are discussed in Eth. Nic. VI. 
iii-vii. 
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opinion as a contingent attribute ; e.g., knowledge connexion 
apprehends it as essentially predicable of “ man ”’ ; yn 
opinion as predicable of “ man ”’ but not essentially. does not. 
The subject “ man” is the same in both cases, but 

the mode of predication is not the same. 

These considerations make it clear that it is impos- Hence one 

sible to have opinion and knowledge at the same time f27pt,'"”° 
about the same object; otherwise one would ap- once about 
prehend that the same thing both could and could object. 
not be otherwise, which is impossible. Knowledge 
and opinion of the same object may exist separately 
in different minds in the sense which we have cex- 
plained ; but they cannot so exist in the same mind. 
This would imply the apprehension at one and the 
same time (e.g.) that man is essentially an animal 
(we have seen @ that this is what it means to say that 
it is impossible for man not to be an animal) and is 
not essentially an animal (which we may take to be 
the meaning of the contrary assertion). 

How the other modes of thought should be dis- Other 
tributed between cogitation, intuition, science, art, }eoe eto 
practical intelligence and wisdom will be better con- Pe discussed 
sidered partly by natural science and partly by ethics.° 

XXXIV. Quickness of wit is a sort of flair for hitting Quickness 
upon the middle term without a moment’s hesitation. ° ™” 

A man sees that the moon always has its bright side 
facing the sun, and immediately realizes the reason: 
that it is because the moon derives its brightness 
from the sun; or he sees someone talking to a rich 
man, and decides that it is because he is trying to 
borrow money ; or he understands why people are 
friends, because they have a common enemy. In 
all these cases, perception of the extreme terms 
enables him to recognize the cause or middle term. 
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A stands for “ bright side facing the sun,” B for 
‘deriving brightness from the sun,” and C for 
“moon.” Then B, ‘“ deriving brightness from the 
sun,” applies to C, “moon,” and A, “ having its 
bright side facing the source of its brightness,” 
applies to B. Thus A applies to C through B. 
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@ 4.¢., a predicate as well as a subject. 
’ The four questions intended seem clearly to be (1) Is 
S P? (2) Why is S P? (3) Does S exist? (4) What is (the 
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I. Tuere are four kinds of question that we ask, Boox II. 

and they correspond to the kinds of things that we DEMON. 

know. They are: the question of fact, the question axp Der- 

° ° NITION. 

of reason or cause, the question of existence, and the The four 

question of essence. (1) When we ask whether this pation 

or that is so, introducing a plurality of terms @ (e.g., and their 

whether the sun suffers eclipse or not), we are asking °P/°**- 

the question of fact. The proof is that when we have 

discovered that it does suffer eclipse our inquiry is 

finished ; and if we know at the outset that it does so, 

we do not ask whether it does. It is when we know 

the fact that we ask (2) the reason; e.g., if we know 

that the sun suffers eclipse and that the earth moves, 

we ask the reasons for these facts. That is how we 

ask these questions ; but there are others which take 

a different form: e.g. (3) whether a centaur or a god 

exists. The question of existence refers to simple 

existence, and not to whether the subject is (say) 

white or not. When we know that the subject exists, 

we ask (4) what it is; e.g., “ what, then, is a god ?”’ 

or ““ aman?’ ? 
II. These are the four kinds of question which we Each kind 

ask and the four kinds of knowledge which we have Of duestion 

when we have discovered the answers. When we middle, 

ask the question of fact or of simple existence, we 

definition of) S ?—i.e., it is implied that each is asked about 

a subject term or substance. But ef. Introd. p. 12. 
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1 +96 Bonitz: 76 codd. 





6 The “ thing ’’ for which the middle term is sought must 
properly be an attribute or a connexion. It is only in so far 
as middle term =cause that the formula can be applied to 
substance. In a strictly teleological system to ask whether a 
substance exists is to ask whether it has a cause, and to 
ask what a substance is amounts to demanding a causal 
definition. (Ross well compares Met. 1041 a 26, b 4, 1043 a 
14-21, remarking truly that Aristotle seldom observes this 
principle of definition.) But, as the examples show, Aristotle 
is already thinking less of substances than of phenomena 
and attributes. His analysis is indeed over-simplified. 
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are asking whether the thing * has a middle term or 
not ; but when, after ascertaining that the proposi- 
tion is a fact or that the subject exists (in other words, 
that the subject ts in a particular sense, or simply zs), 
we then proceed to ask the reason for the fact, or 
what the subject is, we are asking what the middle 
term is. In describing the “ fact ’’ and “ existence ” 
as particular and simple modes of being I mean this : 
an example of particular being is ‘ Does the moon 
suffer eclipse ? ” or “‘ Does the moon wax ? ” because 
in such questions we are asking whether an attribute 
is predicable of the subject ; an example of simple 
being is “ Does the moon exist ?”’ or “ Does night ? 
exist! 

It follows, then, that in all these questions we are 
asking either “ Is there a middle term ? ” or “ What 
is the middle term?” because the middle term is because we 


the cause, and that is what we are trying to find out 2a0n4ys 
in every case. ‘ Does it suffer eclipse ? ’’ means “ Is cause. 


there or is there not a cause (for its being eclipsed) ?”’; 
and then, when we have ascertained that there is 
a cause, we ask “‘ then what is the cause?’”’ The 
cause for a substance’s being—not being this or that, 
but simply existing—and the cause, not for its simply 
existing, but for its being coupled with some essential 
or accidental ¢ attribute—is in both cases the middle 
term. By that which simply exists I mean the sub- 
ject—moon, earth, sun or triangle—; by that which 
the subject is in a particular sense I mean the pre- 
dicate: being eclipsed, equality, inequality, inter- 
» Night is not a substance, like the moon, but either an 
event or a privative attribute. If Aristotle intends to vary 
his choice of subject, he should do so explicitly. 
¢ Or rather ‘ non-essential.’’ A purely accidental attri- 
bute would be outside the scope of science. 
Lay 
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A xa n, Philoponus: 7. 





@ Of the earth, in an eclipse of the moon. That this is the 
sense of év éow here seems clear from 95 a 14, 15, 98 b 18; 
I do not see why Ross takes it to mean “‘ centrality in the 
universe.” 

> Viz., 1:2 (octave), 2:3 (fifth), 3:4 (fourth); their dis- 
covery is attributed to Pythagoras. 
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position or non-interposition.? In all these cases it 
is obvious that the question of essence and the ques- 
tion of cause are identical. Q. ‘‘ What is an eclipse ?”’ 
A, ‘‘ The moon’s deprivation of light through obstruc- 
tion by the earth,” is the same as Q. “‘ What is the 
cause of an eclipse ? ” or “ Why does the moon suffer 
eclipse ?” A. “ Because the (sun’s) light fails owing 
to the obstruction of the earth.” Again, Q. “ What 
isa concord?” dA. °° A numerical ratio ® of high and 
low pitch,” is the same as Q. “ Why is the high note 
concordant with the low one?” A. “ Because they 
exhibit a numerical ratio’ ; and Q. “ Are the high 
and low notes concordant ?”’ is the same as Q. “ Is 
their ratio numerical ?’’ And when we have grasped 
that it is, the question follows ‘‘ Then what is their 
ratio?” 

That the object of our inquiry is the middle term 
can be clearly seen in cases where the middle term 
is perceptible by the senses. We ask our question 
when we have not yet perceived whether there is a 
middle term or not; e.g., in the case of an eclipse. 
If we were on the moon, we should ask neither 
whether nor why it was taking place; the answers 
to both questions would be simultaneously obvious, 
because from the act of perception we should be able 
to apprehend the universal.¢ The fact that the 
eclipse was now taking place would be obvious, and 
since sense-perception would tell us that the earth 
was now obstructing the light, from this the universal 
would follow. 

As we said, then, to know the essence of a thing is 
the same as to know the cause of it. This is so whether 
the subject simply is, apart from being any of its 


“Cf. 88:a.12: 
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1 gaodexrov c2, Philoponus: dodecxrixov Ad: amodenxtixkas 


BDMnu. 


@ As usual, Aristotle prepares for his own positive teaching 
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attributes ; or whether it zs one of its attributes, 
e.g., having the sum of its angles equal to two right 
angles, or greater or smaller. 

III. It is clear, then, that in all our inquiries we Programme 
are trying to find a middle term. We must now Pranic: 
explain how the essence is brought to light, and in 
what way it is referable to demonstration, and what 
definition is, and what things are definable ; first ex- 
amining the difficulties involved in these questions.@ 

Let us begin this next section with a diseussion First we 
which is most pertinent to the ensuing inquiry. ete 

It might be asked whether it is possible to know difficulties. 
the same thing in the same respect both by definition fan we gain 
and by demonstration. (1) Definition is generally knowledge 
held to be of the essence, and essence is always bY demon | 
universal and affirmative, but some conclusions are definition ? 


negative and some are not universal. E.g., all those ihnede 

in the second figure are negative, and those in the monstrable 
° ° . Ss acnnable, 

third are not universal. (2) Again, even the affirma- 

tive conelusions in the first figure are not all appro- 

priate to definition (e.g., “ every triangle has the sum 

of its angles equal to two right angles ’’). The reason 

for this is that to have scientific knowledge of what 

is demonstrable is the same as to have a demonstra- 

tion of it, and so if demonstration is possible in the 

case of the aforesaid conclusions, clearly they cannot 

be definable as well; otherwise one could know the 

conclusion in virtue of the definition without posses- 

sing the demonstration, since there is no reason why 

he should not have one without the other. (3) Induc- 

tion too affords sufficient grounds for holding that 

definition and demonstration are not the same, be- 


(beginning in ch. viii) by an aporematic survey (chs. iii-vii) 
of possible theories and arguments. 
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cause we never get to know any attribute, whether 
essential or accidental,* by defining it. Also, (4) if 
definition is the method of getting to know the 
essence, obviously such attributes are not essences. 

Clearly then not everything that is demonstrable 
is also definable. Very well; is everything that is 
definable demonstrable, or not? (1) One of the 
arguments given above also applies here. Of one 
fact, gua one, there is only one knowledge ; therefore 
if to know the demonstrable is to possess the de- 
monstration, an impossible result will follow: the 
possessor of the definition will have knowledge with- 
out possessing the demonstration. (2) The starting- 
points of demonstrations are definitions, and it has 
been shown above ® that of these there can be no 
demonstration: either the starting-points will be de- 
monstrable, and will have starting-points that are 
demonstrable, and there will be an infinite regress ; 
or the primary truths will be indemonstrable defini- 
tions. 

But perhaps some things, if not all, are both defin- 
able and demonstrable. Surely this is impossible ; 
because (1) there is no demonstration of the defin- 
able. Definition is of the essence or essential nature, 
and it is obvious that all demonstrations assume the 
essence as a received fact ; e.g., mathematics assumes 
the nature of unity and oddness, and similarly in the 
other sciences. (2) Every demonstration proves some 
predicate of some subject, either affirmatively or 
negatively ; but in a definition nothing is predicated 
of anything else; “animal” is not predicated of 
“ two-footed ”’ nor vice versa, nor is “ figure ”’ pre- 


2 Of. 90a 11. 
> 72 b 18-25, 84 a 29-b 2. 
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1 Gre 7D. 2 Pacius: wore. 





¢ By “ definition ’’ Aristotle means the complex of genus 
and differentia (e.g. “‘ two-footed animal ”’ or “ plane figure 
bounded by three straight lines ’’) which is itself predicated 
of the definiendum. 

» Aristotle is tiresomely vague in his use of the phrase 7/ 
€oTt, which approximates sometimes to ri Hv eivar, Sometimes 
to opucpos. Here it seems to mean first one and then the 
other. ¢ Cf. note on 73 a 7, 
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dicated of “ plane’; a plane is not a figure, nor a 
figure a plane.* (3) To reveal the essence of a thing 
is not the same as to prove a proposition about it ; 
now definition exhibits the essence, but demonstra- 
tion proves that an attribute is, or is not, predicated 
of a subject. Also different things have different 
demonstrations, unless they are related as part to 
whole (by this qualification I mean, e.g., that if it is 
proved that every triangle has the sum of its angles 
equal to two right angles, this is also proved of the 
isosceles triangle, “isosceles” being the part and 
“ triangle ’’ the whole). But the proposition and the 
essence are not so related, because one is not a part 
of the other. 

It is evident, then, that not everything that is 
definable is demonstrable, and not everything that 
is demonstrable is definable ; and that in no ease is It follows 
it possible to have both definition and demonstration {)2tdemon 
of the same thing. Thus it is clear also that definition and defini- 
and demonstration cannot be the same, and that AES 
neither can be included in the other ; otherwise their @8#i"¢t- 
objects would be similarly related. 

IV. The foregoing difficulties may now be regarded Can a defi- 
as sufficiently stated. But is syllogism or demonstra- Buea 
tion of the essence possible, or is it impossible, as our See 
discussion assumed just now? Syllogism proves an 
attribute of a subject through the middle term ; but 
the definition ® is both (1) peculiar ¢ to its subject 
and (2) predicated as belonging to its essence. Now 
(1) terms so related must be convertible ; for if A is 
peculiar to C, clearly it is also peculiar to B, and B to 
C, so that all are peculiar to one another. Further, 


# Since A and C are co-extensive, B, the middle term, 
must be co-extensive with them both. 
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2 rovrov| rodro ci. Bonitz, prob. Ross. 
3 gorat ci. Bonitz: éore codd. 





* Presumably Aristotle means that the minor premiss (in 
which B is predicate) will supply the definition, so that we 
are assuming what we arc trying to prove. 

’ It is hard to get a satisfactory sense from the vulgate, 
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(2) if A is an essential attribute of all B, and B is 
asserted universally and essentially of all C, A must 
be asserted essentially of C ; but without this double 
assumption it will not necessarily follow that A is 
predicated essentially of C—I mean, if A is essen- 
tially predicated of B, but B is not essentially true 
of everything of which it is predicated. So both only by a 
premisses must state the essence ; therefore B too 2itwve prin- 
will be predicated as essence of C. Then since both 
premisses state the essence or essential nature, the 
essence will appear in the case of the middle term 
before it appears in the conclusion.? In general, if 
it is required to prove the essence of “ man,”’ let C 
be ““‘man”’ and A the essence—‘‘two-footed animal,” 
or whatever else it may be. Then if we are to have a 
syllogism, A must be predicated of all C.2 But this 
premiss will be mediated by another definition, so 
that this too will be the essence of “man.” Thus 
we are assuming what we are required to prove, since 
B will also be the essence of “ man.”” We should 
consider the case, however, in relation to the two 
premisses and to primary and immediate connexions ; 
because this throws most light upon the point that 
we are discussing. Those who try to prove the 
essence of “soul ”’ or “ man” or anything else by 
conversion are guilty of petitio principu. E.g., suppose 
that somebody asserts that soul is that which is the 
cause of its own life, and that this is a self-moving 
number °; he is necessarily postulating that soul is 
and Bonitz’ roéro, which Ross adopts, seems barely convin- 
cing. I have therefore ventured to write I’ for B, which I 
suppose to be a “ correction ’? made by an editor or copyist 
who was puzzled by finding B first at I. 31. 


¢ Cf. De Anima 404 b 29, 408 b 32. The view is ascribed 
to Xenocrates by Plutarch, Moralia 1012 p. 
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1 a@dnbés n, EKustratius (?): dAnbes jv. 
2 secl. Ross. 
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essentially a self-moving number in the sense of 
being identical with it. Tor if A is a consequent of 
B, and B of C, A will not be the essence of C—it will 
only be true to predicate it of C; nor (will A be the 
essence of C) if A is predicated of all B as genus of 
species. Animality is predicated of all humanity, 
because it is true that all humanity is a species of 
animality, just as it is true that every man is an 
animal ; but not in the sense that they are identical. 
Thus unless the premisses are taken in the way that 
we have described, it cannot be inferred that A is 
the essence or real nature of C; and if they are so 
taken, it will have been already assumed what the 
essence of C is. Therefore the conclusion is not 
proved, because there has been petzto principit. 

V. Nor again does the method of division lead to 
a conclusion, as has been explained in my logical 
analysis of the figures. At no stage do we find the 
logical necessity that, given certain conditions, the 
object must have the required definition ; the process 
is just as inconclusive as induction. The conclusion 
must not be a question, nor stand by concession 
only ; it must follow necessarily from the premisses, 
even if the respondent rejects it. (The exponent 
of division asks) “‘ Is “ man’ animate or inanimate?” 
and then assumes “ animate’’; it is not the result 
of inference. Next “ every animal is either terres- 
trial or aquatic,’ and he assumes “ terrestrial.”’ It 
does not follow necessarily from stated premisses 
that “man” is the whole expression, “ terrestrial 
animal ”’; he assumes this too. (It makes no differ- 

¢ An. Pr. I. xxxi. The Platonic method of division is 
illustrated in Sophist 219 a ff., Politicus 258 B ff. For 


Aristotle’s view of the proper use of division see chs. xiii and 
xiv. 
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1 secl. Waitz. 2 éveatw]| éott n, Philoponus, Ross. 


¢ j.e., including a non-essential or passing over an essen- 
tial element in the definition. 
> 7.e., the next widest. 
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ence whether the process involves many steps or 
few; the position is just the same.) Indeed the 
method, when used in this way, fails to draw even 
those inferences that are available. It is quite pos- 
sible that the whole expression should be truly pre- 
dicable of “man,” and yet not exhibit the essence 
or essential nature of man. Besides, what is there to 
prevent the division from adding something, or omit- 
ting something,* or missing out a step in the definition 
of the real nature ? 

These defects are usually ignored, but they can be 
dealt with by (a) taking at each stage only elements 
in the essence, (6) dividing consecutively, always pos- 
tulating the first ® (differentia), and (c) leaving out 
nothing. This result is bound to follow if the term 
to be defined is entirely covered by the division (at 
each stage), without any omission ; for the process 
must lead directly to a term that requires no further 
division. 

Even so, however, there is no inference in the pro- 
cess; if it conveys any knowledge to us, it does 
so in a different way. There is nothing abnormal in 
this, since presumably induction too proves nothing, 
but nevertheless it gives us some information. But 
in selecting the definition by means of division one 
does not state a logical inference. As in the case of 
conclusions reached without the use of middle terms, 
if it is stated that, given certain conditions, such- 
and-such must follow, one is entitled to ask “‘ Why ?”, 
so too in definitions reached by division. What is 
man? An animate being—mortal—footed—two- 
footed—wingless. At every added predicate one may 
ask “Why?” ; because the divider can state, and 
prove (as he supposes) by his division, that everything 
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1 {cov Pacius, Ross: tdtwyv. 
2 +o) rod Bn. 3 +6] 7@ Adn?. 





@ Which is here lacking, the minor premiss being a mere 
petitio principii. ‘The hypothetical proof rejected here is 
used in Top. 153 a ff., but dialectically (cf. Cherniss, Aris- 
totle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, i. 34-6, note 28). 

> Aristotle is thinking of the first figure (which alone is 
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is either mortal or immortal; but such a proposition, 
taken as a whole, is not a definition. ‘Thus even if the 
proposition could be proved by division, the definition 
still does not amount to a logical inference. 

VI. It may be suggested, however, that it is 
actually possible to demonstrate the essential defini- 
tion of a subject hypothetically by assuming that 
the definition consists of the elements in the essence, 
and is peculiar to the subject ; and that this and that 
are the only elements in the essence ; and that the 
aggregate of them is peculiar to the subject, because 
this aggregate represents its essential nature. But 
(1) surely in this (minor premiss) the definition has 
once more been assumed ; because proof must pro- 
ceed through a middle term. (2) Just as in a 
syllogism we do not assume (as a premiss) the defini- 
tion of syllogism (since the premisses from which the 
conclusion is drawn are always related as whole and 
part), so neither must the definition of definition 
appear in the syllogism °—it must be something apart 
from the premisses laid down ; and when an opponent 
disputes whether there has been syllogistic proof or 
not, we should (be able to) answer “‘ Yes, because 
we agreed that that is what syllogism is”; and if 
one objects that the syllogism has not proved the 
definition, ‘““ Yes, because that is what definition was 
assumed to be.’’ Thus we must have already drawn 
some inference without (using as a premiss) the 
definition of syllogism or of definition.? 


One sug- 
gested 
method of 
proving a 
definition 
not only 
assumes the 
essence, but 
improperly 
assumes the 
definition of 
definition as 
a premiss. 


Equally invalid is proof from a hypothesis in the Another 


useful for establishing scientific facts) where the relation is 
normally genus : species or species : sub-species. 

¢ Sc. by which we hope to prove a particular definition. 

4 Sc., before appealing to the said definition, which is a 
pre-condition, not a part, of the argument. 
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1 +9 Bonitz: 7a. 
2 évavriw add. Bonitz. 


3 Sirouv seclusi: Sizovv weCov codd.: melov dtrovv comm., 
Ross, qui post cai wefov add. rai dimour. 


¢ This method of proof, é« rod évavriov, is illustrated and 
discussed in Topics 153 a 26—b 24 and 147 a 29-b 25 (where 
it is criticized as in the present passage). It was freely used 
in the Academy ; cf. Cherniss, op. cit. i. 36-38. 

» Speusippus’ view ; for the evidence see Cherniss, loc. cat. 

¢ Viz., that of the subject’s contrary. 

¢ The major term. 

e¢ To secure consistency we must either bracket 8izrouv 
here or add xai dizovv in 1. 30. The former course seems 
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following way %: If evil is definable as divisibility,° pene 
and if any term that has a contrary is definable by tative with 
the contrary of that contrary’s definition, and if good the essence. 
is contrary to evil, and indivisibility to divisibility, 
then goodness is definable as indivisibility. Here too 
the proof first assumes the definition, and assumes it 
to prove the definition. “ But it is a different defini- 
tion.”’® Granted, (but the objection still holds,» 
because in demonstrations too we assume that one 
term is predicable of another, but it ? must not be 
the very term (that is to be proved), nor one which 
has the same definition or rather is correlative with it. 
Both the opponent who attempts proof by division 
and the one who offers syllogism in this form have to None of 
face the same difficulty: why should ‘“ man” be {ese proofs 


shows that 


“terrestrial animal’”’® and not “ terrestrial ’’ and the defini- 
66 . > > A ‘ : . tion is a 
animal’? There is nothing in the assumptions to unity. 


make it necessary that the predicate should be a 
unity, and not (consist of non-essential attributes), 
as the same man may be musical and literary.’ 
VII. How then can the person who is trying to How can 


a 48 ; one prove 
define prove the essence or definition ? (1) He cannot {ie essence? 


exhibit deductively from admitted facts that, given (1) If 
neither de- 


these facts, a conclusion distinct from them must quetively 


Mar ; ines : ss nor induc- 
follow—that is demonstration; nor can he show aa 


inductively by enumeration of manifest particular else ? 
instances that every case is like this, because none 


better. Only two attributes are required, and I believe 8¢zovv 
to be an intruder from the parallel passages in Afet. 1037 
b Li ff., 1045 a 14 ff., where the attributes are Cdov and 
dimovv. The fact that the commentators have 8ézouv after 
meCov may point the same way, since an added word is always 
liable to displacement. 

t Cf. Met. loce. citt. Aristotle gives his own solution of 
the “ difficulty ’’ in the latter passage. 
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1 ri €or; | 7 Ti €ore Ross. 








5 


* Strictly “* goat-deer,’ 
An, Pr. 49 a 24, 

» It is hard to accept Ross’s 6 7c orev. Aristotle could not, 
like a modern editor, make his meaning plain by spacing 
and accentuation ; and without these aids, in such a context, 
the phrase would have been quite misleading. In b 6 above, 
on the other hand, the sense is sufficiently obvious. 
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is otherwise ; for this does not prove what the subject 
is, but the fact that it is, or is not. What other way 
then remains ? because he cannot presumably prove 
{the definition) by reference to sense-perception, or 
point to it with his finger. 

(2) How can one prove the essence ? Anyone who (2) Know- 
knows what “ man.” or any other thing is must also ee . 
know that it is; becausé) no one knows what’a non- Plies know- 

F : : a, ledge of 
existent thing is. (He may know the meaning of a existence ; 
phrase, or of a name if, e.g., I speak of a unicorn @ ; Put (a Poth 
but it is impossible to know what a unicorn is.) But proved by 
(a) if it is proposed to prove what a thing is and that rt 
it is, how can they be proved by the same argument ? 

Both definition and demonstration give us one piece 
of information ; but what man is and that man is are 
two different things. 
(b) Again, we hold that it is by demonstration that (d) if the 
j ict O . proofs are 
everything must be proved to exist,” except essence } distinct, we 
and existence is not the essence of anything, because ¢an have 

; ‘ . one without 
being is not a genus.° So there will be demonstra- the other, 
tion that a thing is. ‘This is how the sciences actually 
proceed; the geometrician assumes what “ tri- 
angle ’’ means, but proves that the triangle exists.¢ 
Of what, then, will the definer exhibit what it is ¢? 

The triangle? Then one will know by definition 
what a thing is without knowing that it exists ; but 
this is impossible. 

(c) It is evident also from the methods of defining (c) defini- 
now in use that those who define do not prove the #9” 3s 


practised 
¢ Cf. Met. 998 b 22 ff. 
@ j.e., proves it as an attribute; cf. 71 a 14, 76 a 35, 
93 b 31. 
€ Understood in this way the vulgate gives quite a good 
sense; and although the commentators give some support 
to Ross’s transposition, I question its necessity. 
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Tovvop.a TovTt dnAot: 0dd* of OpLopLol ToivuY TobTO 
mpoadnAodaw. 
b] A A ? 7 ¢e \ \ 
35 “EK prev totvuy tovTwy ovTE Optopos Kal ovA- 
Aoyiapos paiverat TavTov ov, ovte TadvTob avAdo- 
/ \ A ? / ¢ 
YLOOS KaL OpLopos: pos d€ TOUTOLS, OTL OUTE O 
, / 
Opiojos ovdev ovTE amodEiKVUGW oUTE SEiKVUOLY, 
” A t3 70? e ~ vw 9 > S / ” 
ovTe TO Ti €oTLW OVO’ dptap@ ovT azrodeier Eaott 
yvo@vae. 
/ , / 
93a VIII. [ldAw 6€ oxemréov ti tovtwy dRéyeTat 
1 +] 76 B, Bekker. 


2 amobergis d: om. AB: émiorHpy Bn. 
3 elev d. 


-_ 


4 Viz., a line; the reference is to a crude definition of a 


» Or “ non-essences,”” In an aporematic passage it is not 
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existence of the definiendum. Even supposing that proves 
there is something @ equidistant from the centre, Misteace 
why does the object so defined exist ? and why is it a not its own 
circle ? One might equally well assert that it is the — a 
definition of mountain-copper. Definitions do not 

include evidence that it is possible for what they 
describe to exist, nor that it is identical with that 

which they claim to define. It is always possible to 

ask why. 

Thus since in defining one exhibits either what the It is no 
object is or what its name means, if definition is in Sy tot” 
no sense of the essence, it must be an expression definition 

: ute merely ex- 

meaning the same as a name. But this is absurd. plains the 
(1) In the first place, there would be definition not ?*™°: 
only of non-substances ® but also of non-existents ; 
because even these can have a significant name. 
(2) All expressions would be definitions, because a 
name could be attached to any one of them; so we 
should all converse in formulae, and the Iliad would 
be a definition.© (3) No demonstration can prove 
that a given name has a given meaning ; therefore 
neither do definitions (in establishing the meaning 
of a term) furnish evidence also that the name has 
a given meaning. 

These considerations make it clear that definition Conclusions 
is not the same as syllogism, and that they have not eee 
the same objects. It is also clear that definition chs. li 
neither demonstrates nor exhibits anything; and — 
that neither by definition nor by demonstration can 
we acquire knowledge of the essence. 

VIII. We must now review what we have said 


above, and consider which of the arguments are valid 


easy to be certain from what standpoint Aristotle is argu- 
ing. ¢ Cf. Met. 1030 a 7 ff. 
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~ \ 4 ? ~ \ 4 3 ee / \ 

KaA@s Kal Ti ov KAAS, Kal Ti €oTLY O Opiapos, Kal 

~ 4 3 > / 4 
Tob Ti éoTiw dpd mws é€otw amdderéis Kal Optopos 
43 “~ 
7 ovoapLas. 

> A > 3 } e yA 3 \ \ 3Q. 7 / 

Ezet & é€oriv, ws édapev, tadrov ro €idévat Ti 
>] A \ tS / A ” “~ 1 = A / ‘ 
€ott Kal TO €ld€vat TO altiov Tob et’ e€aTL (Adyos dé 
TOUTOV OTL EGTL TL TO alTLOV’ Kal TODTO 7 TO avTO 7H 
” n > » re) \ 9 , 

GAdo, Kav 7 GAAo, 7 aTodetKTOV 7) avamrodetKTOV)— 
3 4 3 \ Ed , 3 / > aA > / 
el Toivuv éativ GAXo Kat évdexeTat aTrobetEat, avay- 

U “~ “A 
Kn pécov elvat TO aitiov Kat ev TH axHpatt TH 
4 
mpwTw deixvucba KaldAov TE yap Kal KaTYyopL- 
KOV TO O€LKVULLEVOV. 
rs \ \ , n ” re ce , \ 
Eis ev 81) tpdzos av ein 0 viv e€ntaopevos, TO 
> ‘\ 4,93 ld “~ ‘ PS ta9 
du dAXov TO Ti éote SetkvucbaL. THY TE yap Ti EoTLV 
> ~ 907 
avayKn TO éaov elvat Ti €oTL, Kal TMV LOtwv tOLov’ 
ee \ \ I A ? ? / “~ a & > 
ware TO pev SelEer, TO 8’ od SetEer THV Ti Hv elvat 
~ “~ 4 
TQ QUT@ Tpaypate. 
e \ > e , ¢ : 1 ” > 2 
Odros pev odbv 6 TpdTos OTL OvK ay Ein amddeLéts, 
” la > 3 ” \ \ 
eipntat mpdotepov: GAA’ €aTe AoyiKos auAAoytapos 
~ > / / 
Tob Ti é€otw. Ov O€ TpdTOV EevdeyeTat A€ywpeEV, 
3 / 4 b] 3 ~ a A A , 
elmovres TaAw &€& apyfns. womep yap To dioTe Cn- 
~ 9 A 7 ~ 
Tobpev ExovtTes TO OTL, eviore FE Kal apa dHAa 
, 1A > / f A ry 4 } \ 
ylyveTal, GAN ovTL mpoTEpov ye TO OLtoTL SuVaTOV 
~ ~ U e / A \ a 
yywplaat Tod OTL, SfAov OTe Opoiws Kal TO TL HV 
“~ ? , 4 A ? 
elvat ovK dvev Tob OTL éaTiv. advvaToV yap €EidEvat 
~ ft ? 3 0” CoN 
rl €orw ayvoobvras ef EoTw. TOO Et EoTLY OTE LEV 


1 ¢ AB?d: 7é Bn. 





@ In ch. ii. 

> Substance has no cause other than its own form; that 
which has an external cause is an attribute or event. It 
is with these latter that the following chapters are chiefly 
concerned. 
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and which are not; and what definition is; and 
whether the essence is in any sense demonstrable 
and definable, or not at all. 

As we have said above,* to know what a thing is is 
the same as to know the cause of its existence ; and 
the reason for this is that the thing has a definite 
cause, which is either identical with it or distinct 
from it, and which, if distinct, is either demonstrable ¢ 
or indemonstrable. Then if this cause is distinct and 
can be demonstrated, it must be a middle term, and 
be proved in the first figure ; for (only) in this is the 
proved connexion universal and affirmative. 

Now one way of employing such a proof will be 
the method which we criticized just now,? of proving 
one definition by another. For the middle term 
through which essences are inferred must itself be 
essence, and that through which peculiar attributes 
are inferred must be a peculiar attribute. Thus for 
the self-same subject one statement of its essential 
nature will be proved and one will not. 

It has been observed above’ that this method 
cannot have the force of a demonstration ; it is only 
a dialectical inference of the essence. Let us now 
make a fresh start and explain in what way demon- 
stration zs possible. It is when we are sure of the 
fact that we look for the reason; sometimes we 
become aware of them simultaneously, but it is quite 


impossible to recognize the reason before the fact. it 


Clearly in the same way the essential nature implies 
the fact ; it is impossible to know what a thing is if 
we do not know whether it exists. Now we may be 

¢ Not demonstrable itself, but serviceable for demonstra- 
tion, 7.e., for explaining the attribute or event. 


4 91a 14-b Il. 
$91 b 10. 
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A \ ” €e AN > , 3 ~ 
KaTa oupPeBnkos Exopev, OTe 8” exovTés TL adTod 
~ , @ ? “ ~ 
Tob mpaypatos, otov Bpovrjy, ott todos tis veddOv, 

\ 4 , / , \ ” 
Kat exAeufuv, OTL OTEpHots Tis dwros, Kal dvOpw- 
of al \ 4 ~ 
mov, oTt Cov TL, Kat pvyHv, OTL abTO abTO KWodV. 
ooa pev ov KaTa aovpPeBnKOs oldapev OTL EoTLY, 
a ~ 4 
dvaykatov pnoapa@s Exel mpos TO Ti EoTLW: OvdE 
u Y f \ \ ~ 
yap ort €oTw topev’ TO O€ Cnrety Ti €oTe py EXoVTAS 
¢ ” A “A ? > o@ > 4 
OTL €oTL, pndoev Cnteiv eotw. Kal? cowv d° Exopev 
~ lA / 
Tl, pov. WaTE Ws EXoMEV OTL EOTLV, OVTWS ExOMEV 
\ \ 4 3 
Kal TpOsS TO TL EOTL. 
*O >» , ~a 9 ” Be \ 
v obv €xopev TL TOO Ti EOTW, EOTW TPMTOV [eV 
a 9 a v7 a 
de Exdreusus ef’ o} Tro A, cedAnvn é€f’ od T, 
b] / ~ > 49? e \ \ io 4 ? 
avridpatis yas ep od B. 70 ev obv moTEpov ExK- 
, aN 4 \ a > , > > © BS ” 
Nelrren 7 0, TO B Onreiv eoriv, dp’ eotw 7 ov. 
~ > 9 \ , a aN > » , ? 
totto & ovdev dtadéper Cnretv 7 et Eote Adyos av- 
A > ~ 3 A 
Tob" Kal éav % TodTo, KaKeivd dapev eivar. 7 
A 4 
ToTeépas THS avTipdoews eat oO Adyos, TOTEpPOV 
a / > \ an ~ \ iy > 4 
Tob éxew dvo dpbas 7 Tob py exe. OTav 0° Evpw- 
4 \ oo \ ‘ } / ” aN 5 > 3 4 1 
[EV, GA TO OTL Kal TO StoTL topev, av dv apéecwy 
Ss >? \ 4 \ ¢ \ } 4 > a” r , 
H. €¢ O€ PH, TO OTL, TO StoTL O OV. GedAnvy T, 
” r A A r , \ \ O 4 @ 
Exreubis A, 7O zavoecAjvov oKiav py ddvacbat 
aA ~ “4 ~ ea 
TOLELY ELNOEVOS HUD peta OvTos Pavepod, ep’ ov 
3 4 ~ e 4 \ \ \ , 
B. ef troivuv 76 T trdpyes to B ro pn dvvacba 
a \ \ ¢€ ~ , 4 
Tovey oKiay pundevos preTa€dD Nudv ovTos, TOUTW 


1 8.’ dudowy N: dia peowr. 





¢ 7.e,, on the ground of some non-essential connexion. 

’ Plato’s view: cf. Phaedrus 245 c ff., Laws 895 5. If 
Aristotle is here assuming Xenocrates’ definition of soul 
(91 a 37 supra), all four examples illustrate knowledge of the 
genus without knowledge of the differentia. 

¢ Here the ‘‘ grasp”’ is so good that the true reason is 
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aware of a thing’s existence either accidentally % or 
because we have some grasp of the thing itself, e.g., 
that thunder is a noise in the clouds, that an eclipse 
is a privation of light, that man is a kind of animal, 
and that soul is self-moving.? When our knowledge 
of the thing’s existence is only accidental we cannot 
be in any position to grasp what the thing is, because 
we do not even know that it exists ; and to inquire 
what a thing is when we are not sure that it exists is 
no inquiry at all. But when we have some grasp of 
the thing itself, the task is easier. Thus our capacity 
for discovering what a thing is depends upon our 
awareness that it is. 

Let us first take an example of something of whose We may 
essence we have some grasp, and let A stand for {po} 
“eclipse,” C for “ moon,” and B for “ obstruction diate pre- 

99 , : : : misses to 

by the earth.” ® Then to inquire whether there is an explain the 
eclipse or not is to inquire whether B exists or not ; Commesion, 
and this is equivalent to inquiring whether there is 
anything to account for it ; if there is, we assert that 
B zs too. Similarly we may ask which of a pair of 
contradictories is true (e.g., having or not having the 
sum of the angles equal to two right angles); and 
when we have discovered the answer we know simul- 
taneously both the fact and the reason for it—if the 
premisses are immediate ; otherwise we know the 
fact but not the reason.“ C is “ moon,” A “ eclipse,”’ 
B ‘the inability of the moon at its full to cast a 
shadow, there being nothing visible in the way.” 
Then if B, “ inability to cast a shadow although there 
is nothing in the way,” applies to C, and A, “ being 
directly assumed, so that fact and reason are discovered 
simultaneously. 

@ As in the following example, where the minor premiss 
is not immediate, and the real reason has to be sought. 
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/ > 
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\ 3 
‘Os pév roivuv AapBaverat TO TL €aTL Kal ylyveTat 
4 lo 
yywpyLov, etpyTar, Wore avdAdoytopos pev TOD TL 
bd 9 , 9Q3 > / ~ / \ 
€or ov ylyverat 00d’ amddevis, SfAov pévrou dia 
~ \ 3 > / Ls b) ww > a” 
avdAoytopod Kal bu’ azodeiSews: wor ovT aveuv 
amobeiEews EoTt yv@vat TO TL €oTLW, OD EOTW atTLOV 
” v7 > > } ) ~ / ee 2 A 
dAdo, ot €or amddeEis adTOD, WoTTEp Kal EV TOtS 
, ” 
OLATIOPHLAaLW ctrTopev. 
wn ~ A v4 rd ” ~ 
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1 gorw éxdreufis n: exdeupis éorw ABA. 





@ Or ‘‘ explanation’; see below. 

> i.é., major. 

¢ Xdyos seems to have a wider meaning here than in b 6. 
Aristotle means that B either is itself the definition or implies 
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eclipsed,” to B, it is obvious that there is an eclipse, 
but it is not yet obvious why ; and we know that the 
eclipse is a fact, but we do not know what it is. When 
it is clear that A applies to C, to ask why it does so is 
equivalent to asking what B is: whether an obstruc- 
tion or a rotation or an extinction of the moon; and 
this is the definition * of the other extreme © term, 
viz. (in these examples) A ; because an eclipse is an 
obstruction by the earth of the moon’s light. What 
is thunder? An extinction of fire in a cloud. Why 
does it thunder? Because the fire is being extin- 
guished in the cloud. “ Cloud”’ is C, “thunder” A, 
‘* extinction of fire ’’ B. Then B applies to the cloud, 
C, because the fire is being extinguished in it; and 
A, “noise,” applies to B; and B is undoubtedly the 
explanation of A, the major term. If B in its turn has 
another middle term for its cause, this will be one of 
the remaining explanations ¢ of A. 

We have now stated how the essence is appre- 
hended, and becomes known to us, to the effect that 
although it does not admit of syllogism or demonstra- 
tion, yet it is through syllogism and demonstration 
that it becomes clear to us.4 It follows that the 
essence of a thing which has a cause other than 
itself cannot be known apart from demonstration, 
while at the same time it cannot be demonstrated ; 
as we said ° in reviewing the difficulties of the subject. 

IX. Some things have a cause distinct from them- 
selves, and others have not. Thus it is clear that of 


an additional cause which, together with B, constitutes the 
definition. 

¢ Although the essence or definition cannot be proved as 
the conclusion of a syllogism, yet syllogism enables us to see 
the facts in their true relation. 

¢ In chs, ii and iii. / Cf. note on 93 a 5. 
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Gpeca Kal apxat elou, a Kat elvas Kal TL é€oTL 
drrobecbat det 7 GAAov Tpomrov pavepa TrouHoa (O7rep 
6 apiOunriKos Trove: Kal yap Tt €oTt THY povdda 
broriberar, Kal oT €atw): TOV 8 exovTwv pEoor, 
Kal @V €oTe TL ETEpOV alTLov THs ovoias, e€oTe bu 
amodetEews, worep eitopev, SnADoat, py TO TL 
€oTW amodetKVUVTAS. 

xX. ‘Opiopos 8 ered) Aeyerat eivat Adyos Tob 
Tt eo, pavepov ¢ ore 0 ev Tis €atat Adyos Tob TL 
onpaiver TO dvopa 7 Adyos ETEpos GvopraTwodns, olov 
To Ti onpaiver [Ti eau]? Tpiywvov. azmep ExovTes 
ore EOTL, Cnrobpev dua Tb éorwy* yaderrov 8° ovTWwSs 
eorl Aapety a pn lopev OTL €OTLV. a 6° atria 
elpyrat mpoTepov THS xaherornros, OTe OVO Et 
EOTLW a] yey LO LLEV, aA’ 1) KATO ovpBeBnicos. (Aoyos 
8° eis €or! dix@s, 0 0 pev auvdeoum, Bomep n "IXds, 
0 6€ TH EV Kal? évos dy Aobv pen) Kara, ovpBeBncos.) 

Kis pee 67) 6 Opos €oTLV Gpov O etpniLevos, dAAos 8° 
eorlv Opos Aoyos O dn Ady dua TL éorw" wore 6 pev 
TpOTEpos onpaives ev, Setkvuat 8° ov, O °° vaTEpos 
dhavepov ort éatat olov amddevéis Tod Ti €or, TH 
Decer Ovapepwv THs dmodeifews. Suapeper yap 
etrretv dua TL BpovTG Kal Tt eo Bpovry: Epet yap 
odtw pev didTe attoaBevvuras TO Tip Ev Tois vEedeat* 

1 zo. Om. Ts 
2 +i dort secl. Ross: zi éorw 7 Ad. 





9 Tncehe-vilk 

’ Considered (apparently) as an attribute, not as a subject 
of geometry ; for then it would be a quasi-substance and its 
definition would fall under type (8). 

° 93 a 24 ff. 

4 Of. Met. 1045 a 13, and supra 92 b 32. 
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essences too some are immediate ; 2.e., they are first 
principles, and both their existence and their defini- 
tion have to be assumed or exhibited in some other 
way. (This is what an arithmetician does: he as- 
sumes both what a unit is, and that it exists.) As for 
things which have a middle term, 2z.e., something 
distinct from themselves which is a cause of their 
being, it is possible (as we have said %) to exhibit 
their essence by demonstration, although we do not 
actually demonstrate it. 

X. Since definition means “an account of what a 
thing is,’ obviously (1) one kind of definition will be 
an explanation of the meaning of the name, or of an 
equivalent denomination ; e.g., it will explain the 
meaning of “ triangularity.”’ If we are aware that 
such a thing exists, we inquire why it exists ; but it 
is difficult to apprehend in this way the definition 
of things which we do not know to exist. We have 
explained above ° the cause of this difficulty, vz., 
that we do not really know, except in an accidental 
sense, whether the thing exists or not. (An account 
may be a unity in two ways: either by connexion, 
like the Iliad,? oy because it exhibits one term as 
predicated of one other term in a non-accidental 
relation.) 

The above is one definition of definition ; but (2) 
in another sense definition is a form of words which 
explains why a thing exists. Thus type (1) conveys 
a meaning but does not prove, whereas type (2) will 
obviously be a quasi-demonstration of the essence, 
differing from demonstration in the arrangement of 
its terms. To explain why it thunders is not the same 
as to explain what thunder is. In the former case we 
shall say “ because the fire is being extinguished in 
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EVeKa, TACAL aUTAaL OLA TOU LeGouU SEiKVUVTAL. TOTE 





@ Continuous ‘‘ because its premisses are parts which are 
conterminous (as linked by middle terms), and there is a 
movement from premisses to conclusion. Definition re- 
sembles rather the indivisible simplicity of a point *’ (Mure). 

> See 93 b 21 ff. 

¢ The three types are recapitulated in reverse order. 

@ j.e., in the arrangement of the terms (cf. 94 a 2). 

¢ Three of these causes belong to Aristotle’s standard doc- 
trine of causation as set out in Phys. II. iii; but here the 
place of the material cause, which is inappropriate for the 
present logical purpose, is taken by the “ necessitating con- 
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the clouds ’’ ; but the answer to the question “ What 
is thunder ? ”’ is “ Noise due to the extinguishing of 
fire in the clouds.” Thus the same account is ex- 
pressed in a different way ; in one form it is a con- 
tinuous 2 demonstration, in the other a definition. 
Further, whereas thunder can be defined as a noise 
in the clouds, which is the conclusion of the syllogism 
that demonstrates the essence, (3) the definition of 
immediate terms ? consists in an indemonstrable as- 
sumption of their essence. 

Thus in one sense ¢ definition is an indemonstrable 
account of the essence; in another it is a logical 
inference of the essence, differing from demonstration 
in grammatical form ¢; and in a third it is the con- 
clusion of the syllogism which demonstrates the 
essence. The foregoing discussion shows clearly (a) 
in what sense essence is demonstrable, and in what 
sense it is not; (6) of what things the essence is 
demonstrable, and of what it is not ; (c) the different 
aspects of definition; (d) in what sense it does or 
does not exhibit the essence ; (e) what things are or 
are not definable ; (f) the relation of definition to 
demonstration ; (g) in what sense there can be 
definition and demonstration of the same thing. 


Summary of 
this and the 
two pre- 
ceding 
chapters. 


XI. We only think that we have knowledge of a The four 


thing when we know its cause. There are four kinds 
of cause: the essence, the necessitating conditions, 


kinds of 
logical 


cause are 


allexhibited 


the efficient cause which started the process, and the through a 


final cause.* All these are exhibited through the 


dition ’ or “ ground.” The formula (barely reproducible in 
English) by which Aristotle describes this recalls the defini- 
tion of syllogism (An. Pr. 24 b 18 ff.), and in 1. 24 it becomes 
plain that he has in mind the conjunction of two premisses 
as the ground of their conclusion. Although there is some 
analogy between this ground and the material cause, there 
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middle 
term. (1) 
The ground, 


ARISTOTLE 
94a 
25 yap ov OVTOS TOOL avdyKn elvat Las Lev TpOTAdGEWS 


Andbeions od €or, Svotv dé robAdyLoTOV: TobTO 8” 
? \ e “ f ” ? a € \ r 
€OTLY OTAV EV eGov ExwWoL. ToUTOU odbV Evos And- 
Gévtos TO oupTépacua avayKn elvar. dHAov dé Kal 
ade. dia Ti opr) 7) ev HutkuKriw; Tivos? dvTos 
op0y; éorw dy opr éf? As A, huioera dvoty dp- 
“a 77> @ e ? e / 77> @ “a A 
30 Oaty ed’ As B, 4 ev qutkunriw ef? js T. tod 81 
\ A A > Ay e / ~ r ~ ? a ¢ Vi 
70 A rv opOnv brapyew 7O V 7rH €v TO HucxvKdiw 
aittov 70 B. atrn pev yap 7H A ton: 4 Sé vo T 
Th B: dv0 yap op§dv juiceta. tod B obtv dvtos 
npiceos dvo opbdv ro A 7H I tbardpyee: todro 8” 
5 \ 3 e / > A s ~ \ 9 4 
Hv TO Ev HutKkvKAiw opOyv elvac. Totro S€é tadbTov 


1 rivos| 7 tivos D. 





is no reason to suppose that Aristotle means to identify them. 
The error of such a view is fully demonstrated by Ross ad 
loc. Here it is enough to point out that the material could 
never be equated with the formal cause (a 34 infra). Aris- 
totle is simply trying (with qualified success) to offer an 
analysis of causation which will enable him to represent each 
type of cause as a kind of middle term. 

* Krom the sequel it appears that this odd and perhaps 
deliberately vague phrase is intended to mean that each type 
can actually serve as middle term in a syllogism. 

> 4.é., common. 

© The choice of ‘ the half of two right angles ’’ as middle 
term clearly implies that Aristotle had in mind a proof in 
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middle term.* (1) There is no necessitating ground 
if only one premiss is assumed; two at least are 
necessary ; and the condition is satisfied when the 
premisses have one ? middle term. Thus the assump- 
tion of this one term necessitates the conclusion. 
This is clear from the following example. Why is the 
angle in a semicircle a right angle ? What is the 
ground of its being a right angle ? Let A be a right 
angle, B the half of two right angles, C the angle in a 
semicircle. Then the cause for the attachment of 
A, right angle, to C, the angle in a semicircle, is B ; 
for this is equal to A, and the angle C to B, since B 
is the half of two right angles. Thus the fact that 
B is the half of two right angles is the ground neces- 
sitating that A applies to C, z.e. (by our assumption), 
that the angle in a semicircle is a right angle. Now 


which this expression occurred (probably) at the penultimate 
step; ¢.g., not the proof of Afet. 1051 a 27 (cited by Ross), 
nor that of Euclid iii. 21, but the interpolated proof which 
follows the latter, to this effect: 
BAC is an Z in the semicircle A 
ABC, centre O. Since OB, OA, 
OC are radii, ZOBA = ZOAB 
and ZOCA=ZOAC. Then 
ZAOC =2 Z BAO, and ZAOB 


=? 7 CAO, 
~ ZBAC=ZBAO+ ZCAO= B O C 
4$(ZAOC + ZAOB)=4 Z BOC 


=4(2 rt.Z2s)=a rtZ. 

(So Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle, p. 72.) It is tempting 
to think that Aristotle might have directly perceived that 
ZBAC =$ the flat Z BOC standing on the same are; for 
this would go far to justify “‘ some such definition of the 
rightness of the angle in a semicircle as its being right in 
consequence of being the half of two right angles,’”’ for 
which “little can be said” (Ross ad loc.). But although 
Aristotle was an acute mathematician, it is hardly likely that 
he was so far in advance of his times. 
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94a 
> ~ / % “~ an! , \ / 

35 €oTt TH TL Hv elvar, TH ToOTO oNpaivew Tov Adyov. 
>? \ A \ A / Ss Ss ow / A 
GAAG pnv Kal TO TL Hv elvat attiov dédetKTAL TO 

4 + 1 4 \ \ fe \ SA ? 4 
pecov Ov.’ to de dia TiO Mnduxos moAEmos eyevero 
> @ 4 4 > ee ~ A aA > @ 4 
A@nvatots; tis aitia Tob woAepetobar *AOnvatous ; 
a >? 7 > > / bee 4 “~ 
94b OTL cls Ldpoets pet “Eperprewv eveBadov> TodTo 
yap exivnoe mp@tov. modAeuos ep ob A, mpo- 
tépous’ elaBadeiv B, *A@nvaior ro VT. tadpyer oy 
70 Br I, 70 mporépous® éuBadretv tots >A@nvators: 
~ lon A > 4 
570 0€ A 7@ B- wodepotor yap tots mpdtepov adiK- 
cacw. vrdpye. apa TH pev B td A, TO zroAcpet- 
a } “~ \ a 
ala. tois mpotépos* ap£act todro b€ To B® rots 
-A@ / , \ Ss / + Va 
nvatlols’ mpoTEpoL yap npEav. jLecov apa Kal ev- 
~ “a “~ iu 
Tad0a TO atriov TO TpHTov Kiwhoav. Sowv dE aitov 
TO EVEKG TLVOS, OLoV OLA Ti TEPLTTATEL; OTWS VyLaivn’ 
4 

10 dua Ti olkla €oTw; Omws owlnrar Ta oKEvN* TO 
pev eveka Tov vytaiver, TO 5€ Evexa TOO awleoBat. 
dua Te O€ amo Seimvou Set wepiTarely, Kal EveKa 

, a F) \ } / >? \ / 
Tivos det, ovdev diadeper. mepitratos azo Setavou 
T, 70 wy emmoAalew ta otria €f’ od B, To byrai- 

94? e a \ “~ 3 \ (ag aA 
ve ep od A. €otw 61 7TH azo Seimvou TEpiTaTety 
4 a 

15 UTapyYov TO Tovety py emimoAdlew Ta GLTia pos 
T@ oTOpaTe THs KotAias, Kat TOTO byrewov. SoKe? 
yap vmapyew TH tepiratety TH LT to B ro py 
>? rv ? \ / 4 \ A \ e , 
emimoAalew Ta aiTia, TOUTW de TO A TO dytewvov. 
Tt ovv aitiov T@ I rob ro A baapyew To od evexa; 

1 6v om. ABdn!, 2 aporepov Bekker. 
3 wpdrepov D, Bekker. 


4 sporépo.s| mpdrepov D. 


SB soe Det, 


% 4.é., the necessitating ground. 
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this @ is the same as the essence, inasmuch as it is 

what the definition implies. (2) The cause in the (2) the 
sense of essence has also been proved to be the “*"® 
middle.’ (3) Why did the Persian expedition ° come (3) the 
against Athens? or in other words, what was the een! 
cause of her becoming involved in war? Because 

Athens had, in company with Eretria, raided Sardis ¢; 

this was what first started the war. <A is “ war,” 

B “ unprovoked aggression,” C “ Athens.” Then B, 
unprovoked aggression. applies to C, Athens; and 

A applies to B, because war is made upon those who 

commit an aggressive wrong. So A, becoming in- 

volved in war, applies to B, the side which began 
hostilities ; and B in its turn applies to C, Athens, 

because she began hostilities. Thus here too the 
cause—the efficient cause—is a middle. (4) Now and (4) the 
take the case where the cause is final : e.g., Why does 2ual tause, 


one take a walk? In order to be healthy. What is stand as 
the object of a house ? Preservation of the contents. tear 
The final causes are respectively health and preserva- 

tion. It makes no difference whether we ask why or 

for what purpose one should take a walk after dinner. 

C stands for “ walking after dinner,” B for “ normal 
digestion,” © and A for “health.” Let us assume 

that walking after dinner possesses the attribute of 
promoting normal digestion, and that the latter is 
conducive to health ; because it is generally accepted 

that B, normal digestion, applies to C, taking a walk, 

and that A, healthful, applies to B. Then what is the 
reason why A, the final cause, applies to C? The 


> In ch. viii; ¢f. also 93 b 38 ff. 

¢ Under Datis in 490 B.c. 

4 Under Aristagoras in 497 B.c. 

¢ Literally “‘ food not floating on the surface,’ with the 
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added qualification in 1]. 15 “ at the mouth of the stomach.” 
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~ 3 “~ A A A a A 
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d€ TO OU EveKa. 
3 , A A 3 A \ « , > A 
Evdéyerar 6€ To atro Kai evexa Tivos elvae Kal 
3 3 4 es \ “~ ond A ~ A 
é€ avaykns, otov Sia tot AaumTHpos to da@s* Kal 


1 §€ om. D. 





¢ This passage is not clearly thought out, and interpreta- 
tion can only be tentative. It seems that up to this point 
Aristotle only professes to enunciate a syllogism of which the 
major term is a final cause. In so doing he overlooks (or 
disregards) the fact that a final cause can only function as 
such in a “ practical ” syllogism, whereas the one which he 
has in mind seems to be demonstrative, ~7z., 


What promotes digestion is healthful 
Walking after dinner promotes digestion 
.. Walking after dinner is healthful. 


This is valid, but it proves nothing about health qua final 
cause. Aristotle would probably justify his reasoning on 
teleological grounds by arguing that walking, etc., is healthful 
because it is an activity subserving a natural end; but this 
is really another matter. 

Ross, who interprets the passage quite differently, supposing 
that Aristotle is already trying to exhibit the final cause as 
middle term, shows that in this case the middle term must 
be not “ health ” but ‘ desirous of being healthy ’ (Those 
who wish to be healthy walk after dinner, This man desires 
to be healthy, Therefore this man walks after dinner), and 
comments ‘“* Aristotle is in fact mistaken in his use of the 
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answer is “‘ B, normal digestion.” ® This is a sort of 
definition of A, because A will be explained by this 
means.2 Why does B apply to C? Because health 
is the condition represented by B. The expressions °¢ 
should be transposed, and then the several facts will 
become clearer. In these examples the order of 
events is the reverse of what it is in the case of 
efficient causes. There it is the middle term that 
must come first®; but here it is the minor term C, 
and the end or purpose comes last. 


The same effect may obtain both for a purpose and Possibility 
as a necessary consequence, as, e.g., light shines of double 


notion of final cause. It is never the so-called final cause 
that is operative, but the desire of an object ; and this desire 
operates as an efficient cause, being what corresponds, in 
the case of purposive action, to a mechanical or chemical 
cause in physical action.” If my view is right, this criticism 
is scarcely justified. Moreover, it obscures the correlativity 
of the final and efficient causes: if it is the desire that 
‘* operates,’ that desire is still excited by the object of desire 
(the mouse wants the cheese, and the cheese attracts the 
mouse); the two are always complementary and often no 
more than different aspects of a single fact. 

> Aristotle now tries to show that A, the final cause, can 
stand as middle between B and C. The steps seem to be: 
(1) B is “‘a sort of definition’ of A; 7.e., the final is expres- 
sible in terms of the efficient cause. (2) Similarly vice versa. 
(3) Thercfore A and B are convertible, and B can be proved 
of C through A. 

If this interpretation (which is virtually the same as Mure’s) 
is correct, Aristotle can hardly be acquitted of juggling with 
terms, although the interdependence of efficient and final 
causes (noted above) and the tendency of both to merge in 
the formal cause (Jfet. 1044 b 1, 1070 b 26) provide some 
justification. 

¢ Or perhaps “‘ definitions,’ A being defined in terms of 
B, and vice versa. ‘The vagueness of the language suggests 
that Aristotle is not quite satisfied with his demonstration. 

4 Not really first, but before the major. 
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On 


1 6ru add. Ross, habent comm. (?). 


¢ The lantern is probably of the type implied by A. in 
Hist. An. 531 a 5, with a cylindrical parchment shield (76 
KUKAw Oépua); and ‘the light-particles pass through the pores 
of the parchment. The theory goes back to Empedocles 
(fr. 84, quoted in De Sensu 437 b 26 ff.), as no doubt does the 
similar theory about the burning-glass (supra 88 a 14) attri- 
buted to Gorgias, who was his pupil. 

> The purpose is surely artifeial, not (as Ross thinks) an 
instance of natural design ; for the translucence of (oiled ?) 
parchment can hardly be tied to this particular use. If the 
example is meant to be exactly parallel with that which 
follows, it is ill-chosen. 
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through a lantern. Being composed of particles 
smaller than the pores (in the shield) of the lan- 
tern,? it cannot help passing through them (assum- 
ing that this is how the light is propagated) ; but it 
also shines for a purpose, so that we may not stumble? 
If, then, an effect can obtain for two causes, can it 
also be brought about by two causes ?—e.g., if it 
thunders both because there must be a hissing and 
roaring as the fire ¢ is extinguished, and also (as the 
Pythagoreans hold) to threaten the souls in Tartarus 
and make them fear.4 There are plenty of such 
examples, especially among the processes and pro- 
ducts of nature ; because nature in one aspect acts 
with a purpose and in another from necessity. Now 
necessity is of two kinds: one acts in accordance 
with the nature or natural tendency of an object, the 
other forcibly opposes it (thus both the upward and 
the downward movements of a stone are due to 
necessity, but not to the same necessity *). Among 
the products of rational thought some, such as a 
house or a statue, never owe their existence to spon- 
taneity or necessity but always to some purpose ; 
others, like health and security, may also be due to 
chance. It is especially in circumstances that admit 
of more than one result, when the process is not due 
to chance, so that the end is some good, that design 


¢ Se., of the lightning. ‘The Greek seems to call for Ross’s 
om, Which has some support from the commentators; but I 
am by no means confident that Aristotle wrote it. It really 
looks as though the ed before Bpov7a were intended to serve 
twice over. 

¢ I know of no other authority for this doctrine. 

¢ The downward movement is the stone’s natural tendency 
to find its proper place in the universe (cf. De Caelo IV. iv) ; 
the upward is imparted by some external force. 
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*¢ In the preceding examples the causes are both formal 
and efficient. Aristotle does not say explicitly that causes 
which are not simultaneous with their effects are not formal 
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occurs ; it may be either natural or artificial. No 
designed result is due to chance. 

XII. Present, past and future events are caused 
in just the same way as existing facts. The cause is 
always the middle term ; but whereas the cause of a 
fact is a fact, the cause of a present event is a present 
event, and similarly with the past and the future. 
Ii.g., why has an eclipse occurred? Because the 
earth has come in between; and an eclipse zs coming 
about because the earth zs coming in between, will be 
because the earth xvll be in between, and zs because 
the earth zs in between. What is ice? Assume that 
it is frozen water. Water is C, frozen A; the cause 
is the middle term B, complete failure of heat. Then 
B applies to C, and A, “ frozen,”’ applies to B. Ice 
forms when B comes about, has formed or will form 
when B has come or will come about. 

Causes and effects which are related in this way @ 
occur simultaneously when they occur at all, whether 
in the present, past or future ; and co-exist when 
they exist. But the question suggests itself whether, 
as is commonly supposed, events which do not occur 
simultaneously in continuous time can be related as 
cause and effect—a past effect having a cause in the 
remoter past, a future effect a cause in the nearer 
future, and a present effect too a cause prior to it ? 


Causes 
correspond 
in time with 
their effects. 


Can causes 
ever pre- 
cede their 
effects ? 


On this view inference is possible from the posterior Ifso, we can 


past event (although past events have their origin in 


infer the 


cause froin 


previous events °)—and therefore the same is true of the effect, 


but may be efficient or material ; but he may intend to imply 
it. 

» This qualification comes in oddly here. It seems to be 
merely a reminder that Aristotle does not dispute the causal 
connexion, although he does not accept it as a sufficient basis 
for inference. 
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@ But it might, of course, be true to say that Y will 
happen; therefore Aristotle proceeds to deal with this 
possibility. 

> As Ross points out, “ Aristotle says more than he means 
here,”’ for this principle would exclude inference from present 
to past events, which he explicitly allows. 

¢ If the effect does not follow immediately (as it does when 
‘* simultaneous ”’ with its cause) other factors may either 
delay it so that it does not occur within a definite period of 
time, or prevent it from happening at all. Thus while the 
cause can be inferred as a necessary precondition of the 
effect, the effect cannot be inferred to be a necessary con- 
sequence. On the whole question see Introd. pp. 15 f. 

4 The discussion is inconclusive; its superficiality is at 
least partly due to an ambiguity in the terms used, and to 
the lack of a Greek participle expressing continuous action 
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present events—but not from the prior; e.g., we 

cannot argue that because X happened Y happened 
subsequently (and similarly in the case of future 
events); whether the interval be defined or not, it 

will not follow that because it is true to say that X 

has happened, it is also true to say that the posterior 

event Y has happened ; because during the interval 

it will be false to say that Y has happened,* whereas 

X has happened already. The same argument applies 

to future events : it does not follow, because X has 
happened, that Y will happen. (1) The middle term 

must be homogeneous with the extremes : past when 

they are past, future when they are future, present 

when they are present, existent fact when they are 
existent facts ?; and nothing can be homogeneous at 

once with what is past and what is future. (2) The 

interval between cause and effect can neither be 
indefinite nor definite ; because during the interval 

it will be false to assert the effect.© We must investi- What is the 
gate what is the bond of continuity that makes a pros ieati 
present process follow the completion of a past event.? Prents dis- 


. : ; inct in 
It is surely obvious that a present process is not con- time ? 


in past time. Aristotle asks what is the connexion between 
a past event (yeyovds or yevopuevoy, “* a thing-having-happened) 
and a present one (ytyvopevor, “ a thing-happening ’’). But 
the former also means a completed process, or the completion 
of a process, and the latter a process still continuing. Since 
the completion of a process is momentary, it is indivisible 
and has no extremes (Phys. 235 b 30 ff.) and cannot be con- 
tiguous (7.¢., immediately successive: Phys. 227 a 6, Jfet. 
1069 a 2) either to another completion or to a process 3 just 
as a point cannot be contiguous either to another point or to 
a line (which is not, of course, to be thought of as a finite 
aggregate of points). What Aristotle overlooks is that the 
completion of one process might coincide with the terminal 
point of a line: in other words, two processes may be actually 
continuous and separable only at an imaginary moment. 
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ARISTOTLE 

95 b 
> 4 4 , 2Q\ A 4 
EXOMEVOV yEeyovoTos yuyvoyevov; ovdE yap yeEvo- 

, 4 3 : 

5 MEVOV ‘YEVOLLEVOU' TEpaTa yap Kal dToua’ worTrEp 

> 3 \ 4 ? > , > 4 ? A 
ovv ovde oTiypat etow addjAwv éeydpevat, oddE 
4 4 \ > 
yevopeva’ ap~w yap adsaipera. ovd€e 67) yryvope- 
\ 
vov yeyevnuevov dia TO adtTo: TO pev yap yuyve- 
pevov StaipeTov, TO Sé yeyovds adtaipeTov. WorTrep 
Ss \ \ \ 4 
ovv Ypapn mpos oTLyp HY EXEL, OUTW TO YyLyVO- 
\ \ 4 ? 4 

10 LEVOV TpOS TO yeyovds: EvuTIapYEL yap AmeELpa yEeyo- 
voTa €v T@ yryvopevw. pGdAdov b€é davepds év rots 
Kabdrov mepit Kiiaews det AcXOjvat wept TovTwV. 

Ilept pév ovv rot mas av efeEHs yryvopevns Tijs 
yeveoews EYOL TO PeGoV TO alTLov ETL TOGOUTOV 
4 \ 

15 €iAjp0w. avadyKn yap Kal év rovTo.s TO pécov 
Kal TO 7p@Tov dpeca eivat. olov to A yéyovev 
> \ \ , @ \ \ 4 ” 
emet To I’ yéyovev (Vatrepov de To I’ yéeyovev, éu- 

\ \ > \ \ \ \ \ ? 4 
ampoobev Sé€ ro A> apyn dé To I dua TO eyytrepov 
Tod viv elvat, 6 éoTw apx7 Tod ypdvov). to dé T 
yéeyovev ei TO A yéyove: Tot 57) A yevoyévov avayKy 

of “~ 

2070 A yeyovévat. aitiov de To I’: tod yap A yevo- 

/ a A 
pévov 70 I’ avayxn yeyovevar, Tod bé€ I yeyovoros 
A 
avayKn mpotrepov To A yeyovévat. ovTw dé Aap- 
RD! > 
Bdvovtt TO pécov oTyHcETal mou Eis Gecov, 7) Gael 

a A , ? 4 
Tape UTEcE ITAL Sia TO A7rEelpov; ov yap EoTLW ExOpe- 

\ 4 ° > , > > 
vov yeyovos yeyovotos, wamep €rA€xOy. GAA’ apfa- 

ty > “~ lan 

25 bai ye Guws avayKy an’ apécov’ Kat amo Tod viv 

1 dz’ dpéoov n, Waitz: amo pécov ABd: amo tod péoou 
comm. 





¢ See Phys. IV. x-xiv and VI, where Aristotle discusses 
problems relating to time and continuity, and cf. Introd. p. 15. 
> 4.¢., the immediate cause (causa cognoscendi). 
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tiguous with a past completion ; no more than one 
completed process is with another. Such completions 
are limits and indivisible. They are no more con- 
tiguous than are points in a line ; both are equally 
indivisible. For the same reason a present process 
cannot be contiguous with the completion of a past 
event, because the former is divisible and the latter 
is not. Thus the relation of a present process to the 
completion of a past event is like that of a line to a 
point because in a process there is an infinite number 
of completions. We must treat this subject more ex- 
plicitly, however, in our general discussion of Motion.? 

We may take it that we have now shown how, in 
a sequence of events, the middle term can contain 
the cause. Here again the middle and major terms 
must be immediately connected. E.g., A has hap- 
pened because C has happened. C is the later, 
A the earlier event; but C is the starting-point, 
because it is nearer to the present, which is the 
starting-point in time. Now C has happened if D has 
happened. Then if D happens A must have happened. 
But the cause ° is C, because if D happens C must 
have happened, and if C has happened A must have 
happened first. But if we take the middle term in 
this way, will the series terminate somewhere in an 
immediate premiss, or will it be infinite and always 
admit of the insertion of another term ?—because 
one past event is not contiguous with another, as we 
have observed above.© In any case we must start 
from an immediate connexion and the present time.? 


695 -b/S-6, 

¢ Or perhaps (as Ross, following the commentators, pre- 
fers), ‘“* we must start from a connexion that is immediate and 
is the first of the series, reckoning back from the present.” 
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ARISTOTLE 
95 b 
, € 4 \ \ 2 _N a > \ 3 
TPWTOV. Ofloiws O€ Kal emt TOD €oTaL. Et yap adAn- 
\ 9 ~ o wv \ > f 4 3 \ 
Bés etmety ore €otat TO A, avayKn mpotepov adnfes 
bd a & A ” 4 > ” A > \ 
eimety OTe TO A €orat. TovTov 6 attiov 70 IT’: et pev 
A \ A ” 4 \ im ” > de 4 T 
yap To A €orat, mporepov to I’ eorau: ev de TO 
fy 3 ” —¢ 
30 €oTaL, mpoTepov TO A €aTal. Opoiws O° a7reLpos 7 
\ > \ UY > 4 > 4 
TOMLN Kal Ev TOUTOLS* OD yap EOTLV EDOpEVa EXOMEVa 
bl] f > \ x \ 3 4 4 4 
aAAjAwv. apy) 5é Kal €v TovUToLs Gueoos AnmTéa. 
- ~ 3 Snel 
EXEL d€ OUVTWS ETL TOV epywv: El yeyovev ovKia, 
4 
avaynn Ter HoOa AiBous Kat yeyovevat. ToUTO Oud, 
Tiss “OT avayKn GepeAvov yeyovevan, elmep Kal olKia 
35 yeyovev!> et dé Oeyédvov, mpdrepov Aous yeyo- 
vévat dvayKyn. mddAw ef €oTae olKia, waavTws 
4 4 4 4 \ } \ “A li“ 
mpoTepov €oovtat Aor. SeikvuTas de dua TOD pécov 
e / 2 / 
Omotws: €atar yap JeyeAos” mpdTeEpov. 
> “A ~ / / \ 
Ezet 5° dp@pev ev rots yryvopevors KUKAw Twa 
Ss ~ Y 4 
YEVveow OvGGaV, EVOEXETAL TOUTO Eival ELTEP ETTOLVTO 
+ ¢€ » >] \ ? ‘} 
40 GAAjAoLs TO eGov Kal Ol GKpou’ EV yap TOUTOLS TO 
\ “A > A 
9a avrioTpedewy eaTiv. SédeucTar de TOUTO EV Tots 
‘ 4 \ \ 
TMpWTOiS, OTL aVTLOTPEPEL TA OUpTIEpaopaTa’ TO dE 
as \ ~ 4 / 
KUKA@ TOOTS é€oTW. emt Oe TOV Epywv paiverar 
G0E* BeBpeypevys THs ys dvayen aTptoa yeveotau,” 
TovTou O€ Yevopevov vepoS, TOUTOU d€ ‘yevojevou 
vowp' TovTov dé yevouevov avaykn BeBpéxGar 
“ ~ S > ~ i , 
Thy yhv: TobTO O Hv TO e€ apyns, wate KUKAW TEpL- 
~ ~ , 4 
eAnAvbev: évos yap atvT&v oTovobdv ovTos ETEpov 
\ , A “ 
€oTl, KaKElvou GAAO, Kal TOUTOU TO TPMTOV. 
” > \ / Aca chee ‘ 
Eort 8 eva pev yuyvoyeva Kadodov (ae Te yap 


On 


1 oixkia yéyovey Ross, habet Eustratins: olxiav yeyovévat 
codd. 

2 depéduos n, Eustratius: GepéAcov. 

3 yiveobac Aldina, Bekker. 
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Similarly too in respect of the future. If it is true 
to say that D will be, it must be true at an earlier 
time to say that A will be. But C is the cause of A ; 
because if D will be, C will be before it; and if C 
will be, A will be before C is. Here again the series 
will be infinitely divisible in the same way as before, 
because future events are not contiguous with one 
another. In this case too we must take as our start- 
ing-point an immediate connexion. The principle 
is exemplified in practical affairs. If a house has 
come into being, stones must have been cut and come 
into being. Why? Because the fact that a house 
has come into being implies that so has a foundation ; 
and if so, stones must have come into being first. 
Again, if there is to be a house, similarly there will 
be stones first. The proof, as before, is by the middle 
term; there will be a foundation before there is a 
house. 

It is a matter of observation that events sometimes 
occur in a cycle. This is possible when the middle 
and extreme terms are reciprocal consequents ;_ be- 
cause under these conditions the sequence is con- 
vertible. It has been shown in the first part of our 
treatise that conclusions are convertible,* and this is 
a form of cyclic sequence. The following is a prac- 
tical example. When the earth is wet mist must 
form, and after mist comes cloud, and after cloud 
rain, and after rain the earth must be wet. This was 
the point from which we started, so events have 
moved in acycle. Any one of them leads to another, 
and that to a third, and that back to the first. 

Some events occur universally (for a given state or 


@ Sc., if both premisses are convertible. Cf. An. Pr. U. 
v, and supra 73. a 6 ff. 
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ARISTOTLE 
96 a 
\ >? A \ 4 \ 0 “ lj AY Sy noe \ 
KQl ETL TAVTOS OUTWS H EXEL 7) ylyveTat), Ta O€ del 
\ ” ¢€ > A \ A \ PS) , e ? ~ ww 
10 Lev OV, WS Et TO TOAV SE, olov od Tas avOpwros 
ov \ / ~ > > e > A \ 4 
appnv TO yévetov Tpryotrar, GAN’ ws emt TO TAU. 
~ ‘ LA 4 
Tav O17) TOLOUTWY avayKN Kal TO pEeDoV WS emt TO 
\ 4 aren \ \ a t 
moAd elvat. et yap To A Kata Tob B Kabddov Kary- 
yopetrar, Kat TovTo Kata Tob I KafdAov, avayry 
kat to A kata tod [ del kat émi mavros Kat- 
~ ~ a ? 
15 nyopetobar: todro yap eott To KabdAov, TO* é7l 
\ \ eee A > ? e la e > A \ , > 
mavtTt Kat aet. aAd’ daékero ws emt TO OAV: av- 
f wv \ \ / e > AN \ A > \ 97? 
ayKn apa Kal TO LeGoV ws ETL TO TOAD eElvat TO Ed 
ov To B. écovrat Toivuy Kal TOY ws él TO TOAD 
> \ + ld € > A A A 4 v “ 
apyat apecot, 0oa ws Emi TO TOAD OVTWS EOTLV 7 
yiyverat. 
~ A > \ / > 4 7 
20 XIII. Was pev odv ro ti eorw eis Tovs dpous 
> U \ / , > / Bd! e€ \ 
amodtdoTat, Kal Tiva Tpdmrov amddetEts 7 OpLtopos 
€oTW avTov 7 ovK EOTLY, ElpnTraL mpdoTEpoV: Tras dé 
det Onpevew Ta Ev TH Ti €oTL KaTNYyopoUpeEva, Viv 
Adywpev. 
~ ‘ e ? > A e ? + > , 
Tév 69 trapyovTwy ael exdoTtw evia emeKTeiver 
>? A ? ? f ” ~ ? , Vv eA 
25 emt mA€ov, ov pévtTo. €€w TOD yévous. Aéyw S€é él 
, 4 7 ¢ , 
mA€ov dmapxew ooa Uirapyer pev ExdoTw KabddAov, 
’ \ 9 \ 1» g ” a , r 
od pyv adda Kai dAAw. olov €ort TL 6 AON TPLAds 
e ? > A A A , 4 4 ow ¢€ ? 
drapyer, GAAG Kal un TpLads, WoTrEp TO OV BIrapyYeEL 
~ 4 > 4 \ A > ~ > A A \ 
TH Tpiads, aAAa Kat wn apiOud: adda Kat TO TEpiT- 
\ f ? \ ? f 
30 TOV UmapYEl TE TAO) Tpidds Kal Eel TAEOV bTaApyeEL 


lyon: xat ABd. 


¢ For ‘“‘ usual’ events as objects of science cf. Met. 1026 
b 27 ff., 1064 b 32 ff. 
> Viz., that in a syllogism which leads to a causal defini- 
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process may be true always and of every case), while 
others occur not always but usually ¢; e.g., not every 
male human being grows hair on the chin, but it 
happens usually. In such cases the middle term too 
must be a usual event. If A is predicated universally 
of B, and B universally of C, A must also be pre- 
dicated of C, and of all C; because “ universally ” 
means always and in every case. But ex hypothes: A 
is predicated usually of C. Then the middle term B 
must also be “ usual.’’ Thus the immediate pre- 
misses of usual events must also describe states or 
processes which are usual. 

XIII. We have explained above how the essence How to 
is distributed among the terms,’ and in what sense {26 tne. 
it does or does not admit of demonstration or defini- in a defini- 
tion.¢ Let us now consider how we should hunt for “°” 
the attributes which are predicated as elements in 
the definition. 

Of the permanent @ attributes of any given sub- by collect- 
ject some have a wider application—not, however, puja” 
beyond the genus. By an attribute with a wider shared with 
application I mean one which applies universally to species but 
a particular subject, and also to some other. E.g., Bot with 
there are attributes which apply to every 3 and also genera. 
to what is not 3, in the way that “ being ”’ applies to 3 
and also to subjects which are not numbers.f On the 


other hand, oddness applies to every 3, and has a 


tion of an attribute the attribute must be the major, the 
cause the middle, and the subject the minor term (93 a 14 ff.). 

¢ In chs. viii-x. @ 7.e., non-accidental. 

¢ Others—viz., properties and some differentiae—do not ; 
but they are not in question here. Note that we are now 
concerned with the definition of substances. 

? This type is mentioned only to be dismissed, because it 
extends beyond the genus, number. 
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ARISTOTLE 


(eat yap. 7H mev7dou Urrdpxet); aad’ ovk e€w T0b 
yévous* 7) pev yap mevTas apiOpos, ovdev O€ ef 
dpuiod TEPLTTOV. Ta 07) TovadTa Aqnréov pexpt 
TOUTOV, Ews ToCadTa Angen Tp@Tov av EKaOTOV 
pev err mhéov drdpeer, dmavra de pa em aéov* 
TavTyV yap avadyKn ovoiav eivar Tod mpaypatos. 
olov Tpidde Urrapyet man apibyos, TO TEpiTTOV, TO 
mp@Tov dpporEepurs, KaL WS pL7) petpetobau dpi pes 
Kab ws a) ovyKetobas e€ cpuOpav. TOTO ToWvuv 
non eaTivy 7 TpLas, dprBuos TEPLTTOS mp&Tos Kal 
Wot mp@Tos. TovVTwy yap ExaoTOV Ta pev Kal 
Tois mepittois maow vrdapyet, To de TeA€evTatov 
Kal TH duvdds, TavTa Sé ovdevi. ézet dé SedHjAWTAL 
npcv €v Tots dvw ott Kabddrov’ peév €oTe TA Ev TH TE 
éoTt KaTnyopovpeva, Ta KabdAov dé avayKaia, TH 
d€ Tpidds Kal €d ob GAAov ovTw AapPaverar Ev TH 
ti é€ort Ta AapPavopeva, ovTws e€ avayKns pev 
av el Tpids Tabra. OTt °° ovoia, €K TOVBE dfjAov. 
avayKy yap, EL pH TooTO Hv TpLaou elvan, otov yevos 
tu elvat TobTO0, n Bvopacpevov 7 7 GVWVUJLOV. EOTaL 
Tolvuy emt Théo! TH Tpedou dmdpxov. drroKeiotw 
yap Tootrov elvat TO yévos WOTE dmdpyew KaTG 
dvvapu emt mA€ov.” Et Tolvuv pgdevt v Urrdpxer ddAw 
} Tats aTopots TpLdoL, TOUT av Ein TO TpLdodr elvac’ 
bmoKelabw yap Kal TodTO, 7 ovoia % ExadoTou elvat 
1 xafddov Ross : dvayKata codd. 
2 aXetov AB. 8 aAeiov D, Bekker. 





@ 7.¢,, this complex of attributes. 

> 4.e., aS neither having factors nor being the sum of two 
or more numbers. 3=2+1, but 1 was regarded not as a 
number itself but as the ‘‘ measure ” or “ starting-point ”’ of 
number (Met. 1088 a 4 ff.). 
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wider application, because it applies to 5 too; but 
it does not extend beyond the genus, because 5 is a 
number, and nothing outside the genus number is 
odd. It is attributes of this kind that we must select, 
up to the point where, although singly they have a 
wider extension of meaning than the subject, collec- 
tively they have not ; for this * must be the essence 
of the thing. F.g., 3 has the following universal 
attributes : it is a number, it is odd, it is prime in 
both senses, as being neither measurable by number 
nor composed of numbers. We now have the essence 
of 3: a number, odd, prime, and prime in this par- 
ticular sense. The first two of these attributes apply 
to all odd numbers, and the last also applies to 2; 
but no other number has them all. Now since we 
have shown above © that attributes which are pre- 
dicated as elements in the definition are universal,? 
and that universal attributes are necessary, and 
since the selected attributes are elements in the 
definition of 3 (or of any other subject in the case of 
which they are so selected), then “ threeness ” 
must consist in just these attributes. That they 
constitute its essence is clear from the following 
argument. If this combination of attributes were 
not the essence of 3, it must be a sort of genus, either 
with or without a name of its own. Then its applica- 
tion must extend beyond 3. Let us assume that the 
genus is such as to have the widest possible applica- 
tion. Then if it applies to nothing else but individual 
3s, it must be “ threeness’’; for we must further 
assume that the essence of any given thing is the 


¢ Book I, ch. iv. 
4 Ross’s emendation, though supported by no evidence, 
seems to be required by the argument. 
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¢ 3. 8 a > 4 f 4 
 €ml Tots’ aTopots EoxaTos ToLa’Tn KaTNHYyopia: 
vd ¢ 4 \ ¢ ~ ~ 4 , 
WOTE Ofotws Kal dAAw OTwodv THY ovTW Serxyfév- 
Twv TO avTa elvat E€oTar. 
A 4 ¢ 74 4 , an \ 
Xp7 dé, orav oAov Tt mpaypatevyrat Tis, dveActv TO 
Vevos Els TA ATOMLA TA) EldEL TA TP@TA, Olov aptOuov 
> 4 \ 4 Sf)? ef 3 4 e 
els Tpiadda Kal dudda, eff oUTWS EKEtVwWY OpLo- 
\ a 4 e , ~ 
povs treipdobar AapPaverv, oiov «leas ypaypts 
A , \ 3 a 4 \ A ~ 4 
Kal KUKAov Kal opOfs ywvias, peta b€ TobTo AaBov- 
4 / e , ~ ~ ~ 
Ta Ti TO yévos, olov wOTEpoY THY TOG@V W TAY 
ToL@v, Ta Lora 7AOy Dewpety bia TOV KoWmV Tpw- 
Twv. Tots yap ovvTienevois ex TOV ATOUWY TA 
cupPaivovTa eK TMV Optopa@v eorat S7jAa, dua Td 
Ss \ \ ¢€ ~ 
apynv elvat TavTwy TOV Opiopov Kal TO atrAoby Kal 
A a \ 
tots amAots Kal’ atta vrapyev ta ovpPatvovta 
4 “A > »” TAD an ¢ \ , 
jLovous, Tots 8° dAXots Kat’ exetva. at de dratpécets 
\ / , > 3 \ 
al Kata Tas dtadopas ypHoupoi Etow Els TO OVTW 
4 ” ’ A 
peTiévar’ ws pévto. dSevkv¥ovoiv, eipyTa. ev Tots 
mpoTepov. xprno.or & av elev Woe povov Tpos TO 
, A , 3 U 4 4 3 vn 
ovAdoyileofar TO Ti €oTw. Kaito. dd€eev y’ av 
3 4 > > >) \ 4, v4 v4 bd) 3 
ovoev, add’ eddds AapBavew amavta, Worep av El 
3 >) ~ b] / , ” ~ 4 
é€ apyjs eAauBave tis dvev ths dSiatpécews. dta- 
~ \ ~ 
héper O€ TL TO TPWTOV Kal VOTEpoYV THY KaTNYOpov- 
a“ «e ie) a 4 
pévwv Katyyopetofar, otov etmety Cov uepov 
, an 4 ~ 4 3 \ 4 3 
dimovv 1 dSizovv C@ov nuepov. eb yap amav eK 


1 zois Ross: rats. 


@ 4,e., those which exhibit the properties of the genus in 
their simplest form. 3 and 2 are the first odd and even 
numbers ; straight lines and circles are the simplest lines ; 
the right angle is that by which other angles are measured 
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last predicate of this kind that applies to the indi- 
viduals. Similarly any other combination of attri- 
butes thus exhibited will be the essence of the subject 
in question. 

In making a systematic study of a whole class of Dion 
objects, one should first divide the genus into the Seat 
primary % infimae species (e.g., number into 3 and 2), Sly of 
and then try to arrive at the definitions of these 
(e.g., of straight line, circle and right angle) by the 
methods described above ; then, after ascertaining 
what the category of the genus is (e.g., whether it is 
quantity or quality), examine its peculiar properties 
in the light of the primary common attributes. 
The attributes of subjects which are compounded of 
these infimae species will become clear from the 
definitions (of the latter), because in every case the 
starting-point is the definition and the simple subject 
and attributes belong per se only to simple subjects, 
and to others indirectly. For investigations of this 
kind division in accordance with the differentiae is 
useful ; how it exhibits the facts has been explained 
above.? But for inferring the essential nature of a Ina search 
subject its use is limited, as I shall explain. It might Shen fal 
indeed seem that it has no use at all, but proceeds by enables us 
direct assumption, just as if one took the facts for attributes 
granted without employing division ; but it makes qu "8h 
an appreciable difference whether the predicates are 
stated in the right order, é. e§. ., Whether you say 
** animal, tame, two-footed,” ‘ two-footed, animal, 
tame,” because if every Nefviendain consists of 
and defined. When the essence of these has been grasped 
and formulated, we can compare their properties with those 
of the other infimae species, and so, working steadily up- 
wards, systematize the whole genus. 

> Inch. v3; ef. also An. Pr. I. xxxi. 
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4 > 4 A ° A ~~ ¢ a 4 > 
dUo €oTl, Kal Ev TL TO CHov nuepov, Kal madw ex 
4 A ~ ~ ¢€ » nv ee , 3 
TovTov Kal THs dtadopds 6 avepwros 7H OTe OtTOT 
€oTl TO Ev yryvopevov, avayKatov SeAdpevov aire?- 
if 4 A nn > ~ 4 3 
ofa. €Tt mpos TO pNdev Tapadimety Ev TH Ti €oTW 
oUTW povws evdexeTaL. OTaV yap TO mpaTov An- 
~ nw 4 4 
h0R yévos, av pev Tv KaTwlév Twa diatpécewy 
AapPdvy, odk eumeceita aay els TobTO, olov ob 
wn ~ av e A a“ , > A A 
mav C@ov 7 oAémTEpov 7 axtlomTepov, aAAa mrnVOV 
~ QA A ¢ 
Cov amav: tovTov yap diapopa avTn. mpwrn dé 
f > 4 > a ¢ ~ > s 
Suahopa é€ore Cobov eis Hv amav C@ov euminrec. 
¢€ 4 N 4 ~ + ¢e , A ~ ? 
Gpoiws Sé Kal TOV dAAwy éxaotTov, Kal tav é€w 
~ “a es a 
yev@v Kal TOV bm avTO, olov opvios, Els HV amas 
” . 2? , > a gs > , ¢ \ > 
6pvis, Kal lyQvos, eis Hv amas tyOUs. ovTw pév odv 


5 Badilovre eorw eidévar ote ovdev mrapadéAeTrrat: 


10 


” A \ ~ > “A A A > 3 
dAAws b€ Kal mapadimety avayKatov Kal Ln €ldévat. 
> \ \ “~ \ e , A o V4 
Ovdsev Sé det Tov opilopevov Kat dirarpovpevov 
er 9 f A + , > , 4 , 
dnavra eldévat Ta OvTa. Kaito. advvatov dadi 
\ > 4 \ \ v4 
Ties evar Tas Siadopas Eldévar Tas TpOS EKAOTOV 
A 3 4 iv 4 ” A ~ ~ > 
pn €(OdTa EeKaoTov' dvev d€ TaV diahopdv odK 
* ? Se pet N aes , > 4 
elvau EkaoToV €ld€vat' o8 yap uy Siadéper, TavTov 
e , 7 , ~ 
elvar ToUTW, 00 bé Stadeper, ETEPOV TOUTOV. TPAToOV 
ev ovv TobTO eGdos: od yap KaTa waaay dtadopay 
\ , A A 
érepov' ToAAal yap duahopat vrrapxover Tots adtots 
a os 2\\? 2 en ee: 29\ > e 7 % 
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« Viz., genus and differentia. At every stage of division 
the compound of these becomes the generic element in the 


next stage below. 
’ All the commentators refer this argument to Speusippus. 


For his, Plato’s and Aristotle’s attitudes towards division cf. 
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two elements,* and “ animal, tame ” is a unity, and 
if “ man” (or whatever single species we are trying 
to define) consists in its turn of this genus plus its 
differentia, we must use division in assuming the 
elements. Besides, this is the only way to ensure 
that no element in the definition is omitted. If, after 
taking the highest genus, we next take one of the 
lower divisions, the class which we are dividing will 
not all fall into this division, e.g., not every animal is 
either whole-winged or split-winged, although every 
winged animal is one or the other, because this is the 
class to which the differentia belongs. The primary 
differentia of “‘ animal” is that into which all “ ani- 
mal” falls. The same applies to every one of the 
other genera, whether co-ordinate or subaltern; the 
primary differentia of “ bird” or “ fish ”’ is that into 
which all “ bird ” or “ fish ” falls. If you proceed in 
this way you can be sure that nothing has been left 
out ; otherwise omissions are bound to occur, without 
any possibility of detection. 

In defining by division there is no need to know all 
the facts. Some,® however, maintain that it is im- 
possible to know the differentiae between each thing } 
and the rest without knowing each thing severally, 
and impossible to know each thing sev erally without 
knowing the differentiae ; because if A does not 
differ from B, they are identical, and if it does differ, 
they are distinct species. Now in the first place this 
is false, because not every differentia entails a specific 
distinction; many differentiae are attributable (but 
neither essentially nor per se) to things which are 


specifically the same. Secondly, when one takes a 


Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, i. 
59-63. 
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1 gor. d, comm. (?), Ross: éora. 





@ 4.¢,, the definition. 

» A topic (rozos) is a commonplace of argument, or set of 
rules for cogent reasoning, such as are to be found in Aris- 
totle’s Topics. 'They are not scientific but dialectical, since 
they are based upon premisses which are not necessarily 
true, but merely probable as being generally accepted. They 
are valuable both as an equipment for serious debate and as 
a supplement to scientific discussion, since they help (as in 
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pair of opposite attributes and the differentia which 
distinguishes them, and assumes that every individual] 
falls under one or the other, and then assumes that 
the given term is contained in one of the two, and 
knows that class, it does not matter whether he 
knows or does not know all the other terms of which 
the differentiae are predicable ; because clearly, if 
he proceeds in this way until he reaches the point 
where there is no further differentia, he will have the 
formula of the essence.* It is not an “ assumption ”’ 
to assert that every member of the genus must fall 
under one or the other division, if the opposites are 
exhaustive ; because every member of a genus must 
be in one or the other of two species distinguished 
by a differentia of that genus. 

In order to establish a definition by division, we Three rules 
must keep three things in mind : (1) to select attri- 6 °PS*TY* 
butes which describe the essence, (2) to arrange them 
in order of priority, and (3) to make sure that the 
selection is complete. (1) The first object can be 
achieved through the possibility of establishing the 
genus and differentia by the topic ° of genus, just as 
we can infer the inherence of an attribute by the 
topic of accident. (2) We can arrange the attributes 
correctly if we take first the first in order, z.e., that 
which is implied by, but does not imply, all the rest ; 
there must be one such term. When we have selected 
this, we can proceed at once in the same way with 
the lower terms ; the second will be the first of the 
remainder, and the third the first of those imme- 
diately following (because when the first of a series 





the present instance) to establish facts or judgements which 

do not admit of actual demonstration. Books I{ and III of 

the Topics deal with accidents and Book IV with genera. 
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1 ide. ere BI (?): 7H clSee Even: ef ve Ad: efSec B2, comm, 
2 adrots A*, Eustratius: adras. 
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is removed, the next is the first of the remainder) ; 
and so on. (3) The completeness of our selection is 
evident from the fact that we first take the first class 
to be divided, and assume that every animal is either 
A or B, and then that one of these differentiae belongs 
to it; and next take the differentia of the whole 
class thus obtained, until the class which we finally 
reach has no further differentia : 7.e., as soon as we 
have assumed the last differentia which characterizes 
the complex term (to be defined), the latter is not 
further divisible into species. Clearly nothing super- 
fluous is included, because all the attributes have 
been assumed as forming part of the essence ; and 
nothing is left out—if it were, it would have to be 
either a genus or a differentia ; now the first term is 
a genus, and so is the combination of this term with 
its differentiae ; and the differentiae are all included, 
because we have reached a point at which there is 
no further differentiation. If there were, the last 
term would be divisible into species ; and we have 
laid down that it is not. 

We must set about our search by looking out for a 
group of things which are alike in the sense of being 
specifically indifferent, and asking what they all have 
in common; then we must do the same with another 
group in the same genus and belonging to the same 
species as one another but to a species different from 
that of the first group. When we have discovered in 
the case of this second group what its members have 
in common, and similarly in the case of all the other 
groups, we must consider again whether the common 
features which we have established have any feature 
which is common to them all, until we reach a single 
expression. ‘This will be the required definition. 
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1 sAelfovs comm. : mAetw codd. 


2 guvAdoyicacba: Ad. 
3 eiAnupéevwv Eustratius (?), Mure: etpnuéevwv codd., Philo- 


ponus. 


@ This seems to be the least unsatisfactory rendering of a 
difficult word, which for most Greeks ranked as a virtue. 
‘* Pride,” advocated by Burnet and accepted by Ross, 
scarcely conveys this effect. The quality is discussed in Hth. 
Nic. 1123 a 3+ ff. 
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If the series ends not in one expression but in two 
or more, clearly the definiendum cannot be one 
thing ; it must be more than one. I mean, for 
example, supposing that we require a definition of 
high-mindedness,* we must consider individual high- 
minded persons whom we know, and see what one 
characteristic they all have qua high-minded. E.g., 
if Alcibiades and Achilles and Ajax were _ high- 
minded, what was their common characteristic ? 
Intolerance of dishonour ; for this made the first go 
to war, roused the wrath of the second, and drove the 
third to commit suicide. Then we must apply the 
same process to another group, e.g., Lysander and 
Socrates. Suppose that here the common character- 
istic is being unaffected by good and bad fortune. 
Now I take these two and consider what there is in 
common between indifference to fortune and intoler- 
ance of dishonour; and if there is nothing, there 
must be two kinds of high-mindedness.? But every 
definition is always universal. A doctor prescribes 
what is salutary not for some one eye but for all 
eyes, or for the eye in a specific condition. 

It is easier to define the particular ¢ than the uni- 
versal ; and therefore we should proceed from par- 
ticulars to universals. Ambiguities, too, are harder 
to detect in universals than in infimae species. Just as 
demonstration demands a completed inference, so 
definition demands clarity ; and this will be achieved 
if we can, by means of the common features which we 
have established, define our concept separately in 
each class of objects (e.g., define similarity not in 

> i.e, the term is equivocal, being used to describe two 
distinct species. 


¢ Not, of course, the individual (which is indefinable), but 
the species as opposed to the genus. 
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1 +0 n, Eustratius: rod. 
2 xaTwn: ddAdAwvy. 





¢ 4.e., the propositions or connexions which we are re- 
quired to prove. 
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general but in respect of colours or shapes, and 
define sharpness in respect of sound), and so advance 
to the general definition, taking care not to become 
involved in equivocation. If-we are to avoid arguing 
in metaphors, clearly we must also avoid defining in 
metaphors and defining metaphorical terms ; other- 
wise we are bound to argue in metaphors. 


XIV. In order to formulate the problems @ (of a Division 


given science) we must select the proper sections or 
divisions ®; and that in the following way. We must 
first posit the genus which is common to all the par- 
ticulars ; e.g., if the subject of our study is animals, 
we must establish what attributes belong to every 
animal. When we have done this, we must next 
consider all the attributes belonging to the first of 
the remaining classes ; e.g., if this class is “ bird,” we 
must consider what attributes belong to every bird ; 
and so on, always taking the proximate sub-genus. 
In this way we shall obviously be able directly to 
show the reason why the attributes belong to each of 
the sub-genera, such as ‘‘ man ”’ or “ horse.” Let A 
stand for animal, B for the attributes belonging to 
every animal, and C, D, FE for species of animal. Then 
it is obvious why B applies to D, vz., through A ; 
and similarly with C and E. The same principle 
holds for all the other sub-genera. 

At the moment we are using the traditional class- 
names, but we must not confine ourselves to these in 
our inquiry ; we must pick out any other observed 
common characteristic, and then consider to what 
subjects it belongs, and what properties it entails : 
e.g., in the case of horned animals, the possession of 


® Se., of the subject-matter. ‘The whole field must be 
mapped out by genera and species. 
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1 onmov n, Eustratius: onzeov vel onmeiov. 


2 €orat dn, Philoponus: éo7t. 
3 pets n: phy volgo, sed 6... d0ivwy om. ABd. 





* 4.é., front teeth in the lower jaw only. 

» The extra material for the horns is secured at the cost of 
the upper front teeth (Part. An. 663 b 31 ff.); and nature 
compensates the deficiency of teeth by amplifying the 
apparatus of digestion (ibid. 674 a 22 ff.). 

¢ ** Pounce’ is the internal shell of a cuttle-fish, and 
“spine”? a fish-bone. They are analogues of animal bone, 
and all three must fall under one genus. 
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a third stomach and a single row of teeth?; and 
then ask “‘ What animals have the property of posses- 
sing horns?” It will be obvious why the specified 
characteristic belongs to these animals, viz., because 
they have horns.® 

There is another method of selection, viz., by 
analogy. It is impossible to find a single name which 
should be applied to pounce, spine and bone °; yet 
the fact that these too have (common) properties 
implies that there is a single natural substance of 
this kind. 

XV. Some problems are identical in virtue of hav- Problems 
ing the same middle term; e.g., they may all be Maeve 
explained by the principle of reciprocal replacement.? terms which 
Of these middle terms some are (only) generically cal 
identical, vez., such as differ in virtue of having differ- 
ent subjects, or operating in different ways: e.g., 
the phenomena of echo, reflection and rainbow ; in 
all these the problem is generically the same (because 
they are all kinds of refraction) but specifically 
different. 

Other problems differ (only) in the fact that the or subordi- 
middle term of the one is subordinate ¢ to the middle Pate one t 
term of the other. E.g., why does the Nile flow fuller 
in the latter part of the month ? Because the weather 
is more stormy then. And why is the weather more 
stormy then? Because the moon is waning. The 
relation of the two middles is one of subordination. 


@ The principle (since for Aristotle there is no void: Phys. 
LV. vii-ix, especially 21-4 a 28-32) that the space vacated by 
one body (A) in displacing another (B) must be occupied 
either by B or by another body displaced by B (Simplicius, 
Phys. 1350. 31). Ross ad loc. instances various phenomena 
susceptible of this explanation. 

° AS 42 cause, 
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To Oe KE ro duddoppoeiv, ayrredos 5€ &f” 05 Z. TH 
dn Z trapye: 70 EK (dvdAAoppoet yap maca dpsedos), 

~ \ \ v4 A \ “~ v4 
T@ d€ E vo A (arav yap to duddoppooby tAatv- 
dvAdov): maéca dpa apumedos mAatudvAdov. airov 
de TO puddoppoeiv. «i bé pur) EvddyeTat aitia elvar 
> 4 \ \ ” , e wv \ 
adAjrAwy (TO yap aitiov mpdtepov ob altiov, Kal 
Tob prev ekXeiTEv aiTLov TO Ev péow THY yHv elvaL, 


1 ei re] etre AB: ef ye n. 


¢ This punctuation of the passage (7.¢., treating @omep . . . 
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XVI. With regard to cause and effect the questions 
might be raised (1) whether the presence of the effect 
implies the presence of the cause (e.g., whether, if a 
tree sheds its leaves or an eclipse occurs, the cause 
of the eclipse or of the leaf-shedding must also be 
present—vez., in the latter case the fact that the tree 
is broad-leafed, and in the former the fact of the 
earth's interposition—because if the cause is not 
present there must be some other cause of these 
effects) *; and (2) whether, if the cause is present, 
the effect will be present too (e.g., if the earth inter- 
poses there is an eclipse, or if the tree is broad-leafed 
it is deciduous). If so,® eause and effect will be 
compresent and reciprocally demonstrable. Let A 
stand for “‘ deciduous,” B for ‘ broad-leafed ”’ and 
C for “vine.” Then if A applies to B (since all 
broad-leated plants are deciduous) and B to C (since 
all vines are broad-leafed), A applies to C, i.e., all 
vines are deciduous. The cause is the middle term B. 
But we can also prove that the vine is broad-leafed 
because it is deciduous. Let D be “ broad-leafed,”’ 
KE, “ deciduous ” and F “ vine.’”’ Then FE applies to 
F (since every vine is deciduous) and D to E (since 
every deciduous plant is broad-leafed) ; therefore all 
vines are broad-leated. Here the eause is “ shedding 
leaves.” But since it is impossible for two things to 
be causes of each other (for the cause is prior ° to its 
effect, and it is the interposition of the earth that is 


avrév as a parenthesis) had suggested itself to me before I 
knew that Ross had adopted it. It certainly tidies up the 
sense, and I think it must be right. 

> i.¢., if both answers are affirmative. 

° Not necessarily in time, for the formal cause is simul- 
peneous with its effect (95 a 14 ff.) ; but naturally and logi- 
cally, 
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~ > 3 4 \ “A > ) yy A ? , 
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> on e A A “A > @& > 4 ~ 
20 Trewv)—et ovv 7 prev Sta TOD aitiov amdder~ts TOD 
\ 4 e A sy \ “~ > @ a v4 \ ? f 
dia Ti, 7) S€ x7) Sua TOD aitiov Tob OTL, OTL ev EV pE- 
> 4 3 4 74 ° ? Rae. , o 
aw olde, dsote 8” ov. OTe 8 od TO ekAeimeEW aitLoV 
~ ? 4 > \ lon ~ ? ? 4 
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? 4 “A la ~ ~ ? , 3 Ul \ ? 
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f er ~ iv 4 4 lA > “A 4 
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> > >) ~ > 9 / 
Cerat, add’ od tobTo bu’ éxeivov. 
“ 4 \ 5) 
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Yj A A ft 
EOTL TO AUTO TAcLOVWWY TPWTWY KaTnHyopeta0aL, COTW 
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t & L 
\ ~ A A 
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f ~ ~ ~ 
aittov de TH pev A 76 B 7H 6€ E 76 I: wore Tob 
\ > 7 ~ 
30 MeV alTlou vmTapyovTos avayKyH TO Tpaypa Urdp- 
“A \ Ul , 
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“A “a nv > ” > b ] ” f b) 4 
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“H ? 28 GdA A ll r 7 ? A A 
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NA A v4 \ ? Ul nN 7 > ~ 
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> \ “4 A “a 
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@ \ A a 
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puddoppoet; «t 57 dua mHEw Tob bypod, elite dud- 


1 rovoradt| tovotade ABd. 





@ i.e., through the effect. 
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the cause of the eclipse, and not vice versa)—if demon- 
stration by means of the cause proves the reasoned 
fact, while demonstration not through the cause @ 
proves the mere fact, (one who reasons in the latter 
way) knows the fact of the earth’s interposition, but 
not the reason for it. That the earth’s interposition 
is the cause of the eclipse, and not vice versa, is obvious 
from the fact that the former is an element in the 
definition of the latter ; which clearly shows that we 
obtain our knowledge of the latter through the 
former, and not vice versa. 

Or is it possible for one effect to have several Can there 
causes ? If the same attribute can be predicated (0 Sever! 
immediately of more than one subject, let A apply one effect ? 
immediately to B and likewise to C, and let B and C 
apply immediately to D and E respectively. Then 
A will apply to D and EK, the causes being B and C 
respectively. Thus the presence of the cause neces- 
sarily implies that of the effect, but the presence of 
the effect does not necessarily imply that of the whole 
range of possible causes ; it implies some cause, but 
not every cause. 

But surely if the “ problem ”’ is always universal,® No; the 
the cause is a whole, and the effect is (commensu- Viole and 
rately) universal. .g., deciduousness is appro- commenst 
priated to a subject as a whole ; and if this consists the effect. 
of species, the attribute belongs to these also univer- 
sally: either to plants or to particular species of 
plants ; hence in the case of these the middle term 
and the effect must be commensurate and conver- 
tible. L.g., why are trees deciduous? If it is because 
there is coagulation of the sap,° then if a tree is 


> As it must be, since it is a scientific proposition. 
¢ Sc., at the junction of the leaf-stalk (99 a 29), 
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Aoppoet d€vOpov, det Umapyew whéw, eire THES Ur- 
apxer, 111) OTWODV GAAG devdpw, pudroppoeiv. 
XVII. Tlérepov 6° evdexeTau EN TO Avro a.iTLov 
elvat Tod avrob maow aad’ eTEpOr, 7) ov; 7 et 
peev Kal” avdTo amodederkrau Kal ay KaTa onpetov ” 
oupBeBnxos, vy | otov TE; 0 yap Adyos Tob aKpov 
TO peoov eoTiv: et d€ pn ovTWS, evOeXeTaL, EoTt O€ 
Kat oD aitiov Kal @ oxomety Karo. oupBeBnKds: ov 
pen Soxet mpoPdr}para elvar. ef d€ py, _Opotws 
eFee TO [éoov" El plev opevupa, OpavupLov TO Heoov" 
etd ws ev yéver, dpoiws efen. otov dia Ti Kal 
evadrag dvddoyor ; dAAo yap aiTLov ev y papas 
Kat a.prB Lots Kal TO avTo Ye, i) pev Ypapypy,” ado, 
nH © €xov avenow Tovavol, TO avTo. ovTws emt 
mavTwv. tot & dpowov elvar yp@ua ypwpare Kal 
oxjpa oXnaTe dAdo dAAw. OpevULLOV yap TO 
OpLovov ert TOUTWY* eva. pee yap tows TO avadoyov 
eye Tas mAevpas Kal toas tas ywvias, emi dé 


* ypappy N: ypappat. 


* This chapter appears to contain an alternative and pre- 
sumably later treatment of the problem discussed in ch. xvi. 

> An event has only one formal cause, which is present in 
every instance ; but it may be inferred from any of the various 
properties which are its ‘ ‘signs ” (cf. An. Pr. I. xxvii); and 
may have any number of accidental causes. 

° Because a “‘ problem ”’ is a scientific proposition, and 
accidents lie outside the sphere of scientific knowledge. 

@ Since the examples which follow do not illustrate acci- 
dental relations, «i 5¢ 47 must be taken (as Ross takes it) to 
indicate their exclusion—in spite of the commentators, who 
understand it to refer to ov doxe?. 

¢ Aristotle notes three different cases in which the same 
effect has, ue a ayeuse different causes. (a) The major may be 
equivocal : *‘ similar ” has different meanings in different 
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deciduous, there must be coagulation ; and if coagu- 
lation is present—not in any and every subject, but 
in a tree—the tree must be deciduous. 

XVII. Can the same effect be produced not by the 
same cause in all cases but (sometimes) by a different 
cause ?* Surely this is (1) impossible if the effect 
has been demonstrated as essential (not proved from 
a ‘sign’ or through an accidental connexion),” for 
then the middle is the definition of the major term; 
(2) possible if it has not. It is possible to consider 
the effect and its subject in an accidental relation, 
but such connexions are not regarded as “ pro- 
blems.”’* Apart from the accidental relation,? the 
middle will correspond to the extreme ® terms: (a) if 
they are equivocal, the middle will be equivocal, 
and (b) if they express a generic connexion, so will 
the middle. For example, (6) “ why do propor- 
tionals alternate ?’’’ The cause is different for lines 
and for numbers, and yet it is the same; different 
if the lines are considered as lines, and the same if 
they are considered as exhibiting a given increment. 
So with all proportionals. (a) The cause of similarity 
between colours is different from that of similarity 
between figures, beeause “ similarity ’’ in these two 
cases is equivocal; in the latter it means, presum- 
ably, that the sides are proportional and the angles 
equal, while in colours it means that our perception 


genera, so has the middle which is the cause of similarity. 
(6) The major may apply to a whole genus (¢.¢., quantity), 
of which different specics may be taken as subjects: then 
the middle term will vary with the subject. (c) Analogical 
connexions (cf. 98 a 20 ff.) are in one sense the same and in 
another different : so are their causes. 

* The reference is to the theory of proportion mentioned 
at 74 a 17, where see note. 
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A / e A A 
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¢ E.g., in a proposition relating to bony structure the 
middle term, though the same by analogy, is in fact different 
for animal, fish and cuttle-fish (cf. 98 a 22). 
» That is, with all rectilinear figures; cf. 85 b 38 ff. 
¢ Of. ch. viii, and 94 a 20 ff. 
@ As necessary for the proof of their propositions. 
¢ The two botanical syllogisms of ch. xvi are here combined 
in a sorites, viz., 
All plants whose sap is coagulated are deciduous, 
All broad-leafed plants are subject to coagulation of sap 
(.*. All broad-leafed plants are deciduous), 
All vines, figs, ete., are broad-leafed, 
.. All vines, figs, ete., are deciduous. 


There are two middles, of which “‘ the first,” next to the major, 
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of them is one and the same, or something of that 
sort. (c) Things which are the same by analogy will 
have a middle term which is analogous. 

The proper view of the reciprocation of cause, How cause, 
effect and subject is as follows. If the species are Satins 
taken separately, the effect has a wider extension '!**¢. 
than the subject—e.g., “ having the sum of the ex- 
terior angles equal to four right angles ”’ has a wider 
extension than has triangularity or squareness—but 
if they are taken all together, it is coextensive with 
them, viz., with all figures that have the sum of their 
exterior angles equal to four right angles ®; and 
similarly with the middle. The middle is the defini- 
tion of the major term °; this is the reason why all 
sciences are based upon definitions.4 £.g., decidu- 
ousness is a universal attribute of the vine or fig, 
and also has a wider extension than either ; but it 
is not wider than, but equal to, the sum of all the 
species. Thus if you take the first ® middle term, 
you have a definition of “‘ deciduous.” (I say “ the 
first ’’) because there is (another) middle term which 
is first in the direction of the subjects, which it 
describes as all having a certain characteristic ; and 
this in turn has a middle “ because the sap is co- 
agulated,” or something to that effect. What is 
deciduousness ? Coagulation of the sap at the junc- 
tion of the leaf-stalk. 

If it is required to exhibit the correspondence The same 


of cause and effect schematically, it will run like schemati 
cally. 
defines it; the other, “ first in the direction of the subject,” 


is merely a sub-genus of deciduous species. 
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1 zAeiov ABd, comm. 

2 & B}, Eustratius: 6. 

3 eémexreivery ROSS: mrapexreivet. 


476 A secl. Ross: rot ro A trapyew coni. Mure: rod A 
bndpyee vel ro B badpyee coni. Hayduck. 





« The exposition which follows is at best elliptical, and 
the phrasing is unusual; it seems likely to be a supplement 
by another hand. If we try to fit the scheme to the preceding 
example we get: 


All broad-leafed plants (B) are deciduous (A), 
All vines, figs . . . ete., (D) are broad-leafed (B). 


The “ first’ or definitory middle, ‘ subject to coagulation,” 
is passed over. Probably it is taken for granted ; indeed the 
remarkable inference ‘‘ Therefore A must have a wider ex- 
tension than B”’ implies that B is not definitory (for if it 
were, B would be co-extensive with A); but the omission is 
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this.* Assume that A applies to all B, and B to each of 
the species of D, but with a wider extension. Then 
B will be a universal attribute of the Ds; for I call 
an attribute universal ° even if the premiss is not con- 
vertible, although I call it universal in the primary 
sense only if, whereas each species separately is not 
convertible with it, the sum of the species is con- 
vertible and co-extensive with it. Thus B is the 
cause of A’s applying to the Ds. Therefore A must 
have a wider extension than B; otherwise A might 
just as well be the cause of B.° If now A applies to 
all the species of E, they will constitute a single 
whole distinct from B; otherwise how can it be said 
that A applies to all that to which I. applies, but not 
vice versa? Surely there must be some cause (of A’s 
applying to the Es), just as there is for all the Ds. 
So it seems that the Es too will constitute a single 
whole. We must consider what this is; let it be 
represented by C. Thus it is possible for the same 
effect to have more than one cause, but not when the 
subjects are identical in species. E.g., in quadrupeds 
the cause of longevity is not having a gall-bladder,* 
but in birds it is dryness of constitution, or some 
other distinct characteristic. 


hard to condone. The point, however, of “ inferring ” that 
A is wider than B is to allow A to be true also of certain other 
species, EK}, EK? . . . E®, to which it is mediated through a 
different sub-genus, C. Then as B is the cause of the Ds’ 
being A, so is C the cause of the Es’ being A: 7.¢., the same 
effect is produced by different causes in different subjects. 

> Cf, 73 b 26 ff. 

¢ See note on a 30. In any case the ambiguity is purely 
formal; in any concrete example the cause could easily be 
identified. 

¢ A traditional view approved by Aristotle; cf. Part. An. 
677 a 30. 
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i5 XIX. Ilepi pév odv ovAdoyiopos Kal amodetEews, 
Ti TE EKATEPOV EOTL Kal THs yiyverar, havepdrv, 
dua O€ Kal TEpL ETLOTHUNS aTrodELKTLKHS’ TADTOV 
yap eoTw. rept d€ TOV apy@v, THs TE ylyvovTat 
yvwpiwot Kal Tis 7) yuupiCovoa Eefis, evTedbev eorar® 
SHAov mpoaTtopHyaac. TpaTov. 
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yuaow, Kal TOTEpoV 4 AUTH EoTLY 7 OvY 7 adTn, 
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1 +6 A2n: ra Bd, comm.: om. A. 


2 gorat| ears ABA. 
3 7 ov Secl. Ross, 


¢ Assuming a series of four terms from D (minor) to A 
(major), C and B being consecutive middles. 

> i.e., the immediate premisses upon which all demonstra- 
tion depends, described in 72 a 14 ff. These include both the 
axioms or general principles of reasoning (whether common 
to all categories or proper to a particular category) and the 
special principles of single sciences, viz., definitions and 
assumptions. (Cf. 76 a 31—77 a 4, and see Heath, Mathe- 
matics in Aristotle, pp. 50-55.) What Aristotle goes on to 
describe is the formation of universal concepts rather than 
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If we do not come directly to immediate proposi- If there is 


tions, i.e., if there is not merely one but more than 


more than 
one middle 


one middle term, there will be also more than one term, there 


cause. XVIII. Is the cause of the several species’ 


will be 
more than 


possessing a given property the middle which is next one cause. 


to the universal, or the middle which is next to the 
species ? Clearly it is that which is nearest to the 
particular species which is its subject, because this 
middle is the cause of the proximate subject’s falling 
under the universal. F.g.,2 C is the cause of D’s 
being B; then C is the cause of D’s being A, and B 
is the cause of being A for both C and itself. 

XIX. We have now explained the nature of syllo- 
gism and demonstration—and also of demonstrative 
science, which is the same as demonstration—and 
how they are effected. We must next inquire how 
we obtain knowledge of first principles,? and what 
is the faculty ° that secures this knowledge. The 
answer will be clear if we first examine some pre- 
liminary difficulties. 

We have observed above ¢ that it is impossible to 
reach scientific knowledge through demonstration 
unless one apprehends the immediate first principles. 
With regard to the apprehension of immediates the 
questions may be asked: (1) whether it is or is not 
the same (as apprehension of mediated premisses) ; 
(2) whether there is scientific knowledge of both, or 
only of the latter, the former being cognized by a 


the grasping of universal propositions, and it is not until 
100 b 3 that he (rather casually) indicates that the processes 
are parallel. 

© éfis is a developed faculty, as contrasted with a dvvapyuis, 
which is undeveloped; but it has not seemed necessary 
always to mark the distinction in English. 

4 Book I, ch. i. 
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A 3 , 1» ” 9 “~ “~ “~ 
100a eveotw aicbopévous® Exew ett ev TH bvyH. moAA@V 
d€ TOLOUTWY yeyvopevwy 7467 Siadopa tis yiyverat, 
wate Tots pev ylyvecbar Adyov éx THs THV ToLOv- 
~ A ? 
TwVv movys, Tots dE [7). 
iad \ On 9 a] 4 Ul , ¢ 
K pev otv atabycews ylyveTar mY, WoreEp 
, “~ ~ 
Aéyomuev, ex de pins ToAAdKis Too adtod yuyvo- 


3 


on 


1 aicbopévors ci. Ueberweg, scripsit Ross: alcfavopévors 
codd. 





¢ These two questions are answered at the end of the 
chapter, 100 b 5-17. © 7 leaudlethe 
¢ i.e, demonstration and scientific knowledge. 
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different kind of knowledge *; and (3) whether we 
develop cognitive faculties which we did not possess 
before, or have always possessed these faculties with- 
out knowing it. 

It seems paradoxical that we should have possessed 
them always, because then it follows that we possess, 
without knowing it, powers of apprehension which 
are more accurate than demonstration. If on the 
other hand we acquire them, not having possessed 
them before, how can we gain knowledge and learn 
without some pre-existent power of apprehension ? 
It is an impossibility, just as we said ° in the case of 
demonstration. Thus it is evident both that we 
cannot always have possessed them and that we 
cannot acquire them if we are completely ignorant 
and have no positive capacity. We must, then, have There must 
some faculty, but not such as to be superior in accu- Yoel’ 
racy to those mentioned above.° Clearly this is a starting as 

2 : sense-per- 
property of all animals. They have an innate faculty ception, 
of discrimination, which we call sense-perception. 

All animals have it, but in some the perception per- 

sists, while in others it does not.4¢ Where it does not, 

there is either no cognition at all outside the act of 
perception, or no cognition of those objects of which 

the perception does not persist. Where perception 

does persist, after the act of perception is over the 
percipients can still retain the perception in the soul. 

If this happens repeatedly, a distinction immediately 

arises between those animals which derive a coherent in rational 
impression from the persistence and those which Yeiees ¢ 
do not. 

Thus sense-perception givés rise to memory, as we through 
hold ; and repeated memories of the same thing give ™®™TY 


4 Cf. Met. 980 b 21 ff. 
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pevns epmreupia aut yap moAAal pType | TO aprB uc 
€pumretpla pla eotiv. ex O epureupias nN €K TOVTOS 
npenoavtos tod KabddAov év tH Yux, Tod Evos 
Tapa Ta. TroNA4., 6 av ev dmaow Ev ev exetvous 70 
avro, TEXVNS a.px7) Kal ETLOTHUNS » Eav plev Trepl 
yeveow, Téexvns, eav d€ TEpl TO ov, EMLOT HENS 
ovTe 57) evuTrdpxovow adwpiopevar at efets, ovr’ 
dm dAAwy é€ewv yeyvovras YVWOTLKWMTEPOY, dN 
a.770 atcbnoews, olov €v paxy TpOTI|S yevopevns 
évos: OTAVTOS ETEpOS éorm, el?” ETEPOS, EWS ETL 
apxnv mAdev. 7 Se pox dmdpxet TOLAUT] ovaa ola 
dvvacba. maoxew TooTO. 6 o EhéxOn pev mada, 
od oagas de eAexOn, maAw elTranper. oTdvros yap 
TOV adtahdpwr evds, Tp@Tov pev ev TH bvyh Kab- 
dAov (kai yap aicbavera pev TO Kal” Exacrov, 7 6 

w ~ / > f e b]  é > > 
aloOnous tot KafoXrov €ortiv, oiov avOpwrov, adr 
od KadXiov avopwrov): maAw é€v trovrois toraras, 
Ews av Ta aeph oTH Kal Ta Kablddov, otov Torovdl 

¢ Or, more exactly, ‘‘ come to rest.”” (Ross rightly detects 
a reminiscence of Plato, Phaedo 96 B; note especially é ék dé 
pynuns Kai d0&ns AaBovans To Hpepety, Kara, ratra yiyvecBat ém- 
ornunv. Whatever the truth about ézioraya and édicrapat, 
Plato and Aristotle clearly connected the two ; cf. Physics 247 
b 11 7@ yap npepfoa Kai orfqvar tiv Sidvovay emictacba .. . 
A¢youeOa.) The stream of transient particular sensations is 
contrasted with the fixed general impression which they pro- 
duce in a suitable subject. 

» The point of the comparison is to suggest how a succes- 
sion of unitary sensations can combine to form a permanent 
whole. There is also an implication of order emerging from 
disorder ; but this is to be found in the general sense, not in 
the phrase é Ews emi apxnv 7Aev, which simply means “ until 
it reaches the starting-point,” 7.e. until the rally has extended 
to the man who first gave way. Perhaps a kind of pun is 
intended, since Aristotle is considering the approach to the 
amp@rau apxai. 
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rise to experience ; because the memories, though and experi- 
numerically many, constitute a single experience. ooeae 
And experience, that is the universal when cstab- generaliz- 
lished * as a whole in the soul—the One that corre- "*” 
sponds to the Many, the unity that is identically 
present in them all—provides the starting-point of 

art and science: art in the world of process and 
science in the world of facts. Thus these faculties 

are neither innate as determinate and fully developed, 

nor derived from other developed faculties on a 
higher plane of knowledge ; they arise from sense- 
perception, just as, when a retreat has occurred in 
battle, if one man halts so does another, and then 
another, until the original position is restored.’ The 

soul is so constituted that it is capable of the same 

sort of process. Let us re-state what we said just 

now © with insufficient precision. As soon as one 
individual 4 percept has “come to a halt ”’ in the 

soul, this is the first beginning of the presence there 

of a universal (because although it is the particular 

that we perceive, the act of perception involves the 
universal, e.g., “ man,” not “a man, Callias ’’). Then 

other “ halts ’’ occur among these (proximate) uni- 
versals, until the indivisible genera ® or (ultimate) 
universals are established. £.g., a particular species 


¢ 100 a 3-9. 

* I do not see how ra dduddopa can mean infimae species 
here. If Aristotle’s illustration means anything, it is that the 
process begins with the perception of individuals, although 
the species is perceived in the individual. Since Aristotle 
appears to equate ra xa’ éxaora with ra ddtadopa in 97 b 29- 
31, it seems just possible that he is doing the converse here. 
Otherwise he would seem to be skipping an important stage 
in his description. 

¢ The categories, which do not admit of analysis into 
genus and differentia. Cf. Met. 1014 b 6 ff. 
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oo “A 4 ~ ‘1 9 , e , “~ A 
{@ov, ews C@ov: Kai év rovTw woattws. SHAov by 


OTL HutY TA TP@Ta eTaywyn yvwpilew avayKaiov: 
\ \ el oo» ¢ \ , 3 a 
Kat yap 7° alabnots ovTw TO KabdAov eptrotel. 
5 *Esret b€ Ta&v mepit THY Sudvorayv eLewv als adn- 
4 e A > A > a > e A > / 
Gevopev at pév ael adnOeis eloww, ai dé émideyovrat 
To weddos, olov S6€a Kal Aoyitopds, addnOA 8 ael 
3 , \ A A xQA > 4 > f 
ETLOTHUN Kal vods, Kal ovdEeV EmLoTHUNS aKpLBéo- 
” / nN “~ e > 3 A “A b] / 
Tepov dAdo yévos 7 vots, al 0’ apyat T@v amodeiEewv 
: r ’ Na 2° wey. 7 > + 
10 yypwpimwrepat, emLoTHUN dS aTraca pera Adyov €oTt, 
“~ > ~ > 4 \ ’ av ” > A > 3 \ 
TOV APYOV ETLoTHUN jLev OVK AV Ein, eet 8 OvdEV 
> 4 >] 4 S >] v4 “\ A “A 
adnbéarepov evdexerar etvar emoTHuns 7 vobv, vods 
av ein TOV apy@v, Ek TE TOUTWY GKOTODGL Kal OTL 
> / > A 3 > / @ > 9, 2 ? 
amodei€ews apy?) odk amddeéis, WoT odd’ emLOTH- 
> ? > Ss \ ” A > lA 
Ens emornun. €t ovv undev GAAO Tapa émaoTHuNV 
4 4 3 4 la’ a ” 3 4 > v4 
15 yévos Exomev adnbés, vots av ein éemornuns apyn. 
1, ¢ A > A lo > “~ ” ” e A ~ e / 
KQL 1 LEV apn) THs apxs ein av, 7 d€ Taoa Cpolws 
EYEL TpOs TO TAY” TpGypa. 


1 yn, Eustratius: xai ABd. 
2 révn: azvav AB: om. d. 
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of animal leads to the genus “ animal,” and so on. 
Clearly then it must be by induetion that we acquire Thus the 
knowledge of the primary premisses, because this is Method by 
also the way in which general concepts are conveyed apprehend 
: rst prin- 

to us by sense-perception. ciples is 

Now of the intellectual faculties that we use in the induction, 
pursuit of truth some (e.g., scientific knowledge and faculty 
intuition) are always true, whereas others (e.g., eyes. 
opinion and calculation) admit falsity ; and no other 
kind of knowledge except intuition is more accurate 
than scientific knowledge. Also first principles are 
more knowable than demonstrations, and all scien- 
tific knowledge involves reason. It follows that there 
can be no scientific knowledge of the first principles ; 
and since nothing can be more infallible than scien- 
tific knowledge except intuition, it must be intuition 
that apprehends the first principles. This is evident 
not only from the foregoing considerations but also 
because the starting-point of demonstration is not 
itself demonstration, and so the starting-point of 
scientific knowledge is not itself scientific knowledge. 
Therefore, since we possess no other infallible faculty 
besides scientific knowledge, the source from which 
such knowledge starts must be intuition. Thus it 
will be the primary source of scientific knowledge 
that apprehends the first principles, while scientific 
knowledge as a whole is similarly related to the 
whole world of facts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. Tue Puace or tuk Topica 
IN THE OrRGANON 


Born the Topica and the de Sophisticis Elenchis have 
always been regarded as genuine works of Aristotle. 
The two treatises are closely connected; the de 
Sopiisticis Elenchis is an appendix to the Topica and 
its final section forms an epilogue to both treatises ; 
indeed Aristotle himself seems sometimes to regard 
the two as forming a single work, since he twice 
quotes the de Sophisticis Elenchts under the title of 
the Topica. 

It is generally admitted that what we call logic 
and Aristotle himself calls analytic was an early pre- 
occupation of the philosopher and a direct outcome 
of discussions on scientific method held in the Platonic 
Academy. Plato himself, however, never attempted 
a formal treatment of the subject and the theories 
put forward, for example, in the T'heaetetus, Sophist, 
Parmenides and Politicus were never developed into 
a regular system. But while Aristotle’s systematic 
treatment of the process of inference and, above all, 
his discovery of the syllogism owe little to Plato, it 
has been generally recognized that the Platonic dia- 
logues contain some of the germs from which the 
Aristotelian system was afterwards developed ; for 
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example, in the Theaetetus the doctrine of the cate- 
gories is already implicit in the recognition of the 
abstract notions of substance, quality, quantity, re- 
lation, activity and passivity. 

Of the logical treatises of Aristotle, which since 
about a.p. 200 have passed under the title of the 
Organon or ‘instrument’ of science, the most im- 
portant are (1) the Prior Analytics, in which he 
sets forth the doctrine of the syllogism in its formal 
aspect without reference to the subject-matter with 
which it deals, (2) the Postertor Analytics, in which he 
discusses the characteristics which reasoning must 
necessarily possess in order to be truly scientific, 
(3) the Topica, in which he treats of the modes of 
reasoning, which, while syllogistically correct, fall 
short of the conditions of scientific accuracy. The 
Categories and the de Interpretatione are subsidiary 
treatises dealing, in the main, with the term and the 
proposition. 

A great deal of time and ingenuity has been 
expended, particularly by German scholars, in an 
attempt to fix the exact order in which the various 
treatises which constitute the Organon were com- 
posed. The problem is complicated by the fact that 
the treatises, in the form in which they have come 
down to us, seem to consist of rough notes, which 
were evidently subjected to a certain amount of 
revision due to the modification and development 
of his original doctrines. This process has naturally 
given rise to minor inconsistencies such as would 
naturally occur if corrections were made or additions 
inserted which were not completely adapted to the 
context in which they were placed. ) 

It has been generally recognized that the whole 
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of the Topica does not belong to the same date. 
H. Maier * holds that the oldest portion consists of 
Books II-VII. 2 and that it was written under the 
direct influence of the Academy and belongs to the 
same period as the Aristotelian Dialogues, which have 
survived only in fragments ; in particular, he points 
out that the term cvAXoywpods is not used in the 
technical sense which it afterwards acquired (or, if it 
is used in that sense, e.g., in 130 a 7, it is a late inser- 
tion), whereas in the second half of Book VII the 
term is used in its well-known Aristotelian sense, and 
that, consequently, Books II-VII. 2 were composed 
before the philosopher made his greatest contribu- 
tion to logic. He holds that Books I and VIII belong 
to the same period as Book VII. 4-5, and form an 
introduction and conclusion to the treatise written 
after the discovery of the syllogism, and that the de 
Sophisticis Elenchis was a subsequent addition to 
the Topica. On the other hand, I’. Solmsen® and 
P. Gohlke ® hold that Books I-VII form the earlier 
portion of the work and that Book VIII and the de 
Sophisticis Elenchis were added subsequently. 

As regards the relation of the Topica to the rest of 
the Organon, Maier considers the Topica as a whole 
to be earlier than the Analytics ; Solmsen suggests 
that the order was (1) Vopica I-VII, (2) Posterior 
Analytics I, (3) Topeca VIII and de Sophisticis Elenchis, 
(4) Posterior Analytics II, (5) Prior Analytics ; Gohlke 
holds that the traditional order of the two Analytics 
is correct, and that the Topica and de Sophisticis 
Elenchis presuppose the Analytics. 

In short, there is general agreement that the bulk 
of the Topica embodies Aristotle’s earliest contribu- 


* See Bibliography. 
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tion to the systematic study of logic and that it was 
written in part before his discovery of the syllogism. 


Il. Tue Content oF THE TOPICA 


The purpose of the Topica is, in the words of its 
author (100 a 18 ff.), “‘ to discover a method by which 
we shall be able to reason from generally accepted 
opinions about any problem set before us and shall 
ourselves, when sustaining an argument, avoid saying 
anything self-contradictory ’’; that is to say, it aims at 
enabling the two participants, the ‘ questioner ’ and 
the ‘ answerer,’ to sustain their parts in a dialectical 
discussion. The subject, then, of the treatise may 
be described as the dialectical syllogism based on 
premises which are merely probable as contrasted 
with the demonstrative, or scientific, syllogism, which 
is the subject of the Posterior Analytics and is based 
on premises which are true and immediate. The 
probable premises which make up the dialectical 
syllogism are described (100 b 21 f.) as “‘ those which 
commend themselves to all or to the majority or to 
the wise.” The uses of dialectic are, we are told, 
three in number, (1) for mental training, (2) for 
general conversation, and (3) for application to the 
sciences, because (a) if we can argue a question pro 
and con, we shall be in a better position to recognize 
truth and falsehood, and (6) since the first principles 
of the sciences cannot be scientifically demonstrated, 
the approach to them must be through the study of 
the opinions generally held about them. 

After the general introduction in Book I, Aristotle, 
in Books II-VII. 3, gives a collection of the tézo0: which 
give their name to the treatise. The term rézou is 
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somewhat difficult to define. They may be described 
as ‘ commonplaces ’ of argument.or as general prin- 
ciples of probability which stand in the same relation 
to the dialectical syllogism as axioms stand to the 
demonstrative syllogism ; in other words, they are 
“the pigeon-holes from which dialectical reasoning 
is to draw its arguments.’ 4 

Books IJ and III deal with the problems of accident; 
Books IV and V with those of genus and property ; 
Books VI and VII. 1-3 with those of definition. 
Books VII. 4-5, and Book VIII, after giving some 
additional notes, conclude the treatise by describing 
the practice of dialectical reasoning. 


Ill. Tue Manuscripts 


The chief manuscripts for the Topica are : 


A Urbinas 35 saec. ix-x ineunt. 
B  Marcianus 201 an. 955 
C Coislinianus 33 saec. xi 
D Parisinus 1843 saec. xiii 
u__ Basileensis 54 (F ii. 21) saec. xii 
ec Vaticanus 1024 saec. X-xl 
P Vaticanus 207 saec. xili 
f Marcianus App. iv. 5 saec. xiv 
q Ambrosianus M. 71 saec. XV 
N Laurentianus 72. 18 saec. Xv 
i Laurentianus 72. 15 saec. xiv 
T Laurentianus 72. 12 saec. xiii 
O Marcianus 204 saec. Xiv 


Of these A and B are in a class by themselves. 
Bekker preferred A, Waitz B; the Teubner Lditors 
¢ W. D. Ross, Aristotle, p. 59. 
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give a slight preference to B, the readings of which 
are sometimes supported by papyrus fragments. C 
sometimes preserves the true reading. 


IV. Sevect BrBptioGRAPHY 
EDITIONS 


J. T. Buhle, Text, Latin Translation and Notes, 
Biponti, 1792. 
I. Bekker, Text, Berlin, 1831, Oxford, 1837. 
T. Waitz, Text and Notes, Leipzig, 1844-1846. 
Y. Strache and M. Wallies, Teubner Text, Leipzig, 
1923. 
[The Oxford Classical Text, by W. D. Ross, 


Oxford, 1958, was not available to Professor Forster. | 


TRANSLATIONS 


T. Taylor, London, 1812. 
O. F. Owen (Bohn’s Classical Library), London, 1902. 
W. A. Pickard-Cambridge (Oxford Translation), 
Oxford, 1928. 
In French : 
J. B.-Saint-Hilaire, Paris, 1837. 
In German : 
J. H. von Kirchmann, Heidelberg, 1877. 
EK. Rolfes, Leipzig, 1922. 


ARTICLES AND DISSERTATIONS 


P. Gohlke, Die Entstehung der aristotelischen Logik, 
Berlin, 1936. 
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H. Maier, Die Syllogistth des Aristoteles, Tiibingen, 
1900. 

I’. Solmsen, Die Entwicklung der aristotelischen Logik 
und Rhetorik, Berlin, 1929. 

J. L. Stocks, “‘ The Composition of Aristotle’s Logical 
Works,” Classical Quarterly, 1933, pp. 115-124. 


In translating the Topica I have used the text of 
Bekker in the Berlin Edition, and when I translate 
any other reading this is noted at the foot of the page. 
I have constantly referred to the Teubner text of 
Strache-Wallies, which does not, however, seem to me 
to mark any considerable advance on that of Bekker. 
I have found Waitz’s edition of the Organon of great 
use, and the Latin version of Pacius is often helpful. 
I have frequently consulted the Oxford translation 
by W. A. Pickard-Cambridge. 

I have to thank my friend and former colleague 
Professor W. S. Maguinness, of King’s College, 
London, for reading through my version and giving 
me the benefit of his fine scholarship and accuracy. 
He has suggested several improvements in the text 
which I have been glad to adopt. 

K. 5S. F. 


[This Introduction is, with some modifications, 
Professor Forster’s. After his death, his edition of 
the Yopica was seen through the press by D. J. Furley, 
who also compiled the Index. ] 
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BOOK I 


I, THE purpose of the present treatise is to discover Ivrropvc- 
a method by which we shall be able to reason from (7°i\3), 
generally accepted opinions about any problem set Ene desley 
before us and shall ourselves, when sustaining an treatise. 
argument, avoid saying anything self-contradictory. 

First, then, we must say what reasoning is and what 
different kinds of it there are, in order that dialectical 
reasoning may be apprehended ; for it is the search 

for this that we are undertaking in the treatise which 

lies before us. 

Reasoning is a discussion in which, certain things The ditfer- 
having been laid down, something other than these ¢nt Minds 
things necessarily results through them. Reasoning ing: 
is demonstration when it proceeds from premises which (a) De- 
are true and primary or of such a kind that we have fons" 
derived our original knowledge of them through pre- 
mises which are primary and true. Reasoning is (b) Dia- 
dialectical which reasons from generally accepted °°" 
opinions. Things are true and primary which com- 
mand belief through themselves and not through 
anything else ; for regarding the first principles of 
science it is unnecessary to ask any further question 
as to ‘ why,’ but each principle should of itself com- 
mand belief. Generally accepted opinions, on the 
other hand, are those which commend themselves 
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to all or to the majority or to the wise—that is, to all 

of the wise or to the majority or to the most famous 

and distinguished of them. Reasoning is contentious (¢) Conten- 
if it is based on opinions which appear to be gener- 
ally accepted but are not really so, or if it merely 
appears to be based on opinions which are, or appear 

to be, generally accepted. For not every opinion 
which appears to be generally accepted is actually 

so accepted. For in none of the so-called generally 
accepted opinions is the illusory appearance entirely 
manifest, as happens in the case of the principles of 
contentious arguments ; for usually the nature of un- 
truth in these is immediately obvious to those who 
have even a small power of comprehension. There- 
fore, of the above-mentioned contentious reasonings 

the former should actually be called reasoning, but 

the other should be called, not reasoning, but con- 
tentious reasoning, because it appears to reason but 
does not really do so. 

Furthermore, besides all the above-mentioned False 
reasonings, there are false reasonings based on pre- "*80™/es. 
mises peculiar to certain sciences, as happens in 
geometry and the sciences kindred to it. For this 
kind seems to differ from the reasonings already 
mentioned ; for the man who constructs a false figure 
reasons neither from true and primary premises nor 
from generally accepted opinions ; for he does not 
fall within the definition, since he does not take as 
his premises either universally accepted opinions or 
those which commend themselves to the majority or 
to the wise—that is to all of the wise or to the majority 
or to the most distinguished of them,—but his pro- 
cess of reasoning is based on assumptions which are 
peculiar to the science but not true ; for he reasons 
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falsely either by describing the semicircles improperly 
or by drawing lines as they should not be drawn. 
Let the above then be a description in outline 
of the different kinds of reasoning. In general, as 
regards all those already mentioned and to be men- 
tioned hereafter, let this much distinction suffice for 
us, since we do not propose to give the exact defini- 
tion of any of them but merely wish to describe them 
in outline, considering it quite enough, in accordance 
with the method which we have set before us, to be 
able to recognize each of them in some way or other. 
II. After the above remarks the next point is to The uses 
explain for how many and for what purposes this pf te 
treatise is useful. They are three in number, menta 
training, conversations and the philosophic sciences. 
That it is useful for mental training is obvious on the 
face of it ; for, if we have a method, we shall be able 
more easily to argue about the subject proposed. It 
is useful for conversations, because, having enumer- 
ated the opinions of the majority, we shall be dealing 
with people on the basis of their own opinions, not of 
those of others, changing the course of any argument 
which they appear to us to be using wrongly. For the 
philosophic sciences it is useful, because, if we are 
able to raise difficulties on both sides, we shall more 
easily discern both truth and falsehood on every 
point. Further, it is useful in connexion with the 
ultimate bases of each science; for it is impossible to 
discuss them at all on the basis of the principles 
peculiar to the science in question, since the principles 
are primary in relation to everything else, and it is 
necessary to deal with them through the generally 
accepted opinions on each point. ‘This process be- 
longs peculiarly, or most appropriately to dialectic ; 
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for, being of the nature of an investigation, it lies 
along the path to the principles of all methods of 
inquiry. 

III. We shall possess the method completely when The limita- 
we are in a position similar to that in which we are [OS of phe 
with regard to rhetoric and medicine and other such method. 
faculties ; that is to say, when we carry out our 
purpose with every available means. For neither 
will the rhetorician seek to persuade nor the physician 
to heal by every expedient ; but if he omits none of 
the available means, we shall say that he possesses 
the science in an adequate degree. 

IV. We must, then, first consider on what bases our svunsecrs 
method rests ; for if we could grasp to how many and {fyy paras 
to what kind of objects our arguments are directed or Discus- 
and on what bases they rest, and how we are to be (L. 4 12), 
well provided with these, we should sufficiently attain 
the end which is set before us. Now the bases of 
arguments are equal in number and identical with 
the subjects of reasonings. For arguments arise Proposi- 
from ‘ propositions,’ while the subjects of reasonings {ons and 
are ‘ problems.’ Now every proposition and every 
problem indicates either a genus or a peculiarity or 
an accident ; for the differentia also, being generic 
in character, should be ranged with the genus. But 
since part of the peculiarity indicates the essence and 
part does not do so, let the peculiarity be divided 
into the two above-mentioned parts and let that 
which indicates the essence be called a ‘ definition,’ 
and let the remaining part be termed a ‘ property ’ 
in accordance with the nomenclature usually assigned 
in these cases. It is clear therefore, from what has 
been said, that, as a result of the division just made, 
there are four alternatives in all, either property or 
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definition or genus or accident. But let no one sup- 
pose that we mean that each of these stated by itself 
is a proposition or a problem, but only that problems 
and propositions are made up of these. The problem 
and the proposition differ in the way in which they 
are stated. If we say, “Is not ‘ pedestrian biped 
animal ’ a definition of man ?”’ or “ Is not ‘ animal’ 
the genus of man ?”’ a proposition is formed. But if 
we say, “ Is “ pedestrian biped animal’ a definition 
of man, or not?’ a problem is formed. Similarly 
too with the other cases. It naturally follows, there- 
fore, that the problems and the propositions are equal 
in number ; for you will be able to make a problem 
out of any proposition by altering the way in which 
it is stated. 

V. We must next say what definition, property, The four _ 
genus and accident are. <A definition is a phrase Dena 
indicating the essence of something. The definition #o. 
is asserted either as a phrase used in place of a term, 
or as a phrase used in place of a phrase ; for it is 
possible to define some things also which are indicated 
by a phrase. But it is obvious that everyone who 
makes an assertion by means of a term in any way 
whatever, does not assert the definition of the thing, 
because every definition is a phrase of a certain kind. 
However, such a statement as “‘ That which is seemly 
is beautiful ’’ must also be put down as being ‘ de- 
finitory, and likewise the question “‘ Are sensation 
and knowledge the same thing or different?” For 
when we are dealing with definitions, we spend most 
of our time discussing whether things are the same 
or different. Ina word, let us call‘ definitory ’ every- 
thing which comes under the same kind of inquiry as 
do definitions ; and it is self-evident that all the above- 
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mentioned instances are of this kind. For when we 
can argue that things are the same or that they are 
different, we shall by the same method have an abun- 
dance of arguments for dealing with definitions also ; 
for when we have shown that a thing is not the same 
as another we shall have destroyed the definition. 
The converse of what we have just said does not, 
however, hold good ; for it is not enough for the 
construction of a definition to show that one thing 
is the same as another; but, in order to destroy a 
definition, it is enough to show that it is not the same. 
A property is something which does not show the (4) Pro- 
essence of a thing but belongs to it alone and is pre- ?°"™ 
dicated convertibly of it. For example, it is a pro- 
perty of man to be capable of learning grammar ; for 
if a certain being is a man, he is capable of learning 
grammar, and if he is capable of learning grammar, 
he is aman. For no one calls anything a property 
which can possibly belong to something else ; for 
example, he does not say that sleep is a property of 
man, even though at one moment it might happen 
to belong to him only. If, therefore, any such thing 
were to be called a property, it will be so called not 
absolutely but as at a certain time or in a certain 
relation ; for ‘to be on the right-hand side’ is a 
property at a certain time, and ‘ biped ’ is actually 
assigned as a property in a certain relation, for ex- 
ample, as a property of man in relation to a horse 
or a dog. That nothing which can possibly belong 
to something other than a certain thing is a con- 
vertible predicate of that thing is obvious ; for it 
does not necessarily follow that if anything is sleep- 
ing it is a man. 
A genus is that which is predicated in the category (¢) Genus. 
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of essence of several things which differ in kind. 
Predieates in the category of essence may be de- 
scribed as such things as are fittingly contained in the 
reply of one who has been asked “* What is the object 
before you?’’ For example, in the case of man, if 
someone is asked what the object before him is, it is 
fitting for him to say “ An animal.’”’ The question 
whether one thing is in the same genus as another 
thing or in a different one, is also a “ generic ’ ques- 
tion ; for such a question also falls under the same 
kind of inquiry as the genus. Tor having argued 
that ‘ animal’ is the genus of man and likewise also 
of ox, we shall have argued that they are in the same 
genus ; but if we show that it is the genus of the one 
but not of the other, we shall have argued that they 
are not in the same genus. 

An accident is that which is none of these things— (d) Acci- 
neither definition, nor property, nor genus—but “still dent. 
belongs to the thing. Also it is something which can 
belong and not belong to any one particular thing ; 
for example, ‘a sitting position ’ can belong or not 
belong to some one paruculas thing. This is likewise 
true of ‘ whiteness ’ ; for there is nothing to prevent 
the same thing being. at one time white and at another 
not white. The second of these definitions of accident 
is the better; for when the first is enunciated, it is 
necessary, if one is to understand it, to know before- 
hand what is meant by ‘ definition ’ and ‘ genus ’ and 
‘property,’ whereas the second suffices of itself to 
enable us to know what is meant without anything 
more. We may place also in the category of accident 
comparisons of things with one another, when they 
are described in terms derived in any way from 
accident ; for example, the questions “‘ Is the honour- 
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able or the expedient preferable ?”’ and “ Is the life 
of virtue or the life of enjoyment more pleasant ? ”’ 
and any other question which happens to be expressed 
in a similar kind of way ; for in all such cases the 
question is to which of the two does the predicate 
more properly belong as an accident. It is self- 
evident that nothing prevents the accident from being 
temporarily or relatively a property ; for example, 
the position of sitting, though it is an accident, will 
at the time be a property, when a man is the only 
person seated, while, if he is not the only person 
seated, it will be a property in relation to any persons 
who are not seated. Thus nothing prevents the 
accident from becoming both a relative and a tem- 
porary property, but it will never be a property 
absolutely. 

VI. We must not, however, omit to notice that How farcan 
everything which is applicable to property, genus and §icabies be 
accident can be fittingly applied to definitions also, treated | 
For when we have shown that some attribute does 7” 
not belong to the subject of the definition only (as we 
do also in the case of a property), or that what is 
assigned in the definition is not the true genus of the 
subject, or that something mentioned in the state- 
ment does not belong (as would also be asserted in 
the case of an accident), we shall have destroyed the 
definition ; and so, in accordance with the statement 
made above, all the cases which have been enume- 
rated would be in a sense ‘ definitory.. But we must 
not for this reason seek for a single method of inquiry 
which is generally applicable to all of them ; for it is 
not easy to discover, and if it were to be discovered, 
it would be wholly obscure and difficult to apply to 
our present treatise. If, however, a special method 
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of inquiry is provided for each of the different classes 
which we have distinguished, the exposition of the 
subject before us would be more easily performed on 
the basis of what is appropriate to each class. And 
so, as has already been said, we must make broad 
divisions and fit into them those of the other ques- 
tions which are most appropriate to each, calling 
them ‘ definitory ’ and ‘ generic.’ The questions to 
which I referred have now been, for all intents and 
purposes, assigned to their several classes. 

VII. First of all we must distinguish the various The various 

‘ ‘ ’ F » uses of the 

meanings of ‘the same.’ In general, “sameness term‘ same- 
would seem to fall into three divisions ; for we usually 5°’: 
speak of numerical, specific and generic sameness. 
There is numerical sameness when there is more than (4) Numeri- 
one name for the same thing, e.g., ‘ mantle’ and an 
‘cloak.’ There is specific sameness when there are (0) Specific. 
several things but they do not differ in species, e.g., 
one man and another man, one horse and another 
horse ; for such things as fall under the same species 
are said to be specifically the same. Similarly things 
are generically the same when they fall under the same (¢) Generic. 
genus, é.g., horse and man. Water from the same 
fountain described as ‘the same water’ might seem to 
have a sameness differing somewhat from the above- 
mentioned kinds ; however, a case of this kind ought 
also to be placed in the same class as those which are 
called in any sense the same as belonging to one 
species. Tor all such things seem to be akin and 
similar to one another ; for any water is said to be 
specifically the same as any other water because it 
has a certain similarity to it, and water from the 
same fountain differs in no other respect than in its 
more striking degree of similarity ; and so we do not 
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distinguish it from the things called in any sense the 
same as belonging to one species. The term ‘ the 
same ’ seems to be applied with the most general 
acceptance of everyone to that which is numerically 
one. But even this is usually employed in several 
senses. Its principal and primary sense occurs when 
sameness is applied to a name or a definition, e.g., 
when a‘ cloak’ is said to be the same as a ‘ mantle,’ 
or when ‘ a biped pedestrian animal ’ is said to be the 
same asa‘man.’ A second sense occurs when same- 
ness is applied to a property, e.g., when ‘ capable of 
receiving knowledge ’ is said to be the same as ‘ man,’ 
and ‘ that which is naturally carried upwards ’ is said 
to be the same as‘ fire.’ A third sense occurs when 
the sameness is based on an accident, e.g., when ‘ that 
which is seated ’ or ‘ that which is musical ’ is said to 
be the same as ‘ Socrates.’ All these uses aim at 
indicating numerical oneness. That what we have 
just said is true can best be understood by a change 
of the manner of description ; for often when we 
order someone to summon one of several seated 
persons, giving his name,* we change the description 
when the person to whom we are giving the order 
does not happen to understand, since he will un- 
derstand better from some accidental feature ; we, 
therefore, tell him to summon ‘the man who is 
seated ’ or ‘ the man who is talking,’ obviously con- 
ceiving that we are indicating the same thing both 
when we name it and when we state an accident 
Orit. 

VIII. Of ‘ sameness,’ then, as has been said, three Twofold 
senses can be distinguished. Now that arguments }f0of of the 
start from the above-mentioned elements and proceed Predicables. 
through them and lead up to them is proved, in the 
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first place, by enduction. For if one were to examine 
each separate proposition and problem, it would be 
clear that it has come into being either from the 
definition of something or from its property or from 
its genus or from its accident. Another proof is 
through reasoning ; for necessarily anything which is 
predicated about something must either be or not be 
convertible with its subject. If it is convertible, it 
would be a definition or a property ; for if it indicates 
the essence, it is a definition, but, if it does not do so, 
it is a property ; for we saw @ that this was a property, 
namely, that which is predicated convertibly but does 
not indicate the essence. If, however, it is not pre- 
dicated convertibly with the subject, it either is or 
is not one of the terms given in the definition of the 
subject ; and if it is one of the terms in the definition, 
it must be either the genus or the differentia, since 
the definition is composed of genus and differentiae. 
If, however, it is not one of the terms given in the 
definition, obviously it must be an accident ; for the 
accident was said ” to be that which, while it belongs 
to the subject, is neither a definition nor a genus nor 
a property. 

IX. Next we must define the kinds of categories in 
which the four above-mentioned predicates are found. 
They are ten in number: essence, quantity, quality, 
relation, place, time, position, state, activity, passi- 
vity. For the accident, the genus, the property and the 
definition will always be in one of these categories ; 
for all propositions made by means of these indicate 
either essence or quality or quantity or one of the 
other categories. It is self-evident that he who 
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indicates the essence of something, indicates some- 
times a substance, sometimes a quality, and some- 
times one of the other categories. | For when a man 
is put before him and he says that what is put before 
him is a man or an animal, he states an essence and 
indicates a substance ; but when a white colour is put 
before him and he says that what is put before him is 
white or a colour, he states an essence and indicates 
a quality. Similarly, if a magnitude of a cubit is put 
before him and he says that what is put before him is 
a magnitude of a cubit, he will be stating an essence 
and is indicating a quantity. Similarly with the other 
kinds of predicates ; for each of such things, both if 
it be asserted about itself and if its genus be asserted 
about it, indicates an essence; but when it is as- 
serted about something else, it does not indicate an 
essence but a quality or quantity or one of the other 
categories. Such then is the nature and such is 
the number of the subjects about which arguments 
take place and the materials on which they are 
based. How we shall derive them and by what 
means we shall obtain a supply of them, must next 
be stated. 

X. In the first place then let us define the nature 
of a dialectical proposition and a dialectical problem. 
For not every proposition and every problem can be 
put down as dialectical ; for no man of sense would 
put into a proposition that which is no one’s opinion, 
nor into a problem that which is manifest to everyone 
or to most people ; for the latter raises no question, 
while the former no one would accept. Now a dia- 
lectical proposition is a question which accords with the 
opinion held by everyone or by the majority or by the 
wise—either all of the wise or the majority or the most 
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famous of them—and which is not paradoxical ; for 
one would accept the opinion of the wise, if it is not 
opposed to the views of the majority. Views which 
are similar to received opinions are also dialectical 
propositions, and so also are propositions made by 
way of contradicting the contrary of received opinions, 
and also views which accord with the arts which have 
been discovered. For if it is a received opinion that 
the knowledge of contraries is the same, it might seem 
to be a received opinion that the perception also of 
contraries is the same ; and if it is a received opinion 
that there is a single art of grammar, it might seem 
to be a received opinion that there is also only one art 
of flute-playing, whereas if it is a received opinion 
that there is more than one art of grammar, it might 
seem to be a received opinion that there is also more 
than one art of flute-playing ; for all these seem to 
be similar and akin. In like manner, also, proposi- 
tions made by way of contradicting the contrary of 
received opinions will seem to be received opinions ; 
for if it is a received opinion that one ought to do good 
to one’s friends, it will also be a received opinion that 
one ought not todo them harm. Now that we ought 
to harm our friends is contrary to the received opinion, 
and this stated in a contradictory form is that we 
ought not to harm our friends. Likewise also, if we 
ought to do good to our friends, we ought not to do 
good to our enemies ; this also takes the form of a 
contradiction of contraries, for the contrary is that we 
ought to do good to our enemies. ‘The same is true 
of all the other cases. ‘The contrary stated about the 
contrary in a comparison will also appear to be a 
received opinion; for example, if we ought to do 
good to our friends, we ought also to do harm to our 
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enemies. ‘To do good to one’s friends might also 
appear to be the contrary of doing harm to one’s 
enemies ; but whether this is really true or not will 
be dealt with in our discussions of contraries.* It is 
also obvious that all opinions which accord with the 
arts are dialectical propositions ; for one would accept 
the opinions of those who have examined the subjects 
in question. For example, on questions of medicine 
one would think as the doctor thinks and in matters 
of geometry as the geometrician thinks, and so too 
with the other arts. 

XI. A dialectical problem is an investigation leading Dialectical 
either to choice and avoidance or to truth and know- FTP!@™s- 
ledge, either by itself or as an aid to the solution of 
some other such problem. Its subject is something 
about which either men have no opinion either way, 
or most people hold an opinion contrary to that of the 
wise, or the wise contrary to that of most people, or 
about which members of each of these classes dis- 
agree among themselves. The knowledge of some 
of these problems is useful for the purpose of choice 
or avoidance; for example, whether pleasure is 
worthy of choice or not. The knowledge of some of 
these is useful purely for the sake of knowledge, for 
example, whether the universe is eternal or not. 
Others, again, are not useful in themselves for either 
of these purposes but as an aid to the solution of some 
similar problem ; for there are many things which we 
do not wish to know for themselves but for other 
purposes, in order that through them we may obtain 
knowledge of something else. Problems also occur 
where reasonings are in conflict (for they involve a 
doubt whether something is so or not, because there 
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are strong arguments on both sides), and also where, 
because the questions are so vast, we have no argu- 
ment to offer, thinking it difficult to assign a reason, 
for example, whether the universe is eternal or not ; 
for one might inquire into such questions also. 

Let problems, then, and propositions be defined in Dialectical 
the manner already stated. A thesis is the concep- “"** 
tion contrary to general opinion but propounded 
by someone famous as a philosopher; for example, 
“Contradiction is impossible,” as Antisthenes said, 
or the opinion of Heraclitus that “ All things are in 
a state of motion ”’ or “ Being is one,” as Melissus 
says; for to pay any attention when an ordinary 
person sets forth views which are contrary to re- 
ceived opinions is foolish. Or a thesis may concern 
matters about which we hold a reasoned view con- 
trary to received opinions ; for example, the view 
of the sophists that not everything which is has come 
into being or is eternal ; for a musical man, who is 
a grammarian, is a grammarian, though he has not 
come to be so and is not so eternally. This view, 
even if it is not acceptable to some people, might 
be accepted on the ground that it is reasonable. 

A thesis is also a problem ; but not every problem 
is a thesis, since some problems are such that we 
hold no opinion about them either way. That a 
thesis is also a problem is obvious; for it necessarily 
follows from what has been already said that either 
the many are at variance with the wise about a thesis 
or that one of these two classes is at variance within 
itself, since a thesis is a conception which is contrary 
to accepted opinion. Almost all dialectical problems 
are now called theses. But it need not matter which 
of the two names is used; for we distinguished them 
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thus not from a desire to invent new terms, but that 
it might not escape us what differences actually exist 
between them. 

It is not necessary to examine every problem and 
every thesis but only one about which doubt might 
be felt by the kind of person who requires to be 
argued with and does not need castigation or lack 
perception. For those who feel doubt whether or 
not the gods ought to be honoured and parents loved, 
need castigation, while those who doubt whether 
snow is white or not, lack perception. We ought not 
to discuss subjects the demonstration of which is too 
ready to hand or too remote ; for the former raise no 
difficulty, while the latter involve difficulties which are 
outside the scope of dialectical training. 

XII. These definitions having been drawn up, we Induction 
must distinguish how many kinds of dialectical argu- aaesd a. 
ment there are. Now there is, firstly, induction, and, 
secondly, reasoning. What reasoning is has been 
already stated. Induction is the progress from 
particulars to universals ; for example, “ If the skilled 
pilot is the best pilot and the skilled charioteer the 
best charioteer, then, in general, the skilled man is 
the best man in any particular sphere.”’ Induction 
is more convincing and clear and more easily grasped 
by sense-perception and is shared by the majority of 
people, but reasoning is more cogent and more 
efficacious against argumentative opponcnts. 

XIII. Let the above, then, be the distinctions Tue Pro- 
which we make in the kinds of things with which Yrou 
arguments are concerned and of which they consist. 7 
The means by which we shall obtain an abundance of Vil. 5). 
reasonings are four in number: (1) the provision of peu 


sources of 
propositions, (2) the ability to distinguish in how Arguments. 
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many senses a particular expression is used, (3) the 
discovery of differences and (4) the investigation of 
similarities. ‘The last three of these are also in a 
sense propositions ; for it is possible to make a pro- 
position in accordance with each of them. For 
example, we can say (a) ‘ An object of choice is the 
honourable or the pleasant or the expedient,’ (6) 
‘Sensation differs from knowledge, because it is 
possible to recover the latter when one has lost it but 
not the former,” and (c) “‘ The healthy stands in the 
same relation to health as the sound to soundness.” 
The first proposition is derived from the use of a 
word in several senses, the second from differences, 
and the third from similarities. 

XIV. The number of ways in which the proposi- How to 
tions must be selected is the same as the number of positions 
distinctions which we have made regarding proposi- 
tions. One may choose either universal opinions, or 
those of the majority, or those of the wise—of all 
of them, or of the majority or of the most famous— 
or opinions contrary to those which appear to be 
generally held, and also opinions which are in accord 
with the arts. Propositions must also be formed from 
opinions contrary to those which appear to be 
generally accepted put into a contradictory form, 
as has been described before.* Another useful 
method of forming them is by choosing not only 
opinions actually received but also opinions which 
resemble these, for example, “The perception of 
contraries is the same ”’ (for the knowledge of them 
is also the same), and ‘‘ We see by admitting, not by 
emitting, something ” (for this is also true in respect 
of the other senses) ; for we hear by admitting, not 
by emitting something, and we taste in the same 
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manner. And so with the other instances. Further, 
opinions which are apparently true in all or most 
cases must be taken as a starting-point and an 
accepted thesis ; for they are admitted by such as 
do not notice that there is a case in which they are 
not true. We ought also to select from written dis- 
quisitions and make up descriptions of each class of 
subject, putting them in separate lists, for example, 
about ‘ the good’ (or about ‘ animal life ’), dealing 
with every kind of good, beginning with the essence. 
We ought also to note in passing the opinion of 
individuals, for example, that Empedocles said that 
the elements of bodies are four in number; for one 
may accept the statement of some thinker of repute. 

To put the matter briefly, there are three classes Ethical, 
of propositions and problems. Some are ethical, (ech in 
some physical and some logical propositions. Ethical proposi- | 
propositions are such propositions as “Should one Bronlene 
rather obey parents or the laws, if they are at 
variance ?”’ Logical propositions are such as the 
following: “‘ Is knowledge of contraries the same 
or not?” Physical problems are of the type of “ Is 
the universe eternal or not?” There are similar 
classes of problems. The nature of each of the 
above classes is not easily explained by definition, 
but we must try to obtain knowledge of each of 
them by the habitual practice of induction, examin- 
ing them in the light of the above examples. 

Yor philosophic purposes we must deal with pro- 
positions from the point of view of truth, but for 
purposes of dialectic, with a view to opinion. Pro- 
positions must always be taken in their most universal 
form, and the one should be made into many ; for 
example, ‘ The knowledge of opposites is the same,” 
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then ‘ The knowledge of contraries is the same,” 
and finally, ‘* The knowledge of relative terms is the 
same.” In the same way, those too must be divided 
again, as long as division is possible, for example, 
“ the knowledge of good and evil,” “ of black and 
white,” and ‘‘ of cold and hot is the same’”’; and 
so with the other cases. 

XV. On the making of propositions what has been How to 
said above must suffice. As regards the number of piguity or 
ways in which a term can be used, we must not only meaning. 
deal with those terms which are used in another way 
but also try to assign their definitions. For example, 
we must not only say that in one sense ‘ good’ is 
said to be ‘justice ’ and ‘ courage, in another sense 
‘good ’ is said to be ‘ conducive to soundness ’ and 
‘econducive to health,’ but we must also say that 
some things are called ‘ good ’ because they possess 
certain qualities in themselves, while other things 
are good because they are productive of a certain 
result and not because they possess certain qualities 
in themselves. And so likewise in the other cases 
also. 

Whether a term is used in one kind of sense only (a) From 
or in many, can be seen by the following method. Seed 
First, examine the case of its contrary and see if in ouiCrene 
it is used in several senses, whether the difference sone 
be one of kind or in the use of a word. [or in 
some cases a difference is immediately apparent 
in the words used. For example, the contrary of 
‘sharp’ when used of a note is * flat’ (Supt), when 
it is used of a material substance, it is ‘ dull’ (afAv). 

The contrary of ‘sharp,’ therefore, obviously has 
several meanings, and, this being so, so also has 
‘sharp’; for the contrary will have different mean- 
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@ Lit. ‘ white’ and ‘ black.’ 
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ings, corresponding to each of those meanings. [or 
‘ Sharp ’ will not be the same when it is the contrary 
of ‘blunt’ and when it is the contrary of ‘ flat,’ 
though ‘sharp’ is the contrary in both cases. Again, 
the contrary of Bap (‘ flat,’ ‘ heavy’) applied to a 
note is ‘ sharp, but applied to a material substance 
it is ‘light’; so that Papi is used in many senses, 
since its contrary is also so used. Similarly also the 
contrary of ‘ beautiful’ applied to a living creature 
is ‘ugly,’ but applied to a house, ‘mean’; so that 
‘ beautiful ’ is an equivocal term. 

Sometimes there is no difference in the terms (b) From 
used but the variation in kind is immediately obvious (onuames 
in their use; for example, in the case of ‘clear ’ kind. 
and ‘ dim,’ % for sound is said to be ‘ clear’ and ‘ dim’ 
and so is colour. Now there is no difference in the 
terms used, but the variation in kind is immediately 
obvious in their use; for ‘ clear’ is not used in the 
same sense as applied to colour and as applied to 
sound. This is manifest also through sense-percep- 
tion; for sense-perception of things which are of 
the same kind is the same, but we do not judge 
‘clearness’ of sound and of colour by the same 
sense, but the latter by sight and the former by 
hearing. Similarly with regard to‘ sharp ’ and‘ dull’ 
in flavours and in material substances ; we judge the 
latter by touch, the former by taste. Here, too, 
there is no difference in the terms used—either in 
the terms themselves or in their contraries; for 
‘ dull’ is the contrary of ‘ sharp ’ in both its senses. 

Furthermore, we must see whether there is a (c) From 
contrary of a term in one sense, but absolutely none the hresence 
in another sense. For example, the pleasure due to ob con: 

° ° ° . e Trares. 
drinking has a contrary in the pain due to thirst, 
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but the pleasure due to the contemplation that the 
diagonal is incommensurate with the side has no 
contrary ; so that ‘ pleasure ’ is used in more senses 
than one. Also ‘ loving,’ used of the mental state, 
has a contrary in ‘ hating,’ but, used of the physical 
act, it has no contrary ; therefore ‘ loving ’ is obvi- 
ously an equivocal term. Further, with regard to Cae From 
intermediates, you must see whether some meanings ie 
of terms and their contraries have intermediates and 
others none, or whether both have an intermediate 
but not the same one. Tor example, in colours the 
intermediate between ‘clear’ (white) and ‘dim’ 
(black) is “ grey,’ but when the terms are used of 
a note, they have no intermediate, unless it be 
‘mufHed,’ as some people say that a muffled note is 
intermediate. ‘Therefore ‘ clear ’ is an equivocal term, 
as also is ‘dim.’ You must see also whether some 
terms have several intermediates, others only one, as 
in the case of ‘ clear ’ and ‘ dim’; for when they are 
used of colour they have many intermediates, but when 
they are used of a note only one, namely, ‘ muffled.’ 

Again, with regard to the opposite put in a con- (e) From 
tradictory form, you must see whether it is used in fontmaae 
more senses than one. Tor if it is used in several] opposites. 
senses, then its opposite also will be used in several 
senses. [or example, ‘not to see’ is used in more 
than one sense, firstly, ‘ not to possess sight,’ and, 
secondly, ° not to exercise the faculty of sight ’; and 
if this has more than one meaning, ‘ to see’ must 
necessarily also have more than one meaning ; for each 
meaning of ‘not to see’ will have an opposite, the 
opposite of ‘ not to possess sight ’ being ‘ to possess 
sight,’ and the opposite of ‘ not to exercise the faculty 
of sight ’ being ‘ to exercise the faculty of sight.’ 
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\ ~ / A € ~ 
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A \ \ A / ~ 4 %/ 
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~ >) 4 > SAN / 
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/ ~ } 
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“ stmos is used of any modification of a word, such as 
cases and genders of nouns and adjectives, adjectives derived 


from nouns, adverbs formed from adjectives (as in the ex- 
amples which Aristotle gives here), and the tenses of verbs. 
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Further, you must examine cases where the (f) From 

privation and presence of some state is asserted ; ee ea 
for if either of the terms used has several meanings, Presence 
so also will the other. For example, if ‘to have 
sensation ’ is used in several senses in connexion 
both with the soul and with the body, ‘ lacking 
sensation ’ also will be used in several senses in 
connexion both with the soul and with the body. 
That the terms under discussion are opposed in 
respect of the privation and presence of a certain 
state is obvious, since living creatures naturally 
possess each kind of sensation, that is to say, as 
connected both with the soul and with the body. 

Further, you must examine the inflected forms of (9) From 
words.* For if ‘ justly ’ can be used in several senses, forms of 
‘just ’ will also be used in several senses ; for there W°'ds: 
is a meaning of ‘just’ for each of the meanings of 
‘justly.’ For example, if to Judge ‘justly ° means 
to judge ‘ according to one’s opinion,’ and also to 
judge ‘ as one ought,’ then ‘ just ’ will have the two 
similar meanings. Likewise if ‘ healthy ’ has several 
meanings, so also will ‘ healthily ’; for example, if 
‘healthy ’ means “ producing health’ and ‘ preserv- 
ing health’ and ‘ denoting health,’ then ‘ healthily ’ 
will mean ‘in a manner which produces health’ or 
‘in a manner which preserves health’ or ‘in a 
manner which denotes health.’ Similarly in every 
other case, when the word itself is used in several 
senses, the inflexion formed from it will also be used 
in several senses, and vice versa. 

You must also examine the kinds of predicates (4) From 
denoted by the word used and see if they are the aera 
same in every case ; for, if they are not, it is obvious osncied by 
that the word is equivocal. For example, ‘ good’ as 
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1 Omitting the first dyafév with W. S. Maguinness. 


a i.e. the windlass (Herod. vii. 36; [Aristot.] Mech. 
853 b 12). 
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applied to food means ‘ productive of pleasure,’ as 
applied to medicine it means ‘ productive of health,’ 
as applied to the soul it denotes a certain quality 
such as ‘temperate’ or ‘brave’ or ‘just, and 
similarly also as applied to man. Sometimes it 
means what happens at a certain time, for example 
at the right time; for what happens at the right 
time is called ‘ good.’ Often too it is applied to 
quantity, being used, for example, of that which is 
‘moderate’; for that which is ‘ moderate,’ too, is 
called ‘ good.’ Thus ‘ good’ is an equivocal term. 
Similarly too Aevxdv (‘ white,’ ‘clear ’) as applied to a 
body denotes colour, as applied to a note it means 
‘easily heard.’ The case of ‘ sharp ’ also is similar, 
for it does not always bear the same meaning. For 
a quick note is ‘ sharp,’ as the theorists of rhythmie 
harmony tell us, and an angle which is less than a 
right angle is ‘sharp’ (acute), and a knife with a 
sharp angle (edge) is © sharp.’ 

You must also examine the genera of the things (# From an 
which fall under the same term and see if they Hoe eet 
are different and not subaltern. For example, dvos paaee 
(‘donkey’) is both the animal and the machine ¢ ; the same 
. for the definition applied to the word is different °™ 
in the two cases, since one will be described as a 
kind of animal, the other as a kind of machine. But 
if the genera are subaltern, the definitions are not 
necessarily different. For example, © animal’ is the 
genus of ‘ raven,’ and so is ‘ bird.’ When, therefore, 
we say that the raven is a bird, we also say that it is 
a kind of animal, so that both the genera are pre- 
dicated of it. Likewise too, when we call the raven 
‘a flying biped animal,’ we are stating that it is a 
bird, so that in this way too both the genera are 
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1 Inserting 76 with C. 
* Reading rooodrov with all the best mss. 
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predicated of the raven, and also their definition. 
This does not happen in the case of genera which 
are not subaltern; for when we say a ‘ machine ’ 
we do not mean an ‘ animal,’ nor vice versa. 
You must also examine not only whether the (j) From the 
genera of the term in question are different without (pega ot 


the genus 
being subaltern but also look into the case of its used in 


“fs . . several 
contrary ; for if its contrary is used in several senses, senses. 
obviously the term in question will also be so used. 

It is useful also to look at the definition which (4) From. 

results from the use of the term in a composite {¢ dint 
phrase, for example, in Aevxdv copa (‘a white body ’) term ina 
and Xev«7) wv) (‘a clear note’). For when what is phrase. 
peculiar is taken away, the same meaning ought to 
be left. But this does not happen when equivocal 
terms are used, as in the phrases just mentioned ; 
for the former will be ‘a body having such and such 
a colour’ the latter ‘a note which is easily heard.’ 
If, therefore, ‘ a body ’ and ‘ a note ’ are taken away, 
what remains in each phrase is not the same. But it 
ought to have been the same if the term Aev«ds in 
each case had been synonymous. 

Often too in the actual definitions the equivocal () From 
slips in unnoticed ; therefore examination must be of: Hee enad 
made of the definitions also. For example, if some- tio. 
one states that what denotes and what produces 
health are “commensurably related to health,’ we 
must not shrink from the task but examine what he 
has meant by * commensurably ’ in each case, for 
example, whether in the latter case it means that 
it is ‘ of the requisite quantity to produce health,’ 
whereas in the former case it means that it is ‘ of 
the requisite quality to denote of what kind the state 
is which is present.’ 
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* Of. Met. 1057 b 8; white is ‘ penetrative’ and black 
‘compressive.’ The definitions are Platonic, cf. Tim. 67 p, E. 
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Further, you must see whether the terms are not (m) Froma 
comparable in respect of greater or similar degree, iene 
for example, a ‘ clear’ (Aevxds) note and a ‘ white ’ of degree. 
(Aevxés) garment, and a ‘sharp’ flavour and a 
‘sharp’ note. For these things are not said to be 
Aeveds (‘ white,’ ‘ clear’) or ‘sharp’ in a similar 
degree or one in a greater degree than the other ; 
and so the terms Aevxds and ‘ sharp’ are equivocal. 

For every synonymous term is comparable ; for it 
will be used either of a similar degree or of a greater 
degree in one thing than another. 

Now since the differentiae of genera which are (”) From 
different but not subaltern are also different in kind, tion of the. 
for example, those of ‘ animal’ and ‘ knowledge ’ ‘iferentiae. 
(for the differentiae of these are different), you must 
see whether the meanings which fall under the same 
term are differentiae of genera which are different 
without being subaltern, for example ‘sharp’ as 
applied to a note and to a solid substance ; for voice 
differs from voice in ‘sharpness’ and similarly too 
one solid substance from another. ‘Sharp,’ there- 
fore, is an equivocal term; for its meanings are 
differentiae of genera which are different without 
being subaltern. 

Again, you must see whether the differentiae of 
the actual meanings which fall under the same term 
are different, for example, those of colour in bodies 
and colour in tunes; for the differentiae of colour 
in bodies are ‘ penetrative of sight’ and ‘ com- 
pressive of sight,’ * but the same differentiae do not 
hold good of colour in tunes. Therefore colour is an 
equivocal term ; for when things are the same they 
have the same differentiae. 

Further, since the species is never the differentia 
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of anything, you must look whether one of the 
meanings which fall under the same term is a species 
and another a differentia, for example, AcvKos 
( white,’ ‘ clear’) when applied to a body is a 
species of colour, but when applied to a note it is 
a differentia, for one note differs from another in 
being clear. 


XVI. The number of meanings, then, of a term How to note 


must be examined by these and similar methods. 
The differences must be viewed in their relation 
with one another both in the genera themselves— 
for example, “‘In what does justice differ from 
courage and wisdom from temperance?” (for all 
these belong to the same genus)—and also from 
one genus to another, where they are not too widely 
separated—for example, “‘ In what does sensation 
differ from knowledge ? ’—for where the genera are 
widely separated, the differences are quite obvious. 

XVII. Likeness must be examined in things 
belonging to different genera—as A is to B, so is C 
to D (for example, ‘ As knowledge is related to the 
object of knowledge, so is sensation related to the 
object of sensation ’), and also, as A is in B, so is C 
in D (for example, ‘ As sight is in the eye, so is reason 
in the soul’ and ‘ As is calm in the sea, so is absence 
of wind in the air’). In particular we must have 
practice in dealing with genera which are widely 
separated ; for in the other cases we shall be able 
to detect the similarities more readily. We must 
examine also things which are in the same genus, 
to see if there is any attribute belonging to them all 
which is the same, for example, to a man, a horse 
and a dog ; for they are alike in as far as any attribute 
which they possess is the same. 
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XVIII. It is useful to have examined the various Utility of 

meanings of a term both with a view to clarity (for {Dec 
a man would know better what he is stating if the biguity. 
various senses in which it can be used had been made 
clear), and also in order that his reasonings may be 
directed to the actual thing and not to the name by 
which it is called. For if the various ways in which 
a term can be uscd are not clear, it is possible that 
the answerer and the questioner are not applying 
their mind to the same thing; whereas, if it has 
been made clear what are the various ways in which 
a term can be used and to which of them the answerer 
is referring in his statement, the questioner would 
look absurd if he did not direct his argument to this. 
It is also useful so that one may not be misled and 
that one may mislead others by false reasoning. For 
if we know the various senses in which a term can be 
used, we shall never be misled by false reasoning, 
but we shall be aware of it if the questioner fails 
to direct his argument to the same point, and we 
shall ourselves, when we are asking questions, be 
able to mislead the answerer, if he does not happen 
to know the various meanings of a term. This, how- 
ever, is not always possible but only when some of 
the various meanings are true and others false. This 
kind of argument, however, is not a proper part of 
dialectic ; therefore, dialecticians must be very much 
on their guard against such verbal discussion, unless 
it is quite impossible to discuss the subject other- 
wise. 

The discovery of differences is useful both for Utility of 
reasonings about sameness and difference, and also (eat or 
for the recognition of what some particular thing is. differences. 
Its usefulness for reasonings about sameness and 
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difference is obvious; for when we have discovered 
a difference of some kind or other between the 
subjects under discussion, we shall have shown that 
they are not the same. It is useful for recognizing 
what some particular thing is, because we usually 
isolate the appropriate description of the essence of 
a particular thing by means of the differentiae which 
are peculiar to it. 

The consideration of similarity is useful both for Utility of 
inductive arguments and for hypothetical reasoning eer 
and also for the assignment of definitions. Tor similarities. 
inductive reasoning it is useful because we maintain 
that it is by induction of particulars on the basis of 
similarities that we infer the universal ; for it is not 
easy to employ inference if we do not know the 
points of similarity. It is useful for hypothetical 
reasoning, because it is an accepted opinion that 
whatever holds good of one of several similars, holds 
good also of the rest. Therefore, if we have the 
proper material for discussing any one of them, we 
shall secure beforehand an admission that what holds 
good of other similars also holds good of the sub- 
ject under discussion, and, having demonstrated the 
former, we shall have also demonstrated, on the 
basis of the hypothesis, the subject under discussion ; 
for we shall have completed our demonstration by 
the hypothetical assumption that whatever holds 
good of other similars holds good also of the subject 
under discussion. It is useful for the assignment of 
definitions because, if we can see what is identical in 
each particular case, we shall have no doubt about 
the genus in which we must place the subject under 
discussion when we are defining it; for, of the 
common predicates, that which falls most definitely 
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in the category of essence must be the genus. Like- 
wise also the consideration of similarity is useful for 
the forming of definitions in dealing with widely 
separated subjects, for example, the statements that 
‘calm at sea and absence of wind in the air are the 
same thing ” (for each is a state of quiet), and that 
“a point on a line and a unit in number are the 
same thing ’”’ (for each is a starting-point). Thus, 
if we assign as the genus that which is common to 
all the cases, our definition will not be regarded as 
unsuitable. Those who deal in definitions usually 
form them on this principle ; for they say that the 
unit is the starting-point of number and the point 
the starting-point of a line ; it is obvious, therefore, 
that they assign genus to that which is common to 
both. 

Such, then, are the means by which reasonings 
are carried out. The commonplaces for the applica- 
tion of which the said means are useful are our next 
subject. 
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I. Some problems are universal, others particular. Commoy- 
Examples of universal problems are “ Every pleasure {youn 
is good,”’ and ‘‘ No pleasure is good”; examples of ae 
particular problems are “ Some pleasure is good,” ek aa 
and ‘“‘Some pleasure is not good.’ Universally PST: 
constructive and destructive methods are common [roeblems, 
to both kinds of problem ; for when we have shown and _ 
: . . particular. 

that some predicate belongs in all instances, we shall 
also have shown that it belongs in some particular 
instance, and, similarly, if we show that it does not 
belong in any instance, we shall also have shown that 
it does not belong in every instance. Tl irst, then, 
we must speak of universally destructive methods, 
because such methods are common both to universal 
and to particular problems and because people bring 
forward theses asserting the presence of a predicate 
rather than its absence, while those who are arguing 
against them seek to demolish them. It is very diffi- Peculiar 
cult to convert an appropriate appellation which is (rn 
derived from an ‘ accident’; for only in the case of based on 

. . . ais accident. 
accidents can something be predicated conditionally 
and not universally. Tor conversion must necessarily 
be based on the definition and the property and the 
genus. Tor example, if “to be a biped pedestrian 
animal is an attribute of A,” it will be true to say 


by conversion that “ A is a biped pedestrian animal.”’ 
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@ 4.e. that colour is an accident of white. 
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So too if the appellation is derived from genus ; for, 
if ‘‘ to be an animal is an attribute of A,” then “A 
is an animal.’’ The same thing occurs in the case 
of a property; if “to be receptive of grammar is 
an attribute of B,’” then “ B will be receptive of 
grammar.” For it is impossible for any of these 
attributes to belong or not belong in part only ; 
but they must belong or not belong absolutely. In 
the case of accidents, however, there is nothing to 
prevent an attribute belonging in part only (e.g., 
whiteness or justice), and so it is not enough to show 
that whiteness or justice is an attribute of a man in 
order to show that he is white or just; for it is 
possible to argue that he is only partly white or just. 
In the case of accidents, therefore, conversion is not 
necessarily possible. 

We must also define the errors which occur in Two com- 
problems, which are of two kinds, being due either ™°" “'°™ 
to misrepresentation or to violation of the established 
use of language. ‘Those who employ misrepresenta- 
tion and assert that a thing has some attribute which 
it has not, commit error ; while those who call things 
by names which do not belong to them (e.g., calling 
a plane-tree a man) violate the established nomen- 
clature. 

II. One commonplace is to look whether your Various 
opponent has assigned as an accident something Fe regird: 
which belongs in some other way. ‘This mistake is dveeeen 
usually committed in respect of genera, for example, that what 
if someone should say that white happens to be a ee 
colour *; for white does not happen to be a colour, accident is 
but colour is its genus. Possibly, it is true, the man acadent. 
who is making the statement may expressly define 
the attribute as an accident, saying, for example, 
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¢ The meaning of zapwrvpws is explained in Cat. 1 a 12 ff. : 
“Things are named ‘ derivatively’ which derive their name 
from something else, being given a different word-form, 
é.g., ‘grammarian’ from ‘grammar’ and ‘ courageous’ 
from ‘ courage.’”’ Cf. also Aesch. Hum. 8 76 DoiBys 8 dvop’ 
éxet (sc. DotBos) mapuvupov. 
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‘“ Justice happens to be a virtue,’ but often, even 
if he does not so define it, it is obvious that he has 
assigned the genus as an accident, for example, if 
one were to say that “ whiteness is coloured,” or 
that “ walking is motion.”’ For a predicate taken 
from a genus is never applied to a species in a derived 
verbal form,? but all genera are predicated un- 
equivocally of their species; for the species take 
the name and the description of their genera. A 
man, therefore, who speaks of white as ‘ coloured ’ 
has not assigned ‘ colour’ as a genus, since he has 
described it by a derived form of the word, nor as a 
property, nor as a definition ; for the definition and 
the property of a thing belong to nothing but that 
thing, whereas many other things are ‘ coloured,’ 
for example, a piece of wood, a stone, a man or a 
horse. It is obvious, therefore, that he is assigning 
‘ coloured ’ as an accident. 

Another commonplace rule is to examine instances 
in which a predicate has been said to belong to all 
or none of a particular thing, and to look at them 
according to species and not in their infinite number ; 
for then the examination will be more methodical 
and in fewer stages. ‘The examination must be 
carried on and begin from the primary classes and 
then go on step by step until further division is 
impossible. Tor example, if your opponent has said 
that “ the knowledge of opposites is the same,” you 
must examine whether the knowledge is the same 
of relative opposites and contraries and predicates 
based on the privation and presence of certain 
conditions, and of contradictory predicates. If the 
matter is not yet clear in the light of these, the 
process of division must be continued until the 
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indivisible is reached, for example, until you see if 
it is true of “ just and unjust actions,” “ the double 
and the half,” “ blindness and sight,’ or “ being 
and not-being.”’ Tor if it is shown in any instance 
that the knowledge is not the same, we. shall 
have demolished the problem. Similarly, too, if the 
predicate does not belong in any instance. This 
commonplace is convertible both for destructive and 
for constructive purposes ; for if, after a long process 
of division, the predicate appears to apply in all or 
in numerous cases, we must claim that our opponent 
should admit its universal application or else bring 
forward an objection and show in what case it does 
not apply. If he does neither of these things, he will 
look foolish if he refuses to make the admission. 

Another commonplace is to make definitions both (¢) Defini- 
of the accident and of that to which it belongs, either von ee 
of both separately or one of them, and then see if 300 0% 
anything untrue has been assumed as true in the 
definitions. For example, to see if it is possible to 
wrong a god, you must ask, what does ‘ wrong’ 
mean? For if it means ‘to harm wittingly, it is 
obvious that it is impossible for a god to be wronged, 
for it is impossible for God to be harmed. Again, 
to see whether the good man is envious, you must 
ask, who is ‘ envious’ and what is ‘envy’? For if 
‘envy’ is pain at the apparent prosperity of an 
honest man, clearly the good man is not envious ; 
for then he would be a bad man. Again, to see 
whether the indignant man is envious, you must 
ask, what does each of these terms mean? For thus 
it will be manifest whether the statement is true or 
false ; for example, if the man is ‘ envious’ who 
is pained at the prosperity of the good, and the 
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indignant man is he who is pained at the prosperity 
of the wicked, it is obvious that the indignant man 
could not be envious. One ought also to substitute 
definitions for the terms used in the definitions and 
to go on doing this until some familiar term is 
reached. For often, though the whole definition 
has been given, the object of our search is not yet 
clear, but it becomes clear when a definition has 
been given in place of one of the terms in the 
definition. 

Furthermore, one ought to turn the problem for (a) Change 
oneself into a proposition and then raise an objection ere 
to it; for an objection will be an argument against into a pro- 
a thesis.“ This commonplace rule is almost the same ne 
as examining instances in which a predicate has been 
said to belong to all or none of a particular thing,? 
but it differs in method. 

Furthermore, you must define what kinds of things (e) Defini- 

should be called as the majority call them, and what Hqp. 0h yo" 
should not; for this is useful both for constructive nomination: 
and destructive purposes. For instance, you ought admitted 
to lay it down that things ought to be described in 2n¢ What 
the language used by the majority, but when it is 
asked what things are of certain kinds and what are 
not, you must no longer pay attention to the majority. 
For example, you must say, as do the majority, that 
‘healthy ’ is that which is productive of health ; but 
when it is asked whether the subject under discussion 
is productive of health or not, you must no longer 
use the language of the majority, but that of the 
doctor. 

III. Furthermore, if a term is used with more than Rules for 
one meaning and it has been stated that it belongs (amg 7 
to or does not belong to something, we ought to (a) If the 
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demonstrate one of the several meanings if it is ambiguity 
impossible to demonstrate both. This method should Seater 
be used when the variety of meaning is unnoticed ; opponent, 
for, if it is noticed, the opponent will object that the pening 
question which he himself raised has not been dis- eee 
cussed, but the other meaning. ‘This commonplace argument. 
is convertible for both constructive and destructive 
purposes. If we wish to argue constructively, we 

shall show that the attribute belongs in one of its 
senses, if we cannot show it belongs in both. For 
destructive criticism, we shall show that one of its 

senses does not belong, if we cannot show that both 

do not do so. In destructive criticism, however, 

there is no need to argue on the basis of an admission, 

either if the attribute is stated to belong universally 

or if it is stated not to belong to anything ; for if we 

show that there is anything whatsoever to which it 

does not belong, we shall have destroyed the assertion 

that it belongs universally, and, similarly, if we can 

show that it does belong in a single case, we shall 
demolish the assertion that it does not belong to 
anything. If, however, we are arguing construc- 

tively, we ought to obtain a preliminary admission 

that, if the attribute belongs to any one thing, it 
belongs universally, provided the claim is plausible. 

For it is not enough to argue in a single case in order 

to show that an attribute belongs universally—to 

argue, for example, that if the soul of man is im- 
mortal, then every soul is immortal. We must, 
therefore, obtain beforehand an admission that if 

any soul whatever is immortal, then every soul is 
immortal. This method must not be employed 
always, but only when we are not in a position to 

state a single argument which applies to all cases 
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alike, as for example, when a geometrician states 
that the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. 

If there is no concealing the fact that a term has (6) If the 
a variety of meanings, you must distinguish all of ane 
them and then proceed to demolish or confirm it. distinguish 
For example, if the ‘ right’ is the ‘ expedient ’ or ings of the 
the ‘ honourable,’ we must try to confirm or demolish %m Which 
both of these terms as applied to the subject under argument. 
discussion, showing that it is honourable and expe- 
dient, or that it is neither honourable nor expedi- 
ent. If it is impossible to show both, we must show 
one, indicating also that one is true and the other 
not true. The same argument also holds good when 
the meanings into which the term can be divided 
are more than two. 

Again, there is the case of terms which are used 
in several senses not because they are equivocal but 
in some other way. ‘Take, for example, “ The science 
of many things is one ’’; here the things in question 
may be the ends or the means to an end (e.g., medi- 
cine is the science of producing health and of diet), 
or they may be both of them ends, as the science of 
contraries is said to be the same (for one contrary is 
not more an end than the other), or they may be an 
essential and an accidental attribute—an example of 
the former being that the angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, of the latter that this is 
true of an equilateral triangle ; for we know that it 
is because the equilateral triangle happens to be a 
triangle that its angles are equal to two right angles. 
If, therefore, there is no sense in which it is possible 
for the science of many things to be the same, it is 
obvious that it is completely impossible that this can 
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be so, or, if there is some sense in which it is possible, 
then it is obvious that it is possible. We must dis- 
tinguish as many senses as will serve our purpose. 
For example, if we wish to argue constr uctively, we 
must bring forward such meanings as are admissible 
and divide them only into those which are useful for 
constructive argument ; for destructive criticism, on 
the other hand, we must bring forward only such as 
are not admissible and omit the rest. This must also 
be done when the variety of meanings is unnoticed. 
The same commonplaces must also be used to confirm 
that one thing is, or is not, ‘ of ’ another ; for example, 
that a particular science is * of’ a particular thing, 
either as an end, or as a means to an end, or as an 
accidental circumstance, or, on the other hand, that 
it is not ‘ of ’ it in any of the above ways. ‘The same 
holds good of desire and any other terms which are 
said to be ‘ of ’ more than one thing. Tor the desire 
of a particular thing may be the desire of it as an 
end (e.g., health), or as a means to an end (¢.g., taking 
medicine), or as an accidental circumstance, as in the 
case of wine the man who likes sweet things desires 
it not because it is wine but because it is sweet. For 
his essential desire is for what is sweet, and he only 
desires wine accidentally ; for, if it is dry, he no 
longer desires it, and so his desire is accidental. ‘This 
commonplace is also useful in connexion with relative 
terms ; for cases of this kind generally have to do 
with relative terms. 

IV. Moreover, there is the commonplace of sub- Various 
stituting for a term one that is more familiar, for (.) Substt- 
example, using ‘ clear’ instead of * exact’ in speaking tute more 
of a conception, and ‘ meddlesomeness ’ instead of jess familiar 

‘ officiousness.’ For when the term is rendered more *™™* 
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familiar, the thesis is more easily dealt with. This 
commonplace is common to both processes, the con- 
structive and the destructive. 

In order to show that contrary attributes belong (?) To prove 

e presence 

to the same thing, we must look at its genus. Tor of con- 
example, if we wish to show that there is correctness (anes, | 
and error in perception, and if to perceive is to dis- the genus. 
tinguish and distinguishing can be correct or in- 
correct, then there can be correctness and error in 
perception also. Here, then, the proof starts from 
the genus and is concerned with the species, for 

' distinguishing ° is the genus of ‘ perceiving,’ since 
he who perceives is distinguishing in a certain way. 
On the other hand, the proof may start from the 
species and be concerned with the genus, for all attri- 
butes which belong to the species belong also to the 
genus. For instance, if there is good and bad know- 
ledge, then there also is good and bad disposition ; 
for disposition is the genus of knowledge. ‘The former 
commonplace is fallacious for constructive argument, 
but the latter is true. Tor it is not necessary that 
all the attributes of the genus should also belong to 
the species ; for “ animal ’ is winged and quadruped, 
but ‘man’ is not. But all the attributes which 
belong to the species, necessarily belong also to the 
genus ; for if “ man’ is good, then ‘ animal ’ also is 
good. On the other hand, for destructive criticism, 
the former of these arguments is true, the latter 
fallacious ; for all the attributes which do not belong 
to the genus do not belong to the species either, 
while all those which fail to belong to the species 
do not necessarily fail to belong to the genus. 

Since of all those things of which the genus is A note on 
predicated, one of its species must necessarily also 8¢us and 


species. 
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be predicated, and since all those things which 
possess that genus, or derive their description from 
that genus, must also possess one of its species or 
derive their description from one of its species—for 
example, if knowledge is predicated of someone, then 
grammatical knowledge or musical knowledge or one 
of the other kinds of knowledge will be predicated 
of him, and if a man possesses knowledge or if 
the description which he has is derived from his 
knowledge, then he will also possess grammatical 
knowledge or musical knowledge, or one of the other 
kinds of knowledge, or will derive his description 
from one of them, being called, for example, a 
‘grammarian’ or a ‘ musician ’—then, if a state- 
ment is made which is derived in any way from 
the genus (for example, that the soul is in motion), 
you must examine whether it is possible for the 
soul to be in motion according to any of the species 
of motion, for example, whether it can increase 
or decay or come into being or move in any of 
the other species of motion ; for if it cannot move 
in accordance with any of them, obviously it is not 
in motion. This commonplace is common to both 
processes, the destructive and the constructive ; for 
if it moves according to one of the species of motion, 
obviously it is in motion, and if it does not move in 
accordance with any of them, obviously it is not in 
motion. 
If you have not a supply of material for arguing (c) Obtain 

against the thesis, you should look for arguments Matedal by 


examining 
taken from the real or generally accepted definitions the defini- 
: ° ‘ ‘ ions of the 
of the subject under discussion, and if you cannot subject. 
argue from one, you must argue from several. For 


it is easier to attack the subject when you have 
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made definitions ; for the attack is easier when it 
is aimed at definitions. 
You must examine as regards the subject 


in hand 


what it is on the existence of which the existence of 


the subject depends, or what necessarily exists if the 
subject exists. For constructive purposes, you must 
examine what it is on the existence of which the 
existence of the subject will depend (for if the former 
has been shown to exist, the subject will have been 
shown to exist); for destructive purposes, we must 
examine what exists if the subject exists ; for if we 
show that what is consequent upon the subject does 
not exist, then we shall have demolished the subject. 
Furthermore, you must look 
time and see if any discrepancy occurs anywhere, 
for example, if your opponent has said that that 
which is nourished necessarily grows ; for animals 
are always being nourished but are not always grow- 
ing. Similarly too, if he has said that knowledge is 
recollection ; for the latter is of the past, the former 
also of the present and the future. For we are said 
to know things present and things future (for 
example, that there will be an eclipse), but it is 
impossible to remember anything except the past. 
V. Furthermore, there is the sophistic method, by 
which we lead an opponent into the sort of assertion 
against which we shall have a supply of arguments. 
This expedient will be sometimes necessary, at others 
it will only appear necessary, at others it neither is 
nor appears necessary. It is necessary when, after 
the answerer has denied some point that is useful for 
employment against the thesis, the questioner directs 
his remarks to the support of this point and it happens 
to be one of the kind about which it is possible to 
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the subject 
depends. 


(e) The fac- 
tor of time 
must be 
considered. 


Rules for ex- 
tending the 
argument ; 
(a) The 
sophistic 
method can 
be used for 
leading on 
an opponent 
Oo make an 
assertion 
which can 
easily be 
refuted. 
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1 Reading yevopévns with C: ywopérns Bekker. 
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have a supply of arguments. It is in like manner 
necessary also when the questioner, having reached 
a certain point through induction by means of the 
view which his opponent has set forth, then attempts 
to demolish that point; for, if this has been de- 
molished, the view originally set forth is also 
demolished. It appears necessary, when the point 
towards which the discussion is tending, appears 
to be useful and germane to the thesis but is not 
really so, either when the man who is sustaining an 
argument has denied the point or if the questioner 
has reached the point by plausible induction based 
on the thesis, and then attempts to demolish it. The 
other case is when the point to which the discussion 
is tending neither is necessary nor appears to be 
necessary, and it is the answerer’s fate to be defeated 
on some irrelevant point. We must be on our guard 
against the last of the above-mentioned methods ; 
for it seems to be completely divorced from and 
alien to dialectic. Therefore, also, the answerer 
must not show bad temper but admit such points as 
cannot usefully be urged against the thesis, indicating 
anything which he admits though he does not approve 
of it. For questioners usually only become involved 
in greater difficulty, when all such admissions are 
made, if they cannot reach a conclusion. 
Furthermore, a man who has made an assertion of (8) An as- 

any kind whatsoever, has in a way made a number S¢rtion can 


: : -,  , be demo- 
of assertions, because each assertion necessarily in- lished, if a 
volves a number of consequences. Vor example, he of it can be 
° ‘¢ . hd ’ 
who has said that “‘ X is a man,’’ has also said subverted. 
that X is an animal and a biped and is animate and 
is receptive of reason and knowledge; so that, if 


any single one of these consequences is demolished, 
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* As well as one who inspires hope, cf. the English ‘ young 
hopeful.’ 
’ As well as in the meaning of ‘ possessed of a good 
fortune ’ in the sense of wealth. ¢ Frag. 81 (Heinze). 
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the original assertion is also demolished. But we 
must be on our guard against changing the assertion 
into something more difficult; for sometimes the 
consequential assertion, and ‘sometimes the pro- 
position itself, is the easier to demolish. 

VI. Where of necessity only one of two predicates Various ob- 
must be true (for example, a man must have either Oo Whore 
disease or health), if we have a supply of material for ouly one of 
arguing with regard to one of them that it is present cites canbe 
or not, we shall have a supply of material also regard- eine oa 
ing the other. This rule is convertible for both pur- gue about 
poses ; for if we have shown that one is present, we peur: 
shall have shown that the other is not present; if we 
have shown that one is not present, we shall have 
shown that the other is present. It is obvious, 
therefore, that this commonplace is useful for both 
purposes. 

Another method of attack is to refer back a term (6) It can 
to its original meaning on the ground that it is more (7 ge4 
fitting to take it in this sense than in that now original 
established. For example, ‘ stout-souled’ can be a word 
used to mean not ‘ courageous, which is its estab- Ses es 
lished meaning, but it can be applied to a man its current 
whose soul is in a good condition ; as also the term" 
‘hopeful’ can mean a man who hopes for good 
things®; and similarly ‘ fortunate ’ can be used of 
one whose fortune is good,’? as Xenocrates ° says 
“Fortunate is he who has a noble soul’’; for his 
soul is each man’s fortune. 

Seeing that some things happen of necessity, (c) The 
others usually, others as chance dictates, the assertion pave epenle 
that a necessary occurrence is a usual occurrence or geil oi 
that a usual occurrence (or the contrary of a usual necessary 


occurrence) is a necessary occurrence, always gives {24 "¢ 
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an occasion for attack. For if a necessary occurrence 
is asserted to Be a usual occurrence, it is obvious 
that the man who makes the assertion is stating 
that a universal attribute is not universal, and there- 
fore he is in error; and the same is true if he has 
stated that a usual attribute is necessary, for he has 
stated that it belongs universally when it does not 
do so. Similarly, if he has asserted that the contrary 
of what is usual is necessary ; for the contrary of a 
usual attribute is always rather rarely predicated. 
lor example, if men are usually bad, they are rather 
rarely good, so that he has committed an even 
greater error if he has said that they are necessarily 
good. In like manner also, if he has declared that 
a chance occurrence happens necessarily or usually ; 
for a chance occurrence does not happen either 
necessarily or usually. Even if he has made his 
assertion without distinguishing whether it is a usual 
or a necessary occurrence, and as a matter of fact 
it is a usual occurrence, it is possible to argue as 
though he meant that it was a necessary occurrence. 
lor instance, if he has said that disinherited persons 
are bad, without making any distinction, you can 
argue as though he has said that they were necessarily 
bad. 

Furthermore, you must see whether your opponent (d) Terms 
has stated something as an accidental attribute of Mn 3. 
itself, taking it as something different because it nally differ- 
bears a different name, just as Prodicus divided not be 
pleasure into joy, delight and merriment ; for these platens of 
are all names for the same thing, namely pleasure. oneanother. 
If, therefore, anyone shall assert that joy is an 
accidental attribute of merriment, he would be saying 
that it is an accidental attribute of itself. 
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10 diAous «¥ Tovetv TH Tovs diAovs KaKws EevavTiov: 
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VII. Seeing that contraries may be combined with 
one another in six ways, and four of these com- Rules drawn 
binations make a contrariety, we must avail our- Pee 
selves of contraries in whatever way may be useful () Since 


both for destructive and for constructive purposes. position 
That there are six kinds of combination is obvious ; Se ae 
for either (a) each of the contrary verbs will be cae te 
combined with each of the contrary objects, and this nie aut 
in two ways, for example, “to do good to friends bé selected. 
and to do harm to enemies,’ or, conversely, “ to 
do harm to friends and to do good to enemies ”’ ; 
or (6) both verbs may be used with one object, and 
this also in two ways, for example, “ to do good to 
friends and to do harm to friends,” or, “ to do good 
to enemies and to do barm to enemies ”’ ; or (c) one 
verb may be used with both objects, and this also 
in two ways, for example, “to do good to friends 
and to do good to enemies,” or, “‘ to do harm to 
friends and to do harm to enemies.”’ 
The first two of the above combinations do not 
form a contrariety, for “ to do good to friends ”’ is 
not the contrary of “ to do harm to enemies ”’ ; for 
both these actions are objects of choice and belong 
to the same character. Nor is “to do harm to 
friends ’’ the contrary of “ to do good to enemies ”’ ; 
for both these actions are objects of avoidance and 
belong to the same character, and one object of 
avoidance is not generally regarded as the contrary 
of another object of avoidance, unless the one is 
used to denote excess and the other defect; for 
excess is generally regarded as an object of avoi- 
dance, and so likewise also is defect. But all the 
other four combinations form a contrariety ; fOr. 0 
do good to friends ”’ is the contrary of “ to do harm 
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A ~ U4 
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~ Ss ~ , 7 ~ ~ / 
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S S ~ \ 4 ? 
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> ~ * > A 9 , 
ed Tovety Kal TO Tovs €xPpods ed TroLety EvavTioV 
A \ 4 , ~ ¢ / 4 A ~ 
Kat TO Tovs didous KaKas. Opoiws dE KaL TOV 
# ¢ / A 3 A f ] ~ 4 
GAAwy éxdotw Tov adTov TpdTrOV emLoKOTODGL SvO 
4 > , / / > ~ > , 
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4 > \ \ / 
OmOTEPOV av 7 mpos THY Béow yprotpov. 
” 3 bd] / ~ la a 
20 “Ere ed €ore Tt evavtiov TH cup BeBnKdtt, oKoTeEtV 
3 ¢€ / e \ A + € / 
el Umdpyes @mep TO ovpPeBHKOS ElpnTaL UirapyeL’ 
~ > A td 
el yap TovrTo tbmdpyet, eKEeivo ovK av drapyxot: 
f / ¢ ~ ~ / 
GOUVaTOV yap TavavTia apa T@ avTa vrrapyew. 
=) ” i ] f - » 
H et vt Tovotrov etpntat Kata Twos, Ov OVTOS 
ee, 1. 2 , c 7 a ’ \ «2? ’ 
29 AVAYKY TA EVAVTLA UTAPYELV. OLOV EL TAS ideas EV 
€ A ” s aA 4 A A 3 A 
nptv ednoev eivar’ Kiwetofat Te yap Kat npEpety 
b) \ / ” 4 3 \ A A 
avTas oupPnoetat, evr de atofnTas Kat vonTas 
ss ~ ‘ e 3 / > A A \ 
clvat. SoKo0oL yap at eat Npepetvy Kal vonTal 
x A / 3 / s > c¢ oA A ” 
clvat Tots TiUenévors tdéas elvar, ev nuiv 5€ ovoas 
/ ~ 
GovvaTov aKkwytous Elva: KivoupLevwy yap Lav 
A ec oA A 
30 avayKalov Kal Ta ev uly mavTa ovyKuetoba. 
~ 3 Ld \ > / + bd Cc aA Sy 7 \ 
djAov & o7t Kat aicOnrat, cimep ev Tyiv etoi dia 
* (8¢ac seem to be used here in the Platonic sense. 
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to friends,’ for they proceed from contrary char- 
acters, and one is an object of choice and the other 

of avoidance. Similarly, also, with the other com- 
binations ; for in each pair one is an object of 
choice, the other of avoidance ; one always belongs 

to a good character, the other to a bad. It is obvious, 
therefore, from what has been said that the same 
thing has in fact more than one contrary. For “ to 

do good to friends ”’ has as its contrary both “ to do 

good to enemies’ and “to do harm to friends.”’ 

In like manner, if we examine them in the same 

way, it will be apparent that the contraries of each 

of the others are two in number. We must, there- 

fore, take whichever of the two contraries is useful 

for dealing with the thesis. 

Furthermore, if the accident of anything has a () The 

contrary, you must examine whether it belongs to ¢onttaty of 


the accident 
that to which the accident has been said to belong. of anything 
For, if the former belongs, the latter cannot belong ; ead 
for it is impossible for two contraries to belong to the 9f, the same 
same thing at the same time. the acci- 

Again, you should see if anything has been said “™ 

c P Saas , (c) Nothing 

regarding something, such that, if it exists, contrary which ean 
predicates must of necessity belong to the thing, for be predi 
example, if your opponent has said that “ ideas @ thing must 
exist in us.” For, if so, it will follow that they are Ryene, 
both in motion and at rest, and, further, that they predicates. 
are objects both of sensation and of thought. For 
ideas are considered, by those who assert their exist- 
ence, to be both at rest and objects of thought, but 
if they exist in us it is impossible for them to be 
unmoved ; for, when we move, everything that is 
in us must of necessity also move with us. Obviously, 


also, they are objects of sensation, if indeed they 
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e , 9 v ¢ “A >) ~ e , A 
7 dirAta, odK av ETTOLTO pLloos OpyH. Opoiws de 
Kat ef TO émuluunTiKoy ayvoeiy epycev. etn yap 


“ \ ? , f ” \ > 4 
av Kal émoTHhuns SexTudv, EelTEep Kal ayvoias: 


On 


ce > A \ > A A > 
émep ov SdoKel, TO emiupntiKov SeKTLKOV elvaL 
, s 4 
emioTHpns. avacKkevalovTs wev ovv, Kabamep eipn- 
4 U A 
Tal, xpnoTéov: KaTaoKevalovTe S€, OTL EV UTapyet 
\ 4 ? / € 4 4 > 
TO oupBeBnKds, od xprousos oO TomTos, oT 6 
, / A \ 
evdeveTar UTapyew, xprjowwos. detEavTes prev yap 
iid 9 \ ~ >? , 4 >? 4 
10 6Tt od SextiKov Tob évavtiou, dederyoTes eaopeba 
¢ ” ¢ , \ \ ” 9 > 4 
OTL ovTE Urdpyer TO ovpBEBynKOS ovr EvdéyeTaL 
e 4 2N A , 4 e 4 \ > , 
brdpEar’ €av de deiEwpev OTL UTApYEL TO EvavTiov 
nN 7 \ ~ > 4 ] , 3 / 
nm OTL SeKTLKOVY TOD évayTiou eaTiv, ovdéeTTW de- 
4 > 4 4 A A A e 4 
devyoTes eodpcfa Ott Kal TO ovpPeByKOS brapyet, 
> ? °° > , e Ul EN ~ / 
aA’ ore evdexeTar badpyew, emt Tooobtov povov 
a 
OedELyLevoV EOTAL. 
1 «6VILT. *Ewet 8 at avriOécers tétTapes, oKorrely 
? \ ~ * 4, > , > ~ b] 
EK fev TOV avTidacewy avdmadw é€k THS aKodov- 
, “a A 4 
Ojoews Kat avatpobyvTt Kab KaTacKevalovrt, Aap- 
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exist in us ; for it is through the sensation connected 
with sight that we recognize the form which is in 
each thing. 

Again, if an accident which has a contrary is (@) That 

asserted, you must look whether what admits of the iN he 
accident admits also of its contrary ; for the same eA 
thing admits of contraries. For example, if your of its 
opponent has said that hatred follows anger, then °?%"Y: 
hatred would be in the spirited faculty ; for anger is 
in that faculty. You must, therefore, look whether 
its contrary, namely friendship, is also in the spirited 
faculty ; for if it is not there but in the appetitive 
faculty, then hatred cannot follow anger. Similarly, 
too, if he has declared that the appetitive faculty is 
ignorant ; for if it were capable of ignorance, it 
would also be capable of knowledge, and it is not 
a generally accepted opinion that the appetitive 
faculty is capable of knowledge. This method, as 
has been said, should be used in destructive criticism ; 
but for constructive purposes the commonplace is of 
no use for proving that an accident belongs, though 
it is useful for proving that it may possibly belong. 
For, when we have shown that something does not 
admit of the contrary, we shall have shown that the 
accident neither belongs nor can possibly do so; but 
if we show that the contrary belongs or that the 
subject admits of the contrary, we shall not yet have 
shown that the accident actually belongs, but we 
shall only have gone as far as to show that it may 
possibly belong. 

VIII. Since there are four kinds of opposition, you Rules based 
must see whether arguments can be derived from (2,97 
the contradictories, taking them in reverse order, position ; 


% c (a) Four 
for both destructive and constructive purposes, and kinds of 
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\ \ 3 A A e \ 3 , A A e / lon 
25 b€ Kal ef TO py) OV ov Kadov, TO KadoV HOV. 5%- 
> ¢ \ 3 , ¢ \ \ 
Aov odv OTe mpos audw avrTioTpéper HY KATA THV 
> s > / b) / / 
avtidacw aKodovénots avamadw yivopevn. 
vay , a ~ 
"Em d€ T&v evavTiwy oKoTely eb TH EevavTiw TO 
9 f ¢ vA > ~<A 3 X vA b) vA A 
évavtlov emeTat, 4 emt TavTa 7 avdatadw, Kal 
b) ~ \ 4 / \ \ 
avaipotvT, Kat KataoKkevalovre’ AauBavew Sé Kat 
~ ~ > 49? d f A 
30 Ta ToLatTa €€ enaywyyhs, ep Ooov ypHoimov. ET. 
> omen | \ sx ¢€ > lA e “A > / ‘ 
TavTa pev ovv 7 aKoAovPyats, otov TH avdpia Kat 
“~ / “~ A A > \ > ~ ~ \ 
Th Seta’ TH pev yap apety axkodovbel, TH Se 
KaKkla, Kal TH ev aKoArovbe? TO aipetov, TH SE TO 
Ss 4 
PEevKTOV. emt TAVTA OdV Kal 7 TOUTWY aKoAoVOyatS- 
lon la’ / 
évavtiov yap TO alpeTov TH hevKTm. opoiws Se 
a 4 
35 Kat emt T@V GAAwv. avamadw b€é 7 aKxodovlyots, 
a > \ ¢ es py a , \ 
otov evetia prev 7 Byleta axodovbe?, KayeEia Se 
, ” > \ 4 ‘4 “~ Or oe 
vooos ov, aAAa voow KayeEia. SHAov odv tt 
b) 4 > A 4 e > / 4 \ 
114a avdmadw emt TovTwv 7 aKoAovOnots. omaviov bé 
4 b) 4 > A a > 4 ? 3 ‘ 
TO avaTaAw emt TOV evavTiwv oupPatver, adda 
om , 24 oe Ce | , 5 > 
tois mwAelotous emt tadTa 7 aKoArovOyots. et odv 
,.9 > eee) 3 \ ~ > , A > , 3 : os’ 
unt él TavTA TH evavTiw TO EvayTiov aKodovbe? 
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you should obtain them by induction, for example, opposition 
‘““ Tf man is an animal, not-animal is not-man,’’ an mete 
so with the other cases. For here the order is show taut 
reversed ; for ‘animal’ follows ‘man,’ but ‘ not- not-B also’ 
animal ’ does not follow ‘ not-man,’ but, conversely, HO¥® 
‘not-man’ follows ‘ not-animal.’ In all cases, an 

axiom must be laid down of the following type, “ If 

the honourable is pleasant, what is not pleasant is 

not honourable, but, if the latter is not true, then 

the former is not true either.”” Similarly, “ If what 

is not pleasant is not honourable, the pleasant is 
honourable.’’ It is clear, therefore, that the reversed 
sequence of the terms used in contradiction is con- 

vertible for both purposes. 

You must look with regard to contraries whether (0) It must 
contrary follows upon contrary, either directly or in pe chee eo 
reverse order, both in destructive criticism and in ae ee 
constructive argument, and you should obtain such contrary 
arguments also by induction as far as may be useful. (ressely” 
Now the sequence is direct in the case, for example, 
of courage and cowardice ; for virtue follows the 
former, vice the latter ; and object of choice follows 
the former, object of avoidance the latter. The 
sequence, therefore, in the latter case also is direct ; 
for object of choice is contrary to object of avoidance ; 
so too in the other cases also. On the other hand, 
the sequence is in reverse order in such a case as 
this: “ Health follows upon good condition; but 
disease does not follow upon bad condition, but bad 
condition upon disease.”’ It is clear, therefore, that 
here the sequence is reversed ; but reversed sequence 
is rare in the case of contraries, where the sequence 
is generally direct. If, then, the contrary does not 
follow the contrary either directly or in reverse 
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TOV pos Tt THY dxcohodOn ow yiveobae, Kabdarep 
EipnTat’ TO yap atcOnrov emaT Tov eoTw, 4 O 
atofnous obK émvoTHpn. ov py adn Ons ye uy 
évotracis Soxel elvat- mroMAot yep ov pat TOV 
atobnr av emaT Hun elvac. ert Tos TouvavTiov 

25 ovx HTTOV XPHOYLOV TO pndev, olov OTL TO atoOnrov 
ovK €oTLW eTLOTNTOV™ ovdé yap 4 alabnots € emLOT HUN « 

IX. [daw € emt TOV ovoToixwv Kal eml TOV TTW- 
cewv, Kal avaipotvTa Kal KatacKevdlovta. Aéye- 





@ See note on 106 b 29. 
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order, it is clear that neither does one of the terms 
in the statement follow the other ; but if one follows 
the other in the case of the contraries, one term in 
the statement must also necessarily follow the other. 

Just as you examine contraries, so also you should (c) Cases of 
examine cases of the privation or presence of states, pee PEN? 
except that in the case of privation the reverse Presence of 

i : states must 
sequence is impossible but the sequence must always be 
of necessity be direct ; for example, sensation must °#™ned. 
follow sight and absence of sensation must follow 
blindness. Tor sensation is opposed to absence of 
sensation ; for they are a state and a privation, the 
former being a state, the latter a privation. 

You must also deal with relative terms in the same (d) Relative 

maprner as with the privation or presence of states ; ae ae vee 
for here too the sequence is direct. For example, if considered. 
three times is a multiple, a third is a fraction ; for 
three times is described as relative to a third, and a 
multiple as relative to a fraction. Again, if knowledge 
is a conceiving, then the knowable is conceivable ; 
and if sight is a sensation, then the visible is sensible. 
It may be objected that in the case of relative terms 
the sequence does not necessarily take place in the 
manner just described ; for the sensible is knowable, 
but sensation is not knowledge. The objection, how- 
ever, is not generally regarded as holding good ; for 
many people deny that there is a knowledge of 
sensible things. Further, the above principle is not 
less useful for proving the contrary, for example, that 
the sensible is not knowable ; for neither is sensation 
knowledge. 

IX. Again, you must look at the case of the co- Various 
ordinates and inflected forms of words® both in can Wwhat i 


destructive and constructive argument. By ‘ co- tue of one 
co-ordinate 
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ordinates ’ are meant such terms as ‘ just actions ’ 
and ‘just man, which are co-ordinate with ‘ justice,’ 
and ‘ courageous acts ’ and ‘ courageous man,’ which 
are co-ordinate with ‘ courage.’ Similarly also things 
which create or preserve something are co-ordinate 
with that of which they are creative or preservative, 
for example ‘ healthy things’ are co-ordinate with 
‘health,’ and ‘things which produce a good con- 
dition ’ are co-ordinate with ‘ good condition,’ and 
so with the other cases. Such things, then, are usu- 
ally described as ‘ co-ordinates’; ‘ inflected forms ’ 
are such words as ‘justly,’ ‘courageously’ and 
‘healthily ’ and other words formed in this way. 
Inflected forms are usually regarded also as co- 
ordinates, for example, ‘ justly ’ as a co-ordinate of 
‘justice’ and ‘courageously’ of ‘courage.’ All 
words which are in the same co-ordinate series are 
called co-ordinates, for example, ‘ justice,’ ‘ just man,’ 
‘just action’ and ‘justly.’ It is obvious, therefore, 
that when any one member of the co-ordinate series 
has been shown to be good or praiseworthy, all the 
rest will have been shown to be so also. For example, 
if ‘ justice ’ is something praiseworthy, then ‘the just 
man’ and ‘the just action’ and ‘justly’ will be 
something praiseworthy. And ‘justly’ will denote 
‘ praiseworthily,’ this being the same inflexion of 
‘ praiseworthy ’ as ‘ justly ’ is of ‘ justice.’ 

You must look for the contrary not only in the 


is true of 
another. 


(b) It must 
e observed 


case of the subject itself which is under discussion, ?% 9pserved 


but also in the case of its contrary. For instance, 
you can say that the good is not necessarily pleasant, 
for neither is the evil necessarily painful; or, if the 
latter part is true, so also is the former; and, if 
justice is knowledge, injustice is ignorance, and, if 
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‘justly ’ is ‘ knowingly’ and ‘ skilfully,’ ‘ unjustly ’ 
is ‘ignorantly ’ and ‘ unskilfully,’ but if the latter 
part is untrue, so is also the former, as in the example 
above ; for ‘ unjustly ’ would appear nearer to ‘ skil- 
fully’ than ‘ unskilfully.’” This commonplace has 
been mentioned above in dealing with the sequence 
of contraries*; for at the moment we are not 
postulating anything more than that contrary follows 
contrary. 

Further, you must examine the generations and (c) The 

corruptions of things and their creative and corruptive ond cormp- 
agencies, both for destructive and for constructive tion of a 
purposes. For things of which the generations are show ne 
good things are themselves also good; and if they ipo (ie 
are themselves good, so also are their generations. bad. 
If, however, their generations are bad things, they 
themselves are also bad things. Conversely, in the 
ease of corruptions, if their corruptions are good 
things, they are themselves bad things, but if their 
corruptions are bad things, then they themselves 
are good things. The same argument holds good 
also of creative and corruptive agencies ; for those 
things of which the creative agencies are good are 
themselves also good things, while those things of 
which the corruptive agencies are good are them- 
selves bad things. 

X. Again, you must take the case of like things Ruts based 
and see if the same is true of them; for example, eee 
if one form of knowledge deals with several subjects, things and 
so also does one form of opinion, and if to have sight of degen” 
is to see, then also to have hearing is to hear, and so (a) eee ts 
with the other examples both of things which are of like 
like and of things that are generally considered to (in% 5 |, 
be like. This commonplace is useful for both pur- the others. 
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poses ; for if something is true of one of the like 

things, it is also true of the others, but if it is not 

true of one of them, it is not true of the others 

either. You must also see whether conditions are 

alike in the case of a single thing and a number of 

things ; for there is sometimes a discrepancy. For 

example, if to ‘know’ a thing is to ‘ think of’ a thing, 

then to ‘know many things’ is to ‘ think of many 

things.’ But this is not so ; for it is possible to know 

many things and not to be thinking of them. If, there- 

fore, the second statement is not true, then the first, 

which dealt with a single thing, namely, ‘to know 

a thing’ is ‘to think of a thing,’ is not true either. 
Moreover you must derive material from the (6) Four 

greater and the less degrees. There are four ®7suments 

commonplaces connected with the greater and the tived fon 

less degrees. One is to see whether the greater and the less 

degree follows the greater degree ; for example, if 48? 

pleasure is good, and greater pleasure is a greater 

good, and if to commit injustice is an evil, whether 

to commit a greater injustice is also a greater evil. 

This commonplace is useful for both purposes ; for, 

if the increase of the accident follows the increase 

of the subject, as described above, it is obvious that 

it is really an accident of the subject, but if it 

does not follow it, it is not an accident of it. This 

result must be obtained by induction. Here is 

another commonplace ; when one predicate is applied 

to two subjects, then, if it does not belong to the 

one to which there is the greater likelihood of its 

belonging, it does not belong either to the one to 

which it is less likely to belong ; and if it belongs to 

that to which it is less likely to belong, it belongs also 

to that to which it is more likely to belong. Again, 
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if two predicates are applied to one subject, then, 

if the one which is more generally regarded as be- 

longing to the one subject does not belong, neither 

does that which is less generally so regarded ; or, 

if the predicate which is less generally regarded as 

belonging does belong, then so also does that which 

is more generally so regarded. Further, when two 

predicates are applied to two subjects, if the predicate 

which is more generally regarded as belonging to one 

of the subjects does not belong, neither does the 

other predicate belong to the other subject ; or, if 

the predicate which is less generally regarded as 

belonging to the one subject does belong, then the 

other predicate also belongs to the other subject. 
Furthermore, you can derive material from the (c) Three 

fact that a predicate belongs, or is generally regarded pee a ee 

as belonging, in a like degree, in three ways, namely, fived from 

those described in the last three commonplaces degree. 

already mentioned in connexion with the greater 

degree. For, if one predicate belongs, or is generally 

regarded as belonging, to two subjects in a like 

degree, then, if it does not belong to the one, it does 

not belong to the other either, and, if it belongs to 

the one, it belongs to the other also. Or, if two 

predicates belong in a like degree to the same 

subject, if the one does not belong, neither does 

the other, whereas, if the one does belong, so also 

does the other. The same thing also happens if 

two predicates belong in a like degree to two sub- 

jects ; for if the one predicate does not belong to 

the one subject, neither does the other predicate 

belong to the other subject, while, if the one predi- 

cate belongs to the one subject, then the other pre- 

dicate also belongs to the other subject. 
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XI. Such then are the various ways in which you Further 

can argue from the greater and the less and the like ()fibw to 
degrecs. You can, moreover, obtain arguments from argue from | 
the addition of one thing to another. If the addition adding two 
of one thing to another makes the latter good or Cpaetee, 
white, whereas it was not white or good before, then 
that which was added will be white or good, 2.e., it 
will have the quality which it also bestows on the 
whole. Further, if something added to the existing 
quality of a thing imparts a greater degree of the 
same existing quality, it will be itself also of that 
quality. So likewise in the other cases. But this 
commonplace is not always useful, but only where 
the result of the addition is that a greater intensi- 
fication is produced. ‘This commonplace is not 
convertible for purposes of destructive criticism. 
For, if that which is added does not make a thing 
good, it is not yet clear whether it is itself not good ; 
for good added to evil does not necessarily make the 
whole good, nor does white added to black necessarily 
make the whole white. 

Again, if anything is predicated in a greater or (b) Any-_ 
less degree, it also belongs absolutely ; for what is j0@ qymen 
not good (or white) will never be said to be good (or ¢ated ina 

‘ : : . greater or 
white) in a greater or less degree ; for an evil thing less degree 
will never be described as possessing a greater or less ess al 
degree of goodness than something else, but only o 
evil. This commonplace also is not convertible for 
purposes of destructive criticism ; for many predicates 
to which we cannot ascribe a greater or a less degree 
belong absolutely ; for “ man’ cannot be predicated 
in a greater or less degree, but a man does not on 
this account cease to be a man. 

In the same manner you must examine predicates (c) What is 
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which apply only in a certain respect or at a certain predicated 
; . . r * ° - witha 
time or in a certain place ; for, if a predicate iS qualifica- 
possible in a certain respect, it is also possible ab- tioncanalso 


solutely. ‘The same is true of predicates which are ota 
qualified in respect of time and place; for what is 2»slutely. 
impossible absolutely is not possible in any respect 
or in any place or at any time. An objection may be 
raised that in a certain respect men are naturally 
good, for example, they may be generous or inclined 
to self-control, but absolutely they are not by nature 
good, for no one is naturally prudent. Similarly, too, 
it is possible at a certain time for something which 
is corruptible not to be corrupted, but it is impossible 
for it to avoid corruption absolutely. In the same 
way, too, it is expedient in certain places to adopt 
a certain diet, e.g., in unhealthy localities, but 
absolutely it is not expedient. Further, in certain 
places it is possible for a man to exist alone, but 
absolutely it is not possible for him to exist alone. 
In the same way, also, it is honourable in some 
places to sacrifice one’s father, for example amongst 
the Triballi,¢ but absolutely it is not honourable. 
(Or is a relativity to persons rather than places 
indicated here? For it makes no difference where 
they may be; for, wherever they are, it will be 
honourable in their eyes because they are Triballi.) 
Again, it is expedient at certain times to take drugs, 
for example, when one is ill; but it is not expedient 
absolutely. (Or is a relativity to a certain condition 
rather than to a certain time indicated here? For 
it makes no difference when a man takes the drug, 
if only he is in a condition which requires it.) Now 
the ‘ absolutely ’ honourable or its contrary, is that 


@ A Thracian tribe who dwelt near the Danube. 
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which you will say is honourable or its contrary, 
without any additional qualification. For example, 
you will not say that to sacrifice one’s father is 
honourable, but that ‘in the eyes of some people ’ 
it is honourable; it is not, therefore, honourable 
absolutely. But you will say that to honour the 
gods is honourable without adding any qualification ; 
for it is honourable absolutely. So whatever is 
generally regarded as honourable or disgraceful, or 
anything else of the kind, without any additional 
qualification, will be called so in an absolute sense. 
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I. Wuicu is more worthy of choice or better of two Rules for 
(or more) things, must be examined in the light of sets 
the following Considerations. But first a limitation %4luation of 


must be laid down that our inquiry does not concern ee 
things which are widely separated and show a con- 
siderable divergence from one another (for no one is 
at a loss to decide whether happiness or wealth is 
more worthy of choice), but it is concerned with things 
that are closely related and about which we discuss 
which we ought preferably to support, because we 
cannot detect any superiority of the one over the 
other. It is clear, therefore, that, as regards such 
things, if one or more points of superiority can be 
shown, the mind will agree that whichever of the 
two alternatives is actually superior is the more 
worthy of choice. 

In the first place, then, that which is more per- ig) The 
manent or constant is more worthy of choice than Nai and 
that which is less so, and also that which the prudent What com. 
or good man would prefer, or the right law, or those to the wise 
who are excellent in any particular sphere when a eabIE 
they make their choice as such, and those who are 
skilled in some particular subject, or what most of 
them, or all, would choose, for example, in medicine 
(or carpentry) what most, or all, doctors would choose, 
or generally those things which most people or every- 
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body or all things would choose, for example, the 
good ; for everything aims at the good. You must 
direct the future course of the discussion in whatever 
direction may be advantageous ; but the absolute 
criterion of what is better and more worthy of choice 
is the better knowledge, though for the individual it 
may be his own particular knowledge. 

Next, that which is of a certain kind is more @® The 

worthy of choice than that which is not in the genus Sean 
of that thing, for example, justice is more worthy of to the 
choice than the just man; for the former is in the 
genus ‘ good,’ but the latter is not, and the former 
is that which is called ‘ good,’ but the latter is not. 
For nothing is called by the name of the genus which 
does not actually belong to the genus ; for example, 
the ‘ white man’ is not a ‘ colour’ and so likewise 
in the other cases. 

Also, that which is worthy of choice for its own (c) What is 
sake is more worthy of choice than that which is so {Suave tor 
for some other reason ; for example, health is more s prefer- 
worthy of choice than exercise, for the former is 
worthy of choice for its own sake, the latter for the 
sake of something else. Also, that which is in itself 
worthy of choice is more worthy of choice than that 
which is accidentally so; for example, that one’s 
friends should be just is more worthy of choice than 
that one’s enemies should be so, for the former is 
worthy of choice in itself, the latter accidentally ; 
for we choose that our enemies should be just only 
accidentally, in order that they may not do us harm. 

This rule is the same as the one which preceded it, 
but differs in the way in which it is stated ; for that 
our friends should be just is a thing which we choose 
for its own sake, even if it is not going to affect us 
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at all, and even though they may be in India; but 
we choose that our enemies should be just for another 
reason, namely, that they may do us no harm. 

Also that which is in itself the cause of good is (@ What is 
more worthy of choice than that which is accidentally 2% ¢ the 
the cause of good; for example, virtue is more good 1s 
worthy of choice than luck (for the former is in itself to what is 
the cause of good things but the latter only acciden- accidentally 
tally), and so with any other similar case. So also in 
the contrary case ; for what is in itself the cause of 
evil is more to be avoided than that which is only 
accidentally the cause of evil, as in the case of base- 
ness and chance ; for the former is in itself an evil, 
while chance is only accidentally so. 

Also, that which is good absolutely is more worthy (ec) The ab- 
of choice than that which is good for an individual, Splutely and 
e.g., the enjoyment of health than a surgical opera- tally good 
tion; for the former is good absolutely, the latter raterable: 
is good only for an individual, namely, the man who 
requires an operation. Also, that which is naturally 
good is more worthy of choice than that which is not 
so by nature, e.g., justice rather than the just man ; 
for the former is naturally good, whereas the good- 
ness of the latter is acquired. Also what belongs to (f) What be- 
that which is better and more highly honoured is ;Ong8,'0 the 
more worthy of choice, for example, that which preferable. 
belongs to God than that which belongs to man, 
and that which belongs to the soul than that which 
belongs to the body. Also the property of the better 
is better than that of the worse, for example, the 
property of God than that of man; for in those 
things which are common to both there is no differ- 
ence between them, but it is in their properties that 
the one is superior to the other. Also, that is better 
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which is inherent in things which are better or prior 
or more highly honoured; for example, health is 
better than strength or beauty. For health is 
inherent in moisture and dryness and in heat and 
cold, in a word in all the primary elements of which 
the living creature consists, whereas the others are 
inherent in secondary constituents ; for strength is 
generally considered to reside in the sinews and 
bones, and beauty to be in a certain symmetry of 
the limbs. Also, the end is usually regarded as ( 


g) The end 


is preferable 


more worthy of choice than the means to the end, to the 
and of two means that which is nearer to the end. eet and 


racti- 


And, to speak generally, the means which has life cable to the 


as its end is more worthy of choice than that which ¢ 
has some other end; for example, that which tends 
to happiness is more worthy of choice than that which 
tends to prudence. Also the practicable is more 
worthy of choice than the impracticable. Further, 
of two productive agencies, that of which the end is 
better is more worthy of choice. We can judge 
between a productive agency and an end by drawing 
up a proportion,* when the superiority of one end 
over the other is greater than that of the latter over 
its own productive agency. For example, if happi- 
ness has a greater superiority over health than health 
has over the health-giving, then that which produces 
happiness is superior to health. Yor that which pro- 
duces happiness is superior to the health-giving in 
the same degree as happiness is superior to health. 
But health shows less superiority over the health- 
giving; therefore that which produces happiness 
shows greater superiority over the health-giving than 


Pacius renders, cum alterum sit effectivum, alterum finis, ex 
proportione iudicandum est. Wallies reads zocntixov. 
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health shows over the health-giving. It is clear, then, 
that what produces happiness is more worthy of 
choice than health ; for it shows a greater superiority 
over the same thing. 

Further, that which is in itself more noble and (h) What is 
more valued and more praiseworthy is more worthy noble: nee 
of choice ; for example, friendship is more worthy eal ee and 
of choice than wealth, and justice than strength. worthy is 
For the former in themselves are among things P*°frable. 
valued and praiseworthy, while the latter are valued 
and praiseworthy not in themselves but for some 
other reason; for no one values wealth for its own 
sake but for some other reason, but we value friend- 
ship for its own sake, even if we are not likely to 
get anything else from it. 

IJ. Further, when two things are very similar to Rules of pre- 
one another and we cannot detect any superiority in 4277ne can 
the one over the other, we must judge from their ee. 
consequences ; for that of which the consequence is conse- 
a greater good is more worthy of choice, and, if the ences. 
consequences are evil, that is more worthy of choice 
which is followed by the lesser evil. For, if both are 
worthy of choice, there is nothing to prevent some 
unpleasant secondary consequence. The examina- 
tion based on consequence takes two forms; for a 
consequence can be prior or posterior in time ; for 
example, for the man who learns, ignorance is prior, 
knowledge posterior. The posterior consequence is 
usually better. You should, then, take whichever of 
the consequences is advantageous. 

Further, a greater number of good things is prefer- (6) Num- 
able to a lesser number, either absolutely or when "°* 
the one exists in the other, z.e., the lesser number 
is included in the greater. An objection may be 
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made if a case occurs in which one thing is preferred 
for the sake of another; for the two things taken 
together are in no way preferable to the one. For 
example, to become healthy plus health is not prefer- 
able to health alone, since we choose to become 
healthy for the sake of health. Also, there is nothing 
to prevent even things which are not good from 
being preferable to things which are good; for 
example, happiness plus something else which is not 
good may be preferable to justice plus courage. 
Also, the same things are more worthy of choice 
when pleasure is added than when it is absent, and 
when accompanied by freedom from pain than when 
attended by pain. 

Also, everything is preferable at the time when (c) Times 

it has greater importance ; for example, freedom 2G ons, 
from pain in old age is preferable to freedom from 
pain in youth, for it is more important in old age. 
And on this principle also prudence is preferable in 
old age ; for no one chooses young men as leaders, 
because he does not expect them to be prudent. 
The converse holds good of courage ; for in youth 
courageous activity is more necessary. So too with 
self-control; for the young are more troubled by 
their passions than the old. 

Also, that is preferable which is more useful on 
every occasion or on most occasions, for example, 
justice and self-control are preferable to courage, 
for the two first are always useful, but courage only 
sometimes. Also, of two things, that one, the (d) Self-_ 
possession of which by all causes us to have no need pera 
of the other, is preferable to the one the universal 
possession of which leaves us still in need of the 
other. Take, for example, justice and courage ; if 
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all men were just, there would be no use for courage, 
but if all men were brave, justice would still be useful. 

Further, arguments can be derived from the (e) Corrup- 
corruptions, losses, generations, acquisitions and Seana: 
contraries of things ; for things of which the corrup- acquisitions 
tion is more to be avoided are themselves preferable. contrarics. 
Similarly, too, in the case of losses and contraries ; 
for that of which the loss or the contrary is more to 
be avoided is itself preferable. The converse is true 
of generation and acquisition ; for things of which 
the acquisition and generation is preferable are them- 
selves preferable. 

Another commonplace is that what is nearer to (f) Likeness 
the good is better and preferable, and also what is {429° 
more like the good; for example, justice is prefer- pattern. 
able to a just man. Also that is preferable which is 
more like something better than itself ; for example, 
some people say that Ajax was a better man than 
Odysseus, because he was more like Achilles. To 
this an objection may be raised that it is not true ; 
for nothing prevents Ajax from being more like 
Achilles, but not in respect of that in which Achilles 
was best, while Odysseus might be a good man though 
not resembling Achilles. We must also see whether 
the resemblance tends towards the ridiculous, for 
example, that of a monkey to a man, whereas the 
horse bears no resemblance ; for the monkey is not 
more handsome than the horse, although he is more 
like aman. Again, of two things, if the one is more 
like that which is’better and the other more like that 
which is worse, then that which is like the better 
would itself be better. Here also an objection is 
possible ; for there is no reason why the one should 
not resemble the better in a slight degree only, 
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while the other strongly resembles the worse ;_ for 
example, Ajax may slightly resemble Achilles, while 
Odysseus strongly resembles Nestor. Also, that 
which resembles the better may resemble it for the 
worse, while that which resembles the worse may 
resemble it for the better, as in the likeness of the 
horse to the donkey and that of a monkey to a man. 

Another commonplace is that what is more con- (g) Various 
spicuous is preferable to what is less conspicuous, Gesirable 
also that which is more difficult ; for we value more ualities 
highly the possession of such things as are not easy criteria. 
to obtain. Also, what is more peculiar to ourselves 
is preferable to what is more common. We also 
prefer that which has less communion with evil; for 
that which is not accompanied by vexation is prefer- 
able to that which is so accompanied. 

Further, if A be absolutely better than B, then 
also the best specimen of A is better than the best 
specimen of B; for example, if man is better than 
horse, then also the best man is better than the best 
horse. Also, if the best in one class (A) is better 
than the best in the other class (B), then also A is 
absolutely better than B; for example, if the best 
man is better than the best horse, then also man is 
better than horse absolutely. 

Further, those things in which our friends can 

share are preferable to those in which they cannot 
share. Also, things are preferable which we would 
rather do to a friend than to any chance person. 
For example, to act justly and to do good are prefer- 
able to merely seeming to do so; for we would 
rather actually do good to our friends than only 
seem to do so, whereas the converse is true of our 
attitude to chance persons. 
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Also, superfluities are better than bare necessities, 
and sometimes also preferable. For living a good 
life is better than merely living ; and a good life is 
a superfluity, while life itself is a necessity. Some- 
times better things are not also preferable ; for it 
does not follow that, if they are better, they are also 
preferable. For example, to be a philosopher is 
better than to make money, but it is not preferable 
for him who lacks the necessities of life. Superfluity 
exists, when, being already in possession of the 
necessities of life, a man tries to procure some noble 
accessories. We shall perhaps not be far wrong if 
we say that the necessary is preferable, while the 
superfluous is better. 

Also, that which cannot be procured from another 
is preferable to that which can also be procured from 
another; this, for example, is true of Justice as 
compared with courage. Also A is preferable to B, 
if A is an object of choice without B, while B is not 
an object of choice without A; for example, power 
is not an object of choice without prudence, but 
prudence is an object of choice without power. Also, 
if we deny the possession of one of two things in 
order that we may seem to possess the other, that 
one is preferable which we wish to seem to possess ; 
for example, we deny that we work hard in order 
that we may be thought gifted. 

Furthermore, that is preferable at the absence of 
which it is less reprehensible to be annoyed; also 
that is preferable at whose absence it is more repre- 
hensible not to be annoyed. 


III. Furthermore, of the things which fall under Further 


s ‘ -_. rules for the 
the same species, that which possesses the peculiar Conn EALivG 
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* That is, we must decide whether one thing (¢.g., justice) 
is preferable to another (¢.g., courage) by considering how 
other words containing these ideas are used. ‘These may be 
adverbs which are TTeaELS (cf. 106 b 29, note), or denote 
action or actual deed ; ypjaers seems to refer to the different 
usages of a word. 
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virtue of the species is preferable to that which does pation 
not possess it. If both possess it, then that which % Ae mee 
possesses it in a greater degree is preferable. ea ie 

Furthermore, if one thing does good to anything predicate 
in which it is present and another does not, then Wich) 
that which does good is preferable (just as that the peculiar 
which warms is warmer than that which does not). Uneleneciee 
If both do good, that which does greater good, or $ (@ Pro- 
does good to what is better or more important, is greater 
preferable, for example, if one thing does good to 
the soul the other to the body. 

Furthermore, we can judge things from their (4) Con- 
inflected forms, uses, actions and deeds, and also “eration 
vice versa ; for they follow one another. For example, aud uses of 
if ‘justly’ is preferable to ‘courageously,’ then 
‘justice’ also is preferable to ‘courage’; and if 
‘justice ’ is preferable to ‘ courage,’ then ‘ justly ’ 
too is preferable to ‘ courageously.’ And similarly 
too in the other cases. 

Furthermore, if one thing is a greater and the (c) Com- 
other a lesser good than the same thing, the greater Pee 
good is preferable ; ; or if one of them is greater than common: 
a greater good. Moreover also, if two things were 
to be preferable to something, that which was prefer- 
able to a greater degree would be preferable to that 
which is preferable to a less degree. Further, if the 
excess of one thing is preferable to the excess of 
the other, it is itself also preferable. For example, 
friendship is preferable to money; for excess of 
friendship is preferable to excess of money. Also, 
that of which a man would prefer to be the cause 
by his own act is preferable to that of which he 
would wish another to be the cause; for example, 


friends are preferable to money. 
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Furthermore, you can argue by means of an addition, (4) Com- 
and see if the addition of one predicate to the same Daron of 
thing as that to which another is added makes the py adie: 
whole more worthy of choice. But you must beware of subtracting 
making a proposition in cases where the common term fhe™ froma 
uses, or in some other way co-operates with, one of the value. 
things added, but does not use or co-operate with the 
other. For example, if you were to combine a saw or 
a sickle with the art of carpentry ; for the saw in con- 
junction is preferable, but not preferable absolutely. 

Again, the same is true if something added to a lesser 
good makes the whole a greater good. So likewise in 
the case of subtraction also; for something, the sub- *— 
traction of which from the same thing as that from 
which another is subtracted makes the remainder 
a lesser good, would be a greater good, when its 
subtraction makes the remainder a lesser good. 

Also, you must consider whether one thing is (e) Com- 
worthy of choice for its own sake and the other for Peron ig 
the impression which it makes on others, for example, Or DFeer 
health as compared with beauty. That which is ~ 
worthy of choice for the impression it makes may 
be defined as that which one would not be eager 
to possess if no one knew about it. You must also 
consider whether one thing is worthy of choice for 
its own sake and also for the impression it makes, 
and the other for only one of these reasons. Also 
whichever is more valuable for its own sake, is also 
better and more worthy of choice. More valuable 
for its own sake would mean that which we choose ~ 
by preference for its own sake, when nothing else is 
likely to result from it. 

Further, you must distinguish the various meanings 
which ‘ worthy of choice ’ may bear and what are the 
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ends in view, such as expediency or honour or 
pleasure ; for that which is useful for all these ends, 
or for most of them, would be more worthy of choice 
than which is not so useful. If the same qualities 
belong to both of two things, you should examine to 
which they belong in a greater degree, that is, which 
is more pleasant or honourable or expedient. Again, 
that which serves the better purpose is more worthy 
of choice, for example, that which aims at virtue 
than that which aims at pleasure. So too with the 
things which are to be avoided. That is more to 
be avoided which is more likely to stand in the way 
of that which is worthy of choice; for example, 
disease is more to be avoided than ugliness, for di- 
sease is a greater preventive both of pleasure and 
of goodness. 

Further, you can argue by showing that the 
subject under discussion is equally an object of 
avoidance and of choice; for the kind of thing 
which one would equally choose and avoid is less 
worthy of choice than an alternative which is worthy 
of choice only. 

IV. Comparisons, then, of things with one another Adaptation 
should be made in the manner described. The same Of Be ees 
commonplaces are useful also for showing that some- Mellon oF 
thing is simply worthy of choice or avoidance ; for value. 
we need only subtract the excess of one thing over 
the other. For if that which is more valuable is 
more worthy of choice, then also that which is valu- 
able is worthy of choice, and, if that which is more 
useful is more worthy of choice, then also that which 
is useful is worthy of choice ; and so too in the other 
cases where such comparison is possible. For some- 
times, while we are actually comparing two things, 
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alterum sit tali re magis tale, alterum non sit tali re tale, 
manifestum est, etc. 
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we immediately assert that each or one of them is 
worthy of choice, for example, when we say that one 
thing is naturally good and another not naturally 
good ; for what is naturally good is obviously worthy 
of choice. 

V. The commonplaces which deal with the more Rules for the 
and the greater degree must be taken as generally Syediontion’ 
as possible ; for when they are so taken they would ¢ pace 
be useful in a larger number of cases. Of the actual 
instances given above some can be made of more 
general application by a slight change in the way in 
which they are worded. We can say, for example, 
that that which naturally has a certain quality has 
that quality in a greater degree than that which does 
not possess it naturally. Also, if one thing does, and 
another thing does not, create a certain quality in 
that which possesses it, or in which it is present, then 
whichever creates it has that quality in a greater 
degree than that which does not create it; and, if 
both create it, then that which creates it in a greater 
degree, possesses it in a greater degree. 

Further, if one thing is of a certain quality in a 
greater degree and the other in a less degree than 
the same thing, and also, if one thing possesses a 
certain quality in a greater degree than some other 
thing which possesses it, and the other does not, it 
is obvious that the former in each case possesses the 
quality in a greater degree. Further, you must sec, 
as a result of addition, whether something added to 
the same thing makes the whole of a certain quality 
in a greater degree, or whether, being added to 
something which possesses the quality in a less 
degree, it gives the whole that quality in a greater 
degree. And, similarly, if subtraction is used; for 
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that the subtraction of which makes the remainder 
less of a certain quality, itself possesses more of that 
quality. Also things possess qualities in a greater 
degree which have less admixture of the contraries 
of those qualities; for example, a thing is whiter 
which has less admixture of black. F ether: besides 
what has already been said, a thing possesses a 
quality in a greater degree when it admits of the 
particular definition of the subject in question to a 
greater See ; for example, if the definition of 

‘ white ° a colour which penetrates the vision,’ 
that is eve which is in a greater degree a colour 
which penetrates the vision. 

VI. If the problem is put in a particular and not Particular 
in a universal way, in the first place the general ?7edica- 


tions : 
commonplaces mentioned above as applicable in con- (2) Adop- 


structive and destructive argument are all of them ace. 
useful. For, when we destroy or construct some- Tes. 
thing universally, we also display it in particular ; 

for if something belongs to all, it also belongs to a 
particular one, and if it belongs to none, neither 

does it belong to a particular one. Those common- (1) Rules 
places are especially convenient and widely applicable es 
which are based on opposites and co-ordinates and ©° co-ordinates 
inflexions ; for the claim that if all pleasure is good, inflexions. 
then all pain is evil, meets with the same general 
acceptance as the claim that if some pleasure is 

good, then some pain is evil. Further, if some kind 

of perception is not a capacity, then some absence of 
perception is not an incapacity. Also, if something 
conceivable is knowable, then some conception is 
knowledge. Again, if something which is unjust is 

good, then something which is just is bad; and if 
something which can be done justly is bad, something 
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which can be done unjustly is good. Also, if some 
pleasant thing is to be avoided, pleasure is some- 
times to be avoided. On the same principle, too, 
if a pleasant thing is sometimes beneficial, pleasure 
is sometimes beneficial. Similarly with regard to 
destructive agencies and the processes of generation 
and destruction. For, if something which is de- 
structive of pleasure or knowledge is good, pleasure 
or knowledge would sometimes be an evil thing. 
Similarly, too, if the destruction of knowledge is 
sometimes a good thing or the production of it an 
evil thing, knowledge will be sometimes an evil 
thing ; for example, if the forgetting of someone’s 
disgraceful deeds is a good thing or the remembrance 
of them a bad thing, the knowledge of the disgraceful 
things which he has done would be an evil thing. 
Similarly, too, in the other cases ; for in all of them 
the generally accepted opinion is formed in the same 
manner. 

Further, arguments can be derived from the (2) Rules 
greater and the less and the like degree. If some- Dente the 
thing in another genus has some quality in a greater less and the 
degree than the object under discussion and none i 
of the members of that genus possesses that quality, 
then neither could the object under discussion possess 
it; for example, if some kind of knowledge were 
good in a greater degree than pleasure, while no 
kind of knowledge is good, then neither would 
pleasure be good. We can argue in a similar way 
from the like and the less degrees ; for it will be 
possible to argue thus both destructively and con- 
structively, except that both processes can be based 
on the like degree, but the less degree can be used 
for constructive purposes only and not for destructive 
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purposes. Tor if a certain capacity is good in a like 
degree to knowledge, and a certain capacity is good, 
then knowledge is also good; but if no capacity is 
good, knowledge is not good either. On the other 
hand, if a certain capacity is good in a less degree 
than knowledge, and a certain capacity is good, then 
so also is knowledge ; but if no capacity is good, it 
does not necessarily follow that no knowledge is good 
either. It is clear, theretore, that arguments from the 
less degree can only be used for constructive purposes. 

It is possible to destroy an opinion not only by (2) De- 
means of another genus but also by means of the SSRN 
same genus by taking an extreme case ; for example, 2m Pe 
if it were to be laid down that a certain kind of only from 
knowledge is good, and it were to be shown that 20?) , 
prudence is not good, then no other kind of know- also from 


ledge will be good, since not even that kind of know- sae o 
ledge is good which is generally reputed to be so. 
Further, you can argue by means of a hypothesis, 
claiming that if some attribute belongs or does not 
belong to one member of the genus, it also belongs 
or does not belong in a like degree to all; for 
example, that, if the soul of man is immortal, all 
other souls are also immortal, but if it is not, then 
neither are the other souls. If, therefore, it is laid 
down that an attribute belongs to some member of 
the genus, you must show that there is some member 
to which it does not belong; for it will follow in 
accordance with the hypothesis that it belongs to no 
member of the genus. But, if it is laid down that it 
does not belong to any member, it must be shown 
that there is a member to which it belongs ; for thus 
it will follow that it belongs to all the members of 
the genus. Now it is clear that he who makes the 
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hypothesis makes the problem universal, though it 
is posited in a particular form ; for he demands that 
the maker of a particular admission should make a 
universal admission, since he demands that, if an 
attribute belongs in a particular case, it belongs in 
like manner to all. 
When the problem is indefinite, there is only one (c) The 

* 1: -¢ effect of the 
way of demolishing a statement, for example, if definiteness 
someone has said that pleasure is good or is not ee 
good, and has added nothing by way of definition. of the 
If he meant that a certain pleasure is good, it must Drooem ye 
be shown universally that no pleasure is good, if disproof. 
the proposition is to be destroyed. Similarly, if he 
meant that some particular pleasure is not good, it 
must be shown universally that every pleasure is 
good ; it is impossible to destroy the proposition in 
any other way. For if we show that a particular 
pleasure is not good or is good, the proposition is 
not yet destroyed. It is clear, then, that there is 
only one method of destruction but two of con- 
struction; for the proposition will have been 
demonstrated both if we show universally that all 
pleasure is good, and also if we show that some 
particular pleasure is good. Similarly, when one 
has to argue that a particular pleasure is not good, 
if we show that no pleasure is good or that a particular 
pleasure is not good, we shall have argued in two 
ways, universally and particularly, that a particular 
pleasure is not good. On the other hand, when the 
thesis is definite, it will be possible to destroy it by 
two methods, for example, if it be laid down that it 
is the attribute of some particular pleasure to be 
good, but not of another ; for whether it be shown 
that all pleasure is good or that none is good, the 
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proposition will have been destroyed. If, however, 
our opponent has stated that one pleasure alone is 
good, it is possible to destroy the proposition in 
three ways ; for if we show that all pleasure, or no 
pleasure, or more than one pleasure, is good, we 
shall have destroyed the proposition. If the thesis 
is still more strictly defined—for example, that 
prudence alone of the virtues is knowledge—four 
ways of destroying it are possible; for if it has 
been shown that all virtue is knowledge, or that no 
virtue is knowledge, or that some other virtue (for 
example, justice) is knowledge, or that prudence 
itself is not knowledge, the proposition will have 
been destroyed. 

It is useful to look at particular instances where (d) Various 
it has been stated that some attribute belongs or ame 
does not belong, as in the case of universal problems. 
Further, you must look within the genera, dividing 
them according to their species until you reach 
the indivisible, as has already been described.* For 
whether the attribute is shown to be present in all 
or in none, you should, after bringing forward 
numerous cases, claim that your contention should 
be admitted universally or else an objection should 
be made stating in what instance it does not 
hold good. Further, where it is possible to define 
the accident either by species or by number, you 
must see whether none of them belongs, showing, 
for example, that time does not move and that it 
is not a form of motion, by enumerating all the 
different kinds of motion; for if none of these 
belongs to time, it is clear that it does not move 
and is not a form of motion. Similarly, too, you can 
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show that the soul is not a number by distinguishing 
all numbers as either odd or even; for if the soul is 
neither odd nor even, clearly it is not a number. 

As regards accident, then, such are the means and 
such the methods which you should employ. 
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I. THE next questions which we must examine are (B) OF 
those which relate to genus and property. These G}X°S 

§ property (BooK IV). 
are elements in questions relating to definitions, but Various 

rules : 

in themselves are seldom the subject of inquiries by 
disputants. If, then, a genus is asserted of some- (a) The 
thing which exists, you must first examine all the fenus must 
things which are related to the subject in question members of 


and see whether it fails to be predicated of one of ae 
them, as was done in the case of the accident. For that of 
example, when it is stated that ‘ good’ is a genus predicated. 
of pleasure, you must see whether some particular 
pleasure is not good; for, if so, clearly “ good’ is 
not the genus of pleasure, for the genus is predicated 
of everything which falls under the same species. 
Next, you must see whether it is predicated, not in 
the category of essence, but as an accident, as ‘ white ’ 
is predicated of © snow ’ or ‘ self-moved ’ of the soul. 
For neither is ‘snow’ ‘that which is white,’ * and 
therefore ‘ white ’ is not the genus of snow, nor is 
the ‘ soul’ ‘ that which moves ’; for it is an accident 
that it moves, just as it is often an accident of an 
animal that it walks or is walking. Further,“ moving ’ 
does not seem to signify the essence of a thing but 
that it does something or has something done to it. 
Similarly also ‘ white’; for it does not signify the 


@ 4.@. a species of white. 
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essence of snow, but its possession of a certain 
quality. So neither ‘ white ’ nor “ moving ’ is predi- 
cated in the category of essence. 

You should look particularly at the definition of (0) Accident 
the accident and see whether it fits the asserted BGRu” 
genus, as, for example, in the instances just men- pony SEDs 
tioned. For it is possible for a thing to be and not attribute 
to be self-moved, and similarly for it to be and not to PH Gn 
be white ; so that neither attribute is a genus but not belong. 
both are accidents, since we said® that an accident 
is something which can and also can not belong to 
something. 

Further, you must see whether the genus and the (c) The 
species are not in the same division, but the one is fee acs 
a substance and the other a quality, or the one is a must fall 
relative and the other a quality, as, for example, category. 
‘snow’ and ‘swan’ are substance, but ‘ white ’ is 
not a substance but a quality ; so that ‘ white ° is 
not the genus of ‘snow’ or of ‘swan. Again, 
‘knowledge’ is a relative, whereas ‘good’ and 
‘noble’ are qualities, so that ‘ good’ and ‘ noble ’ 
are not genera of knowledge. For the genera of 
relatives must themselves be relatives, as is true 
of ‘double’; for ‘ multiple,’ which is the genus of 
‘ double,’ is itself also a relative. To put the matter 
generally, the genus must fall under the same 
division as the species ; for, if the species is a sub- 
stance, so also is the genus, and if the species is a 
quality, the genus also is a quality ; for example, if 
white is a quality, so also is colour. Similarly also 
with the other instances. 

Again, you must see whether it is necessary or (d) Species 
possible for the genus to partake of that which PUGK ot 


has been placed in the genus. (The definition of net genera 
of species. 
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‘ partaking ’ is “ admitting the definition of that which 
is partaken.’) It is obvious, therefore, that the 
species partake of the genera, whereas the genera 
do not partake of the species ; for the species admits 
the definition of the genus, whereas the genus does 
not admit the definition of the species. You must, 
therefore, look and see whether the genus assigned 
partakes, or can partake of the species ; for example, 
if one were to assign something as the genus of 
‘ being ’ or of ‘ oneness,’ for the result will be that 
the genus partakes of the species, for ‘ being’ and 
‘ oneness ’ are predicated of everything which exists, 
and therefore so is their definition also. 

Further, you must look whether there is any case (e) If the 
in which the species assigned is true but the genus Medicated, 
is not true, for example, if “ being’ or ‘ knowable ’ ae a 
were given as the genus of ° conjectural.’ Tor ‘ con- predicated. 
jectural’ will be predicated of that which does not 
exist ; for many things which do not exist are sub- 
jects of conjecture. But it is obvious that ‘ being ’ 
and “‘ knowable’ are not predicated of that which 
does not exist. And so neither “ being’ nor ‘ know- 
able ° is the genus of ‘ conjectural’; for of things of 
which the species is predicated, the genus also must 
be predicated. 

Again, you must see whether that which is placed (f) A pre- 
. . Ps : dicate can- 
in the genus cannot possibly partake of any of its not partake 
species ; for it is impossible for it to partake of the of Me wenus 
genus if it does not partake of any of its species, takes of, 
unless it is one of the species obtained at the first serie iS 
division, which do partake of the genus only. If, 
therefore, ‘motion’ is laid down as the genus of 
pleasure, you must examine whether pleasure is 
neither locomotion nor alteration nor any of the 
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@ ¢idos, ‘ species,’ which the ss. read here, is quite con- 
trary to the argument, which requires yévos, ‘ genus.’ 
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other generally assigned modes of motion ; for, then, 
obviously it would not partake of any of the species, 
and, therefore, cannot partake of the genus either, 
since that which partakes of the genus must 
necessarily partake of one of the species also. So 
pleasure cannot be a species of motion nor any of 
the individual things which fall under the genus ¢ of 
motion. For the individuals also partake of the 
genus and of the species ; for example, the individual 
man partakes both of ‘ man’ and ‘ animal.’ 

Further, you must see whether that which is (g) The 
placed in the genus has a wider application than Sige Baal: 
the genus as, for example, ‘ an object of conjecture ’ cudon than 
is wider than * being’; for both that which is and Sane 
that which is not are objects of conjecture, so that 
‘object of conjecture’ could not be a species of 
‘being’; for the genus is always applied more 
widely than the species. Again, you must see 
whether the species and its genus are applied to an 
equal number of things; for example, if, of the 
attributes which accompany everything, one were to 
be put down as a species and the other as a genus, 
for example, ‘ being’ and ‘oneness’; for every- 
thing possesses ‘being’ and ‘oneness,’ so that 
neither is the genus of the other, since they are 
applied to an equal number of things. Similarly, 
too, if the ‘ first ’ and the ‘ beginning ’ were to be 
placed one under the other; for the ‘ beginning ’ 

s ‘first’ and the ‘first’ is a ‘ beginning,’ so that 
either the two terms are identical or neither is 
the genus of the other. In all such cases the basic 
principle is that the genus has a wider application 
than the species and ‘its differentia ; ; for the differ- 
entia also has a narrower application than the genus. 
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You must also see whether the genus stated is in- (4) The 
applicable, or would be generally held to be inappli- eae 
cable, to something which is not specifically different specifically 
from the thing under discussion ; or, if you are argu- the same. 
ing constructively, whether it zs applicable. For the 
genus of all things which are not specifically different 
is the same. If, therefore, it is shown to be the 
genus of one, obviously it is the genus also of all, 
and if it is shown not to be the genus of one, obviously 
it is not the genus of any, for example, if anyone 
_ positing ‘ indivisible lines ’ were to assert that ° the 
indivisible ’ is their genus. [or the genus stated is 
inapplicable to divisible lines, which in species do 
not differ from indivisible lines ; for all straight lines 
show no difference from one another in species. 

II. You must also examine whether there is any (i) When 
other genus of the species assigned which neither fats tedor 
includes the genus assigned nor falls under it, for fWo genera, 
example, if someone were to lay down that know- embraced 
ledge is the genus of justice. Tor virtue is also its D¥ the 
genus and neither of the genera includes the other, 
so that knowledge could not be the genus of justice ; 
for it is generally held that, when one species falls 
under two genera, the one is included in the other. 

But such a principle sometimes involves a difficulty. 
For, in the view of some people, prudence is both 
virtue and knowledge and neither of its genera is 
included in the other ; it is not, however, universally 
agreed that prudence is knowledge. If, therefore, 
one were to agree that this statement is true, it 
would nevertheless be generally held as necessary 
that the genera of the same thing must at least be 
subaltern either the one to the other or both of 


them to the same thing. This happens in the case 
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of virtue and knowledge, for both of them fall under 
the same genus, each of them being a state and a 
disposition. You must, therefore, examine whether 
neither of these things belongs to the genus assigned ; 
for, if the genera are subaltern neither the one to 
the other nor both of them to the same thing, then 
what was assigned could not be the real genus. 

You must also examine the genus of the assigned (J) All 
genus and so in succession the genus next above, pees 
and see if they are all predicated of the species and Must Pe 
predicated in the category of essence ; for all the of the 
higher genera must be predicated of the species in #Pecies in 
the category of essence. If, then, there is a dis- gory of 
crepancy anywhere, it is clear that what was assigned” 
is not the genus. Again, you must see whether the 
genus itself, or one of its higher genera, partakes of 
the species ; for the higher genus does not partake 
of any of the lower. For destructive purposes, then, 
you must employ the above method ; for constructive 
purposes, if the asserted genus is admitted to belong 
to the species but it is a matter of dispute whether 
it belongs as a genus, then it is enough to show that 
one of its higher genera is predicated of the species 
in the category of essence. For, if one genus is 
predicated in the category of essence, all of them, 
both higher and lower than this one, if they are 
predicated of the species, will be predicated in the 
category of essence ; so that the genus assigned is 
also predicated in the category of essence. The fact 
that, if one genus is predicated in the category of 
essence, all the rest, if they are predicated, will be 
predicated in the category of essence, must be 
obtained by induction. But, if it is disputed whether 
the assigned genus belongs at all, it is not enough 
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to show that one of the higher genera is predicated 
in the category of essence. Tor example, if some- 
one has assigned ‘impulsion’ as the genus of ‘ walk- 
ing,’ it is not enough to show that walking is ‘ motion’ 
in order to show that it is ‘ impulsion,’ since there are 
other forms of motion also; but it must be further 
shown that walking partakes of none of the other 
forces of motion which result from the same division 
except ‘impulsion.’ For that which partakes of the 
genus must necessarily also partake of one of the 
species resulting from the first division of it. If, 
therefore, walking partakes neither of increase or 
decrease nor of any of the other kinds of motion, 
obviously it would partake of impulsion, so that 
impulsion would be the genus of walking. 

Again, in cases where the species asserted is (k) The 
predicated as genus, you must look and see whether Hredicated 
that which is assigned as genus is also predicated in in the 
the category of essence of the very things of which essence of 
the species is predicated, and likewise, whether the ose tings 


‘ ms _~ Of. which 
same is also true of all the genera higher than this the species 


genus. For, if there is any discrepancy anywhere, a aa 
obviously what has been assigned is not the genus ; 
for, if it were genus, all the genera higher than it 
and this genus itself would be predicated in the 
category of essence of all those things of which the 
species also is predicated in the category of essence. 
For destructive criticism, then, it is useful to see 
whether the genus is not predicated in the category 
of essence of those things of which the species is also , 
predicated. For constructive purposes, on the other 
hand, it is useful to see whether it zs predicated in 
the category of essence ; for then the result will be 
that the genus and the species are predicated of the 
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same thing in the category of essence, so that the 
same object falls under two genera; the genera, 
therefore, must necessarily fall one under the other, 
and so, if it has been shown that what we wish to 
establish as a genus does not fall under the species, 
it is obvious that the species would fall under it, so 
that it would have been shown that it is the genus. 
You must also examine the definitions of the ()) The de- 


genera to see if they fit both the species assigned ead 


and the things which partake of the species. For (rust suit 
oye i € species 
the definitions of the genera must also be predicated and the 
ings 


of the species and of the things which partake of which par- 
the species. If, therefore, there is a discrepancy take of it. 
anywhere, it is obvious that what has been assigned 

is not the genus. 

Again, you must see whether your opponent has Tne 
assigned the differentia as the genus, for example, must not be 
‘immortal’ as the genus of ‘ God.’ For ‘ immortal ’ 36gned as 
is a differentia of ‘ living creature ’; for some living 
creatures are mortal and some immortal. It is, 
therefore, obvious that an error has been committed ; 
for the differentia is never the genus of anything. 

This is clearly true; for no differentia indicates the 
essence, but rather some quality, such as ‘ pedestrian * 
and ‘ biped.’ 

Also, you must see whether he has put the () The | 
differentia inside the genus, for example, whether Saat 
he has given ‘odd’ as a ‘ number,’ for “ odd *a1S 6a pian o 
differentia of number, not a species. Nor is the genus. 
differentia generally held to partake of the genus ; 
for everything which partakes of the genus is either 
a species or an individual, but the differentia is 
neither a species nor an individual. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the differentia does not partake of 
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1 Omitting éz’ ions 7 with Strache. 
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the genus; so that ‘odd’ too cannot be a species 
but must be a differentia, since it does not partake 
of the genus. 

Further, you must see whether your opponent has (0) The 

placed the genus inside the species, taking, for cee aout 
example, * contact ’ as © conjunction ° or ‘ mixture ’ Plated 
as ‘fusion,’ or, according to Plato’s definition, species. 
‘locomotion ’ as ‘impulsion.’ For ‘ contact’ is not 
necessarily “conjunction, but the converse is true 
namely, that ‘ conjunction ’ is ‘ contact’; for what 
is in contact is not always conjoined, but that which 
is conjoined is always in contact. Similarly also with 
the other instances; for ‘mixture’ is not always 
‘fusion’ (for the mixture of dry substances is not 
fusion) nor is ‘locomotion’ always ‘ impulsion.’ 
For walking is not generally held to be “ impulsion ’ ; 
for ‘impulsion ’ is generally used of objects which 
change their position involuntarily, as happens to 
inanimate things. It is obvious, also, that the species 
is used in a wider sense than the genus in the above 
examples, whereas the converse ought to be true. 

Again, you must see whether he has placed the (p) The. 
differentia within the species, for example, if he has OEE ot be 
taken ‘immortal’ as what ‘God’ is. For this will Placed 

i . . 3 within the 
result in the species being used in a greater number species nor 
of cases ; for it is the differentia which is always used {e,genus 
in an equal number of cases or in a greater number differentia. 
of cases than the species. Again, you must see 
whether he has put the genus within the differentia ; 
for example, if he has taken ‘ colour’ as that which 
is ‘ compressive ’ ” or ‘ number ’ as ‘ odd.’ You must 
also see if he has stated the genus as the differentia ; 
for it is possible to produce a thesis of this kind also, 


@ Theaet. 181 bv 5. >» Cf. 107 b 30 and note. 
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a Of, Met. 1059 b 30 ff. 
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for example, making ‘ mixture’ the differentia of 
‘fusion’ or ‘ locomotion’ of ‘impulsion.’ All such 
cases must be examined by the same methods (for 
the commonplaces are inter-related) ; for the genus 
must both be used in a wider sense than its differentia 
and not partake of its differentia. But, if the genus 
is assigned as differentia, neither of the above con- 
ditions can occur; for the genus will be used in a 
narrower sense and will partake of the differentia. 

Again, if no differentia belonging to the genus is (q) If no 
predicated of the species assigned, neither will the ofthe seus 
genus be predicated of it; for example, neither 's predi. 
‘odd’ nor ‘ even’ is predicated of ‘soul,’ and so species, the 
‘number’ is not predicated of it either. Further, &8°¢" 
you must see whether the species is prior by nature predicated 
and destroys the genus along with itself*; for the °”\'” 

° ; egriage sar /(P): Le 
contrary view is generally held. Yurther, if it is genus is 
possible for the genus stated or its differentia to be Prt to ine 
separated from the species, for example, © motion ’ (4) The 
from the ‘soul’ or ‘truth and falsehood ” from genus and 
‘opinion,’ then neither of the said terms would be cidaene! 
the genus or its differentia ; for it is generally held thee nees 
that the genus and its differentia attend the species 
as long as it exists. 

III. You must also see whether what is placed in (t) What is 
the genus partakes, or could possibly partake, of P2°ce i 
something contrary to the genus ; for then the same cannot par- 


thing will partake of contraries at the same time, paar 

since the genus never leaves it, and it also partakes, ¢pntrary to 
° ° 7 1e@ genus, 

or can possibly partake, of its contrary. Further, 

you must see whether the species participates in 

anything which cannot by any possibility belong to 

anything which falls under the genus. For example, 

if the soul participates in life, and it is impossible 
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* 106 a9 ff. 
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for any number to live, the soul could not be a 
species of number. 

You must also see whether the species is used (u) The 
equivocally of the genus, employing the principles Myst hot 


already laid down for dealing with the equivocals @ ; be used 


é > equivocally 
for the genus and the species are synonymous. of the 
Since of every genus there are always several ®"* 
(v) A genus 


species, you must see whether it is impossible for cannot exist 
there to be another species of the genus stated ; otek one 
for if there is none, it is obvious that what has been 
stated could not be a genus at all. 

You must also see whether your opponent has (w) The use 
assigned as a genus a term used metaphorically, Sonat 
speaking, for example, of ‘ temperance ’ as a ‘ har- ee 

’ . . g 
mony’; for every genus is predicated of its species 
in its proper sense, but ‘ harmony ’ is predicated of 
temperance not in its proper sense but metaphori- 
cally ; for a harmony consists always of sounds. 

Further, you must examine any contrary that Rules drawn 
there may be of the species. This examination Fe Coe 
may take several forms, the first being to see whether aries. 
the contrary also exists in the same genus, the genus 
itself having no contrary; for contraries must of 
necessity be in the same genus, if there is no contrary 
to the genus. If, however, there is a contrary to the 
genus, you must see uhethar the contrary of the 
species is in the contrary genus ; for the contrary 
species must necessarily be in the contrary genus if 
the genus has a contrary. Each of these points is 
made clear by induction. Again, you must see 
whether the contrary of the species is not found in 
any genus at all, but is itself a genus, for example, 
‘good’; for if this is not found in any genus, neither 
will its contrary be found in any genus, but will itself 
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be a genus, as happens with ‘ good’ and ‘ evil’; for 
neither of them is found in a genus, but each of them 
is a genus. I[‘urther, you must see whether both 
genus and species are contrary to something, and 
whether there is an intermediate between one pair 
of contraries but not between the other. For, if 
there is an intermediate between the genera, there 
will also be one between the species, and, if between 
the species, likewise also between the genera, as in 
the case of virtue and vice and justice and injustice ; 
for each pair has an intermediate. (It may be 
objected here that there is no intermediate between 
health and disease as there is between evil and 
good.) Or, again, you must see whether, though 
there is an intermediate between both pairs, that 
is, between the species and between the genera, yet 
not in a similar way, but in one case negatively and 
in the others as a subject. For it is generally held 
that the intermediate is of a similar kind in both 
cases, as happens with virtue and vice, and justice 
and injustice ; for between both of these pairs the 
intermediates are purely negative. [Further, when 
there is no contrary to the genus, you must see not 
only whether the contrary is in the same genus, but 
whether the intermediate is so also; for the inter- 
mediates are in the same genus as the extremes, in 
the case, for example, of black and white, for colour 
is the genus of both of these and of all the inter- 
mediate colours. (It may be objected that ‘ defect ’ 
and ‘ excess ’ are in the same genus—for both are in 
the genus of ‘ evil "—whereas ‘ what is moderate,’ 
which is intermediate between them, is not in the 
genus of ‘ evil,’ but in that of © good.’) You must 
also see whether, whereas the genus is contrary to 
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something, the species is not contrary to anything ; 
for, if the genus is contrary to something, so also is 
the species, as virtue is the contrary of vice, and 
justice of injustice. Similarly, if one examines the 
other cases also, such a view would appear evident. 
(There is an objection with regard to health and 
disease ; for health, generally speaking, is always 
contrary to disease, yet a particular disease, which 
is a species of disease, for example, a fever or 
ophthalmia or any other specific disease, is not the 
contrary of anything.) 

Such then are the various inquiries which should (The use of 
be made when one is seeking to demolish an opinion ; is patie 
for, if the conditions mentioned above are not present, ereumeces 
it is clear that what has been assigned is not the 
genus. For constructive argument, on the other 
hand, there are three methods of procedure. Firstly, 
you must see whether the contrary of the species is 
found in the genus named when there is no contrary 
to the genus; for, if the contrary is found in it, 
obviously the proposed species is also found there. 
Further, you must see whether the intermediate is 
found in the genus named; for the extremes are 
found in the same genus as the intermediates. Again, 
if there is a contrary to the genus, you must see 
whether the contrary species is also found in the 
contrary genus; for, if it is, clearly the proposed 
species is also found in the proposed genus. 

Again, you must take the inflexions and the co- (4) In- 
ordinates and see if they follow similarly, both in ACA 
destructive and constructive argument. For what- ordinates. 
ever belongs or does not belong to one, at the same 
time belongs or does not belong to all; for example, 
if justice is a kind of knowledge, then also, ‘ justly ’ 
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is ‘ knowingly,’ and ‘ the just man’ is ‘ the man of 
knowledge ’; but if one of these things is not true, 
none of the rest is true either. 

IV. Again, you must take things which stand in (c) Simi- 
a similar relation to one another. For example, the Pinvon, 
pleasant stands in the same relation to pleasure as 
the beneficial to the good ; for in each case the one 
is productive of the other. If, therefore, pleasure is 
what is good, then the pleasant will be what is 
beneficial ; for it is clear that it would be productive 
of good, since pleasure is a good. So likewise with @ Genera: 
the processes of generation and destruction ; if, for eae 
example, to build is to be active, to have built is to 
have been active, and, if to learn is to remember, to 
have learnt is to have remembered, and, if to be dis- 
solved is to be destroyed, to have been dissolved is 
to have been destroyed, and dissolution is a kind of 
destruction. You must deal in the same way with 
the agents of generation and destruction and with 
the capacities and uses of things, and, in short, both (e) Capaci- 
in destructive and constructive argument, you must he 
make your examination in the light of any possible things. 
likeness, as we stated in dealing with generation and 
destruction. For, if what is destructive is dissolvent, 
then to be destroyed is to be dissolved ; and if what 
is generative is productive, then to be generated is 
to be produced, and generation is production. So, 
also, with capacities and uses ; if capacity is a dis- 
position, then to be capable of something is to be 
disposed to it, and, if the use of something is an 
activity, then to use is to be active, and to have used 
is to have been active. 

If the opposite of the species is a privation, we can (f) Opposi- 
demolish an argument in two ways, firstly, by seeing lon ae 
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whether the opposite is found in the genus assigned ; and their 
for either the privation is not found anywhere at all P™Y*#"*: 
in the same genus or not in the ultimate genus ; for 
example, if sight is found in sensation as the ultimate 

genus, blindness will not be a sensation. Secondly, 

if a privation is opposed both to the genus and to 

the species, but the opposite of the species is not 

found in the opposite of the genus, then neither can 

the species assigned be in the genus assigned. For 
destructive criticism, then, you should use the above 

two methods ; but for constructive argument there 

is only one method. If the opposite species is found 

in the opposite genus, then the proposed species 

would be found in the proposed genus ; for example, 

if blindness is a kind of insensibility, then sight is a 

kind of sensation. 

Again, you must take the negations and examine (g) Contra- 
them, reversing the order of the terms, as was seer tbs 
described in dealing with the accident*; for 
example, if the pleasant is what is good, what is 
not good is not pleasant, for otherwise something 
not good would also be pleasant. Now it is im- 
possible, if good is the genus of pleasant, that any- 
thing not good would be pleasant; for, where the 
genus is not predicated, neither can any of the 
species be predicated. For constructive argument a 
similar examination must be made; for, if what is 
not good is not pleasant, the pleasant is good, and 
so ‘ good ’ is the genus of * pleasant.’ 

If the species is a relative term, you must see (h) Relative 
whether the genus is also a relative term; for, if ¢On°" 
the species is a relative term, so also is the genus, 
for example, ‘ double’ and ‘ multiple’; for each is 
a relative term. If, however, the genus is a rela- 
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tive term, it does not necessarily follow that the 
species is so also; for ‘knowledge’ is a relative 
term, but ‘ grammar ’ is not. Or, possibly, it might 
be held that not even the first assertion is true ; for 
‘virtue ’ is something © honourable ’ and something 
‘ good,’ and yet, though ‘ virtue ’ is a relative term, 
‘good’ and * honourable ’ are not relative terms but 
qualities. 

Again, you must see whether the species is not 
being used in the same relation both per se and in 
respect of the genus. For example, if ‘ double ° is 
used in the sense of double of a half, then also 
‘multiple ’ ought to be used in the sense of multiple 
of a half; otherwise ‘ multiple ’ would not be the 
genus of * double.’ 

Again, you must see whether the species is not 
being used in the same relation in respect of the 
genus and in respect of all the genera of the genus. 
For if the double is a multiple of the half, that which 
is ‘in excess of ’ will also be used of the half, and in 
general it will be used in respect of all the higher 
genera in relation to the half. (An objection may 
be raised that a term is not necessarily referred to 
the same thing when it is used per se and when it is 
used in respect of the genus ; for “ knowledge ’ is said 
to be of the ‘ knowable,’ but is a ‘ state’ or ‘ dis- 
position ’ not of the “ knowable ’ but of the ‘ soul ’). 


Again, you must see whether the genus and (i) In- 


species are used in the same manner in respect of *° 
the inflexions which follow them, for example, as 
pertaining ‘to’ something, or predicated as being 
‘ of ’ something, or in the other possible ways. For, 
as the species is predicated, so also is the genus, as, 
for example, in the case of the double and its higher 
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genera ; for both the double and the multiple are 
predicated ‘of’ something. Similarly, too, in the 
case of ‘knowledge’; for both ‘ knowledge ’ itself 
and its genera, for example, ‘ disposition ’ and 
‘state,’ are said to be ‘ of’ something. It may be 
objected that sometimes this is not true ; for we say 
‘alien to’ and ‘contrary fo, but when we _ use 
‘ different,’ which is a genus of these terms, we add 
‘ from,’ not ‘ to’ ; for we say ‘ different from.’ 

Again, you must see whether terms which are 
used in the same manner in respect of the inflexions 
which follow them do not take the same cases when 
they are converted, as is the case with ‘ double ’ and 
‘multiple ’; for each of these is said to be “ of ’ some- 
thing both in its original and in its converted form ; 
for one thing is both ‘a half of’ and ‘ a fraction of ’ 
something else. Likewise with “ knowledge’ and 
‘conception ’; for these are followed by the genitive, 
and in the converted form ‘ knowable’ and ‘ con- 
ceivable ’ are both alike followed by the dative. If, 
therefore, in any instance the converted forms do 
not take the same case, clearly the one is not the 
genus of the other. 

Again, you must see whether the relative applica- (j) Equality 
tion of the species and of the genus extends to an 0; coment 
equal number of things ; for it is generally held that and genus. 
the relative application of each is similar and co- 
extensive as in the case of ‘ gift’ and * giving.’ 
For we speak of a gift of something or to someone, 
and of a giving of something and to someone; and 
‘giving’ is the genus of ‘ gift,’ for a ‘ gift’ is a 
‘giving which needs no giving in return.’ But some- 
times the relative applications do not extend to an 


equal number of things; for double is double of 
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something, but we speak of ‘ in excess ’ (or “ greater ’) 
‘of’ (or ‘ than’) something else ; and ‘22’ something ; 
for what is ‘in excess’ (or ‘ greater’) is always in 
excess zz something as well as in excess of some- 
thing. So the above terms are not the genera of 
‘double,’ since their relative application is not co- 
extensive with that of the species. Or perhaps it is 
not universally true that the relative application of 
the species and the genus extends to an equal number 
of things. 

You must also see whether the opposite of the (4) The 
genus is the genus of the opposite of the species, for {fe aes 
example, whether, if ‘multiple’ is the genus Ob ygecnie ot 

‘double,’ ‘fraction’ is also the genus of ‘half’ ; of th hee 

for the opposite of the genus must be the genus of §P°!*. 
the opposite species. If, therefore, someone were to 
lay it down that knowledge is a kind of sense-per- 
ception, then also the object of knowledge will 
necessarily be a kind of object of sense-perception. 
But this is not so ; for not every object of knowledge 
is an object of sensation, for some of the objects 
of intelligence are objects of knowledge. And so 
‘object of sensation’ is not the genus of ‘ object 
of knowledge’; and, if this is true, neither is 
‘ sensation ’ the genus of ‘ knowledge.’ 

Since of relative terms (a) some are necessarily (1) The mis- 
found in, or employed about, those things in relation (0%) 
to which they happen at any time to be employed, ene 
for example, ‘ disposition,’ ‘ state ’ and ‘ proportion ’ 

(for these terms cannot possibly exist anywhere else 
except in the things in relation to which they are 
employed), and (6) others do not necessarily exist in 


@ For the cases used with the verb depéyew cf. Plato, Tim. 
24D mavrwy . . . vmepéxer peyeler Kal apery. 
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those things in relation to which they are employed 
at any particular time, though they may so exist (for 
example, if the soul be called an ‘ object of know- 
ledge’; for there is nothing to prevent the soul 
from having knowledge of itself, though it does not 
necessarily possess it, for it is possible for this same 
knowledge to exist elsewhere), and (c) others simply 
cannot exist in those things in relation to which 
they happen to be employed at any particular time, 
for example, the contrary cannot exist in the contrary 
nor knowledge in the object of knowledge, unless the 
object of knowledge happens to be a soul or a man. 
If, therefore, someone places a term of a certain kind 
within a genus, you must look and see whether he 
has placed it within a genus which is not of that 
kind, for example, ifit has been stated that ‘ memory ’ 
is the ‘permanency of knowledge.’ For ° perma- 
nency ’ always exists in, and is concerned with, that 
which is permanent, so that the permanency of 
knowledge also exists in knowledge. Memory, then, 
exists in knowledge, since it is the permanency of 
knowledge ; but this is impossible, for memory 
always exists in the soul. The above commonplace 
is common also to accident ; for it makes no differ- 
ence whether we say that permanency is the genus 
of memory or call it accidental to it; for, if memory 
is in any way the permanency of knowledge, the 
same argument about it will be applicable. 

V. Again, you must see whether your opponent Some com- 
has placed a ‘state’ in the genus of ‘ activity’ or jn predica- 
an ‘ activity ‘in the genus of ‘ state,’ for example, a Cone 
calling “ sensation ° “ movement through the body ’ ; sion of, 
for sensation is a ‘state’ while movement is an feria 
‘activity.’ Likewise, too, if he has made ‘ memory ’ piaeetere, 
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‘a State which can retain a conception ’ ; for memory 
is never a ‘ state ’ but rather an ‘ activity.’ 

They also err who range a‘ state ’ in the ‘ capacity ’ 
which accompanies it, for example, making ‘ mild- 
ness ’ ‘ the controlling of anger,’ and ‘ courage ’ and 
‘justice ’ ‘ the controlling of fears’ and of ‘ gains’ 
respectively ; for ‘ courageous ’ and ‘ mild’ are used 
of one who is free from passion, whereas a ‘ self- 
controlled ’ man is one who is subject to passion but 
is not carried away by it. Now, perhaps each of the 
former is attended by a capacity of such a kind that, 
if he is subjected to a passion, he is not carried away 
by it but can control it; this, however, is not to 
be ‘ courageous ’ in the one case and ‘ mild ’ in the 
other, but to be absolutely free from any such passion. 

Sometimes also, people put down as genus that (6) Mis- 
which is in any manner attendant on the species, Axn2s 
making, for example, ‘ pain’ the genus of * anger ’ that what is 

‘ * ’ ‘ ° ’ equent 

and ‘conception’ the genus of * belief’; for both uponspecies 
in a sense are attendant on the species assigned, but 8": 
neither of them is its genus. For when the angry 
man is pained, the pain has been produced in him 
before he is angry ; for the anger is not the cause 
of the pain but the pain of the anger ; so that anger 
simply is not pain. On this principle neither is belief 
conception ; for it is possible to have the same con- 
ception even without believing in it, whereas this is 
impossible if belief is a species of conception. For 
it is impossible for a thing still to remain the same 
if it is entirely removed from its species, just as 
neither can the same animal be a man at one time 
and not at another. But if anyone asserts that the 
man who has a conception must necessarily also 
believe in it. then conception and belief will be used 
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to cover the same ground, so that not even so could 
the one be the genus of the other, since the genus 
must cover a wider field of predication. 

You must also see whether it is the nature of both (c) Errone- 
to come into being in some one and the same thing 3 pi3 9880mP- 
for where the species is, there also is the genus ; for things 


mee 4 . , . which 
example, where there is “ whiteness,’ there is also fan under 
‘colour, and, where there is the ‘science of gicrent - 
grammar,’ there is also ‘ knowledge.’ If, therefore, genus and 
anyone says that ‘ shame’ is ‘ fear’ or that ‘ anger ’ *P°“°* 
is ‘ pain, the result will be that the species and the 
genus do not exist in the same thing; for shame 
exists in the ‘ reasoning’ faculty of the soul, fear in 
the ‘ spirited ’ faculty, and ‘ pain ’ in the ‘ appetitive ’ 
faculty (for pleasure is also in this), anger in the 
‘ spirited ’ faculty, so that the terms assigned are not 
genera, since it is not their nature to come into being 
in the same thing as the species. Similarly, too, if 
‘ friendship ’ is in the ‘ appetitive ’ faculty, it cannot 
be a kind of ‘ wish’; for a ‘ wish’ is always in the 
‘ reasoning ’ faculty. This commonplace is also useful 
in dealing with the accident ; for the accident and 
that of which it is an accident are both in the same 
thing, so that, if they do not appear in the same thing, 
it is obviously not a case of accident. 

Again, you must see whether the species partakes (d) Error of 
only partially of the genus assigned ; for it is gener- Pegieg the 
ally held that genus is not partially imparted ; for a take only 

a ; : : partially of 
man is not merely partially an animal nor is the the genus. 
science of grammar partially knowledge, and so like- 
wise in the other instances. You must examine, 
therefore, whether in some cases the genus is only 
partially imparted, for example, if ‘ animal’ has been 


described as an ‘ object of sensation’ or an ‘ object 
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of sight.’ For an animal is only in part an object 
of sensation or of sight ; for it is an object of sensation 
and sight as regards its body but not as regards its 
soul; so that ‘object of sight’ and ‘ object of 
sensation ’ cannot be the genus of ‘ animal.’ 

Sometimes too people unobservedly put the whole (e) Error of 
within the part, describing, for example, ‘ animal ’ tf! Pat 
as ‘animated body.’ But the part is not in any way See tnia 
predicable of the whole, so that ‘ body ’ cannot be — 
the genus of ‘ animal,’ for it is a part only. 

You must also see whether your opponent has put 
anything blameworthy or to be avoided in the (f) Error of 
category of ‘capacity’ or ‘capable,’ for example, rene 
in his definition of a sophist or a slanderer, or a thief ee ee 
whom he describes as capable of secretly stealing capacity. 
the good of others. For none of the above is 
described by his particular name because he is 
‘capable ’ in one of these respects ; for even God 
and the good man are capable of doing bad deeds, 
but God and man are not of that character; for the 
wicked are always so called because of their deliberate 
choice of evil. Furthermore, a capacity is always 
among the things worthy of choice, for even capacities 
for evil are worthy of choice ; and so we say that 
God and the good man possess them, for we say 
that they are capable of doing evil. Therefore 
capacity cannot be the genus of anything blame- 
worthy ; otherwise the result will be that something 
blameworthy is an object of choice, for there will 
be a kind of capacity which is blameworthy. 

You must also see whether he has placed anything (g) Placing 
which is in itself valuable or worthy of choice in the py oe 


gory of ca- 
category of ‘capacity’ or ‘the capable’ or ‘ the pacity what 
(pe . ‘ : is in itself 
productive.’ For every capacity and everything desirable. 
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capable or productive is worthy of choice for the 
sake of something else. 

Or again, you must see whether he has placed (h) inode 
something which falls under two or more genera in aaa 
one of them only. For there are some things which Which falls 
cannot be placed in one genus only, for example, several 
the ‘imposter’ and the ‘slanderer.’ For neither 8" 
is he who possesses the inclination but not the 
ability, nor he who possesses the ability but not the 
inclination, a slanderer or an imposter, but he who 
has the ability and the inclination. He must, there- 
fore, be placed not in one genus only but in both 
the above genera. 

Moreover, by a process of inversion, people some- (i) Error of 

assigning 
times assign genus as differentia and differentia aS genus as 
genus, calling, for example, * amazement * an “ excess ene 
of astonishment ’ and ‘ belief’ an ‘ intensification of versa. 
opinion.’ For ‘excess’ and ‘intensification’ are 
not the genus but the differentia ; for amazement is 
generally regarded as excessive astonishment and 
belief as intensified opinion, so that astonishment 
and opinion are the genus, while excess and intensi- 
fication are the differentia. Further, if excess and 
intensification are to be assigned as genus, inanimate 
things will believe and be amazed. For the intensi- 
fication and excess of any particular thing are present 
in that of which they are the intensification and 
excess. If, therefore, amazement is an excess of 
astonishment, the amazement will be present in the 
astonishment, so that the astonishment will be 
amazed. Similarly also the belief will be present 
in the opinion, since it is the intensification of the 
opinion ; and so the opinion will believe. Further, 
the result of making an assertion of this kind will 
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be to call intensification intensified and excess 
excessive. For belief is intensified; if, therefore, 
belief is intensification, intensification would be 
intensified. Similarly, too, amazement is excessive ; 
if, therefore, amazement is excess, excess would be 
excessive. But neither of these things accords with 
current belief any more than that knowledge is a 
knowing thing or motion a moving thing. 

Sometimes too, people err in placing an affection (j) Error of 
in that which has been affected, as its genus, for face phe 
example, those who say that immortality is ever- affected the 
lasting life ; for immortality seems to be an affection affection. 
or accidental property of life. That this description 
is true would be clearly seen if one were to concede 
that a man can become immortal after having been 
mortal; for no one will say that he is taking on 
another life, but that an accidental property or 
affection is added to life as it is. Life, therefore, is 
not the genus of immortality. 

Again, you must see whether they are asserting (&) Error of 
that the genus of an affection is that of which it is abi: the 
an affection, for example, when they say that the affected the 
wind is ‘ air in motion.’ For wind is rather ‘ motion ere 
of air,’ for the same air remains both when it is in 
motion and when it is at rest. And so wind is not 
air at all; otherwise there would be wind even 
when the air was not in motion, since the same air 
which was wind still remains. Similarly, too, in the 
other cases of this kind. But if after all we must 
in this case concede that the wind is air in motion, 
yet we ought not to accept such a statement with 
regard to everything of which the genus is not truly 
asserted but only where the genus assigned is truly 
predicated. For in some cases, for example ‘ mud ’ 
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and ‘snow,’ it does not seem to be truly asserted. 
For they describes now as ‘ congealed water,’ and 
mud as ‘ earth mingled with moisture ’; but neither 
is snow water nor mud earth, so that neither of the 
terms assigned could be the genus; for the genus 
must always be truly asserted of every species. 
Similarly, neither is wine ‘ putrefied water,’ as 
Empedocles speaks of ‘ water putrefied in wood ’¢; 
for it simply is not water at all. 

VI. Furthermore, you must see whether the term Various 
assigned is not the genus of anything at all; for ("Bi pro- 
then obviously it is not the genus of the species Hosea Benue 
named. You must make your examination on the fal Subiest 
basis of an absence of any difference in species ‘Peles. 
between the things which partake of the genus 
assigned, for example, white objects; for these do 
not differ at all from one another specifically, whereas 
the species of a genus are always different from one 
another ; so that ‘ white ’ could not be the genus of 
anything. 

Again, you must see whether your opponent has (6) An attri- 
asserted that some attribute which accompanies 22% Which 
everything is genus or differentia. For there are sally present 
several attributes which accompany everything ; taken as 
‘being,’ for example, and * oneness ° are among the SRUS OF 
attributes which accompany everything. If, then, 
he has assigned ‘ being’ as a’genus, obviously it 
would be the genus of everything, since it is predi- 
cated of everything ; for the genus is not predicated 
of anything except its species. Hence ‘ oneness ’ 
too would be a species of ‘ being.’ It results, there- 
fore, that the species also is predicated of everything 
of which the genus is predicated, since ° being ’ and 
‘oneness’ are predicated of absolutely everything, 
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whereas the species ought to be less widely predi- 
cated. If, however, he has asserted that the attribute 
which accompanies everything is a differentia, it is 
obvious that the differentia will be predicated to an 
extent equal to, or greater than, the genus. For if 
the genus also is one of the attributes which accom- 
pany everything, the differentia would be predicated 
to an equal extent, but, if the genus does not 
accompany everything, to a greater extent than 
the genus. 

Furthermore, you must see whether the genus (c) The 
assigned is said to be inherent in the subject species 30} 4h" 
as ‘ white’ is in the case of snow, so that it is obvious inherent in 

: A the subject 
that it cannot be the genus; for the genus is only species. 
predicated of the subject species. 

You must also see whether the genus is not (d) The 


synonymous with the species; for the genus is eee 
always predicated of the species synonymously. are predi- 
ys p Pp his y: y cated syn- 


Further, there is the case when, both the species onymously. 
and the genus having a contrary, your opponent (e) The 
places the better of the contrary species in the Potter of 
worse genus; for this will result in the other species ere mans 
being placed in the other genus, since contraries assigned to 
are found in contrary genera, so that the better Stee 
species will be found in the worse genus and the 
worse species in the better genus, whereas it is 
generally held that the genus of the better species 
is also better. You must also see whether, when 
the same species is similarly related to both, your 
opponent has placed it in the worse and not in the 
better genus, saying, for example, that the ‘ soul’ 
is ‘a kind of motion ’ or ‘ a moving thing.’ For the 
same soul is generally regarded as being in like 
manner a principle of rest and a principle of motion ; 
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so that, if rest is better, it ought to have been placed 
in this as its genus. 

Further, you must argue from the greater and () Cook teat = 
less degrees. For destructive criticism, you should the greater 
see whether the genus admits of the greater degree, 07 [ess and 
while neither the species itself nor anything which degrees. 
is named after it does so. For example, if virtue eres 
admits of the greater degree, ‘justice’ and ‘ the titicism. 
just man’ do so also; for one man is called ‘ more 
just ’ than another. If, therefore, the genus assigned 
admits of the greater degree but neither the species 
itself nor anything which is named after it admits 
of it, the term assigned cannot be the genus. 

Again, if what is more generally or equally gener- 

ally held to be the genus is not the genus, obviously 
neither is the term assigned the genus. ‘This common- 
place is useful especially when several things are 
clearly predicable of the species in the category of 
essence and no distinction has been made between 
them and we cannot say which of them is genus. 
For example, both ‘ pain’ and the ‘ conception of 
contempt’ are generally regarded as predicates of 
‘anger ’ in the category of essence ; for the angry 
man both feels pain and conceives that he is con- 
temned. The same inquiry is also applicable in the 
case of the species by means of a comparison with 
some other species ; for, if what is more generally 
or equally generally held to be in the assigned genus 
is not present in the genus, obviously neither could 
the species assigned be present in the genus. 

In destructive criticism, then, the above method (2) In con- 
should be employed ; but for constructive purposes See: 
the commonplace of seeing whether both the 
assigned genus and the species admit of the greater 
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degree is of no use; for, even though they both 
admit of it, there is nothing to prevent one not 
being the genus of the other. For both ‘ beautiful ’ 
and ‘white’ admit of the greater degree, and 
neither is the genus of the other. The comparison, 
however, of the genera and the species with one 
another is useful; for example, if A and B have 
equal claim to be regarded as genera, then, if one 
is a genus, so also is the other. Similarly, too, if 
the less degree is a genus, so also is the greater 
degree ; for example, if ‘ capacity ’ has more claim 
than ‘ virtue’ to be considered the genus of ‘ self 
control, and ‘virtue’ is the genus, so also is 
‘eapacity.. The same considerations will be sui- 
tably applied also to the species. For if A and B 
have equal claim to be regarded as species of the 
proposed genus, then, if one is a species, so also is 
the other ; also, if that which is less generally held 
to be a species, is a species, so also is that which is 
more generally held to be so. 

Further, for constructive purposes, you must (9) The 
examine whether the genus has been predicated eae 
in the category of essence of those things to which eee eee 
it has been assigned, in the case where the species essence. 
assigned is not a single species but there are several 
different species ; for then it will obviously be the 
genus. If, however, the species assigned is a single 
species, you must examine whether the genus is 
predicated in the category of essence of other 
species also ; for then, again, the result will be that 
it is predicated of several different species. 

Since some people hold that the differentia also (1) Method 
is predicated of the species in the category of guishing 


essence, the genus must be distinguished from the genus and 
differentia 
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differentia by the use of the elementary principles 
already mentioned, namely, (1) that the genus is 
more widely predicated than the differentia ; (2) that, 
in assigning the essence, it is more appropriate to 
state the genus than the differentia; for he who 
describes “ man ’ as an‘ animal ’ indicates his essence 
better than he who describes him as ‘ pedestrian ’ ; 
and (3) that the differentia always indicates a quality 
of the genus, whereas the genus does not describe a 
quality of the differentia ; for he who uses the term 
* pedestrian ’ describes a certain kind of animal, but 
he who uses the term ‘ animal’ does not describe a 
certain kind of ‘ pedestrian.’ 

This, then, is how the differentia must be dis- 
tinguished from the genus. Now, since it is generally 
held that, if that which is musical, in as much as it 
is musical, possesses a certain kind of knowledge, 
then also ‘ music’ is a kind of ‘ knowledge,’ and 
that if that which walks moves by walking, then 
‘ walking ’ is a kind of‘ motion ’—you should examine 
on the principle described above any genus in which 
you wish to confirm the presence of something ; for 
example, if you wish to confirm that ‘ knowledge ’ 
is a kind of ‘ belief,’ you must see whether the man 
who knows, in as much as he knows, believes; for 
then it is obvious that knowledge would be a kind 
of belief. And you must use the same method in 
the other cases of this kind. 

Further, since it is difficult to distinguish that 
which always accompanies a thing and is not con- 
vertible with it and to show that it is not its genus 
—if A always accompanies B whereas B does not 
always accompany A; for example, ‘ rest’ always 
accompanies ‘calm,’ and ° divisibility ’ accompanies 
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‘number, but the converse is not true (for the 
divisible is not always a number, nor is rest always 
a calm)—you should yourself deal with the matter 
on the principle that what always accompanies a 
thing is the genus whenever the other is not con- 
vertible with it ; but, when someone else makes the 
proposition, you should not admit it in every case. 
To this it may be objected that ‘ not-being ’ always 
accompanies ‘ that which is coming into being ’ (for 
that which is coming into being does not exist) and 
is not convertible with it (for what does not exist 
is not always coming into being), but that, never- 
theless, ‘ not-being ’ is not the genus of ‘ that which 
is coming into being,’ for ‘ not-being ’ has no species 
at all. 

Such, then, are the methods which must be 
followed in dealing with genus. 
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I. Wuetuer the attribute assigned is a property or (C) OF 


not must be examined on the following principles:  pgpry 
Property is assigned either essentially and per- (Hook V). 
e four 


manently or relatively and temporarily. Yor example, kinds of 
it is an essential property of man to be ‘ by nature Property. 
a civilized animal.’ A relative property may be 
exemplified by the relation of the soul to the body, — 
namely, that the former gives orders and the latter 

obeys. An example of a permanent property is that 

of God as ‘ an immortal living being,’ of a temporary 
property that of a particular man as ‘ walking about 

in a gymnasium.’ 

The assignment of a property relatively produces 
either two or four problems. If the disputant assigns 
it to one thing and denies it of another, two problems 
only arise ; for example, when it is stated as the pro- 
perty of a manin relation to a horse that he is a biped. 
For someone might argue that man is not a biped and 
that a horse is a biped ; by both these statements he 
would seek to remove the property. But if he assigns 
one of two attributes to each of two things and denies 
it of the other, there will be four problems; for 
example, when he says that the property of a man 
in relation to a horse is that one is a biped and the 
other a quadruped. For then it is possible to argue 
that man is not a biped and that it is his nature to be 
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a quadruped, and it is also open to him to argue that 
the horse is a biped and that it is not a quadruped. 
If he can prove any one of these statements, the 
proposed attribute is destroyed. 

An essential property is one which is assigned to 
something in contrast to everything else and sets a 
thing apart from everything else, for example, the 
property of man as ‘ a mortal living creature receptive 
of knowledge.’ A relative property is one which dis- 
tinguishes a thing not from everything else but from 
some specified thing ; for example, the property of 
virtue in relation to knowledge is that it is the nature 
of the former to come into being in a number of 
faculties, of the latter to come into being in the 
reasoning faculty only and in creatures possessing 
that faculty. A permanent property is one which is 
true at all times and never fails ; for example, that 
of a living creature that it is ‘ composed of soul and 
body.’ A temporary property is one which is true 
at a particular time and is not always a necessary 
accompaniment, for example, that of a particular 
man as ‘ walking about in the market-place.’ 

To assign a property to something relatively to 
something else is to assert a difference between them 
either universally and permanently or usually and 
in the majority of cases. As an example of a universal 
and permanent difference we may take the property 
of man in relation to a horse, that he is a biped ; for 
man is always and in every case a biped, whereas no 
horse is ever a biped. A difference which is found 
usually and in most cases is exemplified in the pro- 
perty possessed by the reasoning faculty in relation 
to the appetitive and spirited faculty, namely, that 
the former commands while the latter serves; for 
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neither does the reasoning faculty always command 
but is also sometimes commanded, nor is the appetitive 
and spirited faculty always commanded but also 
_ sometimes commands, when a man’s soul is depraved. 
| Of properties those which are most suitable for Suitability 
, . d of each of 
arguments are the essential and the permanent an 


the four 
the relative. For a relative property, as we have kinds of 


already said,* produces several problems ; for the ana 
problems which arise are necessarily either two or 
four in number and, therefore, the arguments which 
arise in connexion with them are several. The 
essential and the permanent can be discussed in 
relation to a number of things and can be observed 
in relation to several periods of time. The essential 
can be discussed in contrast with a number of things ; 
for the property’ must necessarily belong to it as 
contrasted with everything else that exists, and so, 
if the subject is not set apart by it in relation to 
everything else, the property cannot have been duly 
assigned. The permanent must be observed in rela- 
tion to many periods of time; for if it does not at 
present exist, or, if it has not existed in the past, or 
if it is not going to exist in the future, it will not be a 
property at all. On the other hand, we examine the 
temporary only in relation to what we call present 
time; there are not,therefore, many arguments about 
it, whereas a problem suitable for argument is one 
about which numerous good arguments may arise. 

What, then, has been called a relative property 
must be examined by means of the commonplaces 
about accident, to see whether it has happened to one 
thing but not to another; but permanent and essen- 
tial properties must be viewed on the principles which 
now follow. 
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II. First, you must see whether the property has Methods of 
been rightly or wrongly assigned. One criterion of ae 
the rightness or wrongness of its assignment is to property has 
see whether the property is stated in terms which are rectly 
less comprehensible or more comprehensible—in (nana : 
destructive criticism whether they are less compre- property 
hensible, in constructive argument whether they are ust Pe, 
more so. To prove that the terms are less compre- dent than 
hensible, one method is to see whether in general the ia 
property which your opponent assigns is less compre- 
hensible than the subject of which he has stated it 
to be the property ; for then the property will not 
have been rightly stated. For it is for the sake of 
comprehension that we introduce the property ; 
therefore it must be assigned in more comprehensible 
terms, for it. will thus be possible to understand it 
more adequately. For example, a man who has 
asserted that it is a property of ‘ fire’ ‘ to be very 
like the soul,’ in using the term ‘ soul’ has employed 
something which is less comprehensible than fire (for 
we know better what ‘ fire ’ is than what ‘ soul ’ is), 
and so it would not be a correct statement of the 
property of fire to say that it is “ very like the soul.’ 
Another method is to see whether the property is 
not more comprehensibly attributed to the sub- 
ject ; for not only ought the property to be more 
comprehensible than the subject, but it ought to be 
more comprehensible that it is attributed to the 
subject. For anyone who does not know whether 
it is an attribute of the subject, will also not know 
whether it is the attribute of that subject alone, so 
that, whichever of these two things occurs, the pro- 
perty becomes a matter of obscurity. For example, 

a man who has stated that it is a property of ‘ fire ’ 
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to be ‘that in which the soul by nature primarily 
exists has brought in a consideration which is less 
comprehensible than fire, by raising the question 
whether the soul exists in it and whether it exists in 
it primarily ; and so it could not have been rightly 
asserted as a property of fire that it is © that in which 
the soul by nature primarily exists.’ For constructive 
argument, on the other hand, you must see whether 
the property is stated in terms which are more com- 
prehensible and whether they are more compre- 
hensible in each of the two ways. For then the 
property will have been correctly stated in this 
respect ; for of the commonplaces used to support 
the correctness of the assignment, some will show that 
it is correctly assigned in this respect only, others 
that it is correctly assigned absolutely. For example, 
the man who has asserted as the property of a ‘ living 
creature ’ that it is ‘ possessed of sensation’ has both 
employed more comprehensible terms and made the 
property more comprehensible in each of the two 
ways ; and so to be * possessed of sensation’ would 
in this respect have been correctly assigned as a 
property of ‘ living creature.’ 

In the next place, for destructive argument, you (6) The 
must see whether any of the terms assigned in the 3f20ne"! 
property is employed in several senses, or whether the perty is 
whole expression also has more than one signification ; (1) vena 
for if so, the property will not have been correctly Lada ees 
stated. For example, since ‘ to be sentient ’ signifies significa- 
more than one thing, namely, (a) ‘ to be possessed of “°"* 
sensation ' and (6) ‘ to exercise sensation,’ ‘ to be by 
nature sentient ’ would not be correctly assigned as 
a property of * living creature.’ Therefore, one must 
not use as signifying property either a word or an 
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expression which is used with several meanings, 
because anything which has several meanings renders 
the statement obscure, since he who is about to argue 
is doubtful which of the various meanings his opponent 
is using ; for the property is assigned in order to 
promote understanding. Further, besides this, an 
opportunity is necessarily offered to refute those who 
assign the property in this way, by basing one’s 
syllogism on the irrelevant meaning of a term used 
in several senses. In constructive argument, on the 
other hand, you must see whether any of the terms 
or the expression as a whole does not bear more than 
one meaning ; for the property will then be correctly 
asserted in this respect. Tor example, since neither 
‘ body,’ nor ‘ that which most easily moves upwards,’ 
nor the whole expression made up by putting the 
two terms together has more than one meaning, it 
would be correct in this respect to assert that it is a 
property of fire that it is ‘ the body which most easily 
moves upwards.’ 

In the next place, for destructive criticism, you (2) If there 
must see whether the term to which your opponent fadous te- 
is assigning the property is used in several senses aeao et 
but no distinction has been made as to which of them” ” 
it is whose property he asserts it to be; for then the 
property will not have been correctly assigned. The 
reason for this is quite obvious from what has already 
been said; for the results must necessarily be the 
same. Tor example, since ‘knowledge of this’ 
signifies several different things—for it means (a) 
that it has knowledge, (b) that it uses knowledge, (c) 
that there is knowledge of it and (d) that there is use 
of the knowledge of it—no property of ‘ knowledge 
of this ’ could be correctly assigned unless it has been 
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definitely stated of which of these meanings the 
property is being asserted. [or constructive argu- 
ment one must see if that of which one is stating the 
property does not bear several meanings, but is one 
and single ; for then the property will be correctly 
stated in this respect. For example, since ‘ man ’ is 
used in only one sense, ‘ animal by nature civilized ’ 
would be correctly stated as a property in the case 
of “ man.’ 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (8) If the 
whether the same term has been used more than once #72 fer 
in describing the property; for, without it being than once in 
noticed, people often do this in describing properties, the pro- 
just as they do in definitions also. A property to Petty. 
which this has occurred will not be correctly stated ; 
for frequent repetition confuses the hearer, and this 
necessarily causes obscurity, and, besides, an impres- 
sion of nonsense is created. Repetition will be likely 
to occur in two ways ; firstly, when a man uses the 
same word more than once—for example, when he 
assigns to ‘fire’ the property of being ‘ the body 
which is lightest of bodies ’ (for he has used the word 
body more than once)—; secondly, when he puts 
definitions in place of words ; for instance if he were 
to assign to ‘ earth’ the property of being ‘ the sub- 
stance which most of all bodies tends by its nature 
to be carried downwards ’ and were then to replace 
‘bodies’ by ‘substances of a certain kind’; for 
‘body ’ and ‘ substance of a certain kind’ are one 
and the same thing. He will thus have repeated the 
term ‘substance,’ and so neither of the properties 
would be correctly stated. For constructive argu- 
ment, on the other hand, one must see whether he 
avoids using the same term more than once; for 
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then the property will have been correctly assigned 
in this respect. Tor example, he who has stated as 
a property of man that he is ‘a living creature re- 
ceptive of knowledge ’ has not used the same word 
more than once, and so the property of man would 
be in this respect correctly assigned. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (4) Ifthe 

whether he has assigned in the property any term eae 
which has a universal application, (for anything which universal 
does not distinguish the subject from any other“? 
things will be useless, but what is stated in properties, 
like what is stated in definitions, must make a dis- 
tinction) and so the property will not be correctly 
assigned. Tor example, he who has laid down as a 
property of ‘knowledge’ that it is ‘a conception 
which cannot be changed by argument, because it 
is one,’ has made use in the property of a term, 
namely, the ‘ one,’ of such a kind as to be universally 
applicable, and so the property of knowledge can- 
not have been correctly assigned. For constructive 
purposes, on the other hand, you must see if he has 
used, not a common term, but one which distinguishes 
the subject from something else ; for then the pro- 
perty will have been correctly assigned in this respect. 
For example, he who has said that ‘ the possession 
of a soul ’ is a property of ‘ living creature’ has not 
used any common term, and so ‘ the possession of a 
soul ’ would in this respect be correctly assigned as a 
property of ‘ living creature.’ 

Next, for destructive criticism, see whether your (5) If many 
opponent assigns more than one property to the same Properis 4 
thing without definitely stating that he is laying yo she ene 
down more than one ; for then the property will not mare Acting: 
have been correctly stated. For, just as in definitions 4- 
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also nothing more ought to be added beyond the 
expression which shows the essence, so too in pro- 
perties nothing ought to be assigned beyond the 
expression which makes up the property which is 
asserted ; for such a proceeding proves useless. For 
example, a man who has said that it is a property of 
‘ fire’ to be ‘the most subtle and lightest body’ has 
assigned more than one property (for it is true to 
predicate each of these terms of fire alone), and so 
‘the most subtle and lightest body ’ would not be 
correctly stated as a property of fire. For constructive 
argument, on the other hand, you must see if the 
properties which your opponent has assigned to the 
same thing are not several but he has assigned only 
one ; for then the property will be correctly stated 
in this respect. For example, a man who has said 
that it is a property of ‘ liquid ’ to be ‘ a body which 
can be induced to assume any shape ’ has assigned 
one thing and not more than one as its property, and 
so the property of liquid would in this respect be 
correctly stated. 

III. Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (6) If the 
whether he has introduced either the actual subject (Oth oon. 
whose property he is rendering or something be- aye ee 
longing to it; for then the property will not be property. 
correctly stated. For the property is assigned to 
promote understanding ; the subject, then, itself 
is as incomprehensible as ever, while anything that 
belongs to it is posterior to it and, therefore, not more 
comprehensible, and so the result of this method is 
not to understand the subject any better. For 
example, he who has said that it is a property of 
‘living creature ’ to be ‘a substance of which man 
is a species ’ has introduced something which belongs 
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to ‘ living creature,’ and so the property cannot be 
correctly stated. For constructive purposes you 
must see whether he avoids introducing either the 
subject itself or anything belonging to it; for then 
the property will be correctly stated in this respect. 
For example, he who has stated that it is a property 
of‘ living creature ’ to be ‘ composed of soul and body ’ 
has not introduced the subject itself nor anything 
which belongs to it, and so the property of living 
creature would in this respect have been correctly 
assigned. 

In the same manner inquiry must be made regard- (7) If the 
ing the other terms which do or do not make the the. ECE, 
subject more comprehensible. For destructive ingles 
criticism, you must see whether your opponent has clear than 
introduced anything either opposite to the subject ere aka 
or, in general, naturally simultaneous with it or property. 
posterior to it; for then the property will not be 
correctly stated. For the opposite of a thing is 
naturally simultaneous with it, and what is naturally 
simultaneous and what is posterior to a thing do 
not make it more comprehensible. For example, he 
who has said that it is a property of “ good’ to be 
‘that which is most opposed to bad ’ has introduced 
the opposite of * good,’ and so the property of * good ’ 
could not have been correctly assigned. For con- 
structive argument, on the other hand, you must see 
whether he has avoided introducing anything which is 
either opposite to the subject, or naturally simul- 
taneous with it, or posterior to it ; for then the pro- 
perty will have been correctly assigned in this respect. 

For example, he who has stated that it is a property 
of ‘ knowledge’ to be ‘the most trustworthy con- 
ception ’ has not introduced anything either opposite 
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to the subject, or naturally simultaneous with it, or 
posterior to it, and so the property of knowledge will 
be correctly stated in this respect. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see whether (8) If the 
he has assigned as a property something which does Ropeey 
not always accompany the subject but sometimes does not 

-7, always 
ceases to be a property ; for then the property will accompany 
not have been correctly asserted. For neither is the the subject. 
name of the subject necessarily true of that to which 
we find that the property belongs, nor will it neces- 
sarily not be applied to that to which we find that the 
property does not belong. Further, besides this, 
even when he has assigned the property, it will not 
be clear whether it belongs, since it is of such a kind 
as to fail ; and so the property will not be clear. For 
example, he who has stated that it is a property of 
‘living creature’ ‘sometimes to move and sometimes 
to stand still ° has assigned the kind of property which 
is sometimes not a property ; and so the property 
would not be correctly stated. For constructive 
argument, on the other hand, you must see if he has 
assigned what must of necessity always be a pro- 
perty ; for then the property will be correctly stated 
in this respect. For example, he who has stated that 
it is a property of * virtue ’ to be ‘ that which makes 
its possessor good ’ has assigned as a property that 
which always accompanies its subject, and so the 
property of virtue would have been correctly assigned 
in this respect. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (9) Ifthe 
whether, in assigning what is a property at the peopel gg 
moment, he has omitted to state definitely that he Drapersy 
is assigning what is a property at the moment ; for distinguish 
then the property will not be correctly stated. For, the time. 
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in the first place, any departure from custom needs 
to be definitely indicated, and men are usually 
accustomed to assign as property that which always 
accompanies the subject. Secondly, anyone who has 
not definitely laid down whether it was his intention 
to state what is a property at the moment, is obscure ; 
no pretext, therefore, should be given for criticism. 
For example, he who has stated that it is a property 
of a certain man to be sitting with someone, states 
what is a property at the moment, and so he would 
not have assigned the property correctly, since he 
spoke without any definite indication. For con- 
structive argument, you must see whether, in assign- 
ing what is a property at the moment, he stated 
definitely that he was laying down what was a pro- 
perty at the moment; for then the property will be 
correctly stated in this respect. For instance, he 
who has said that it is a property of a particular man 
to be walking about at the moment, has made this dis- 
tinction in his statement, and so the property would 
be correctly stated. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you should see 
whether the property which he has assigned is of 
such a kind that its presence is manifest only to 
sensation ; for then the property will not be correctly 
stated. For every object of sensation, when it passes 
outside the range of sensation, becomes obscure ; 
for it is not clear whether it still exists, because it is 
comprehended only by sensation. This will be true 
of such attributes as do not necessarily and always 
attend upon the subject. For example, he who has 
stated that it is a property of the sun to be ‘ the 
brightest star that moves above the earth’ has 
employed in the property something of a kind which 
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is comprehensible only by sensation, namely, ‘ moving 
above the earth’; and so the property of the sun 
would not have been correctly assigned, for it will 
not be manifest, when the sun sets, whether it is 
still moving above the earth, because sensation then 
fails us. For constructive argument, on the other 
hand, you must see whether the property which he 
has assigned is such that it is not manifest to the 
sensation, or, being sensible, obviously belongs of 
necessity to the subject ; for then the property will 
be in this respect correctly stated. For example, 
he who has stated that it is a property of ‘ surface ’ 
to be ‘ that which is the first thing to be coloured,’ 
has employed a sensible attribute, namely ‘to be 
coloured, but an attribute which obviously is always 
present, and so the property of ‘ surface’ will in this 
respect have been correctly assigned. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see 
whether he has assigned the definition as a property ; 
for then the property will not be correctly stated, for 
the property ought not to show the essence. Tor 
example, he who has said that it is a property of man 
to be ‘a pedestrian biped animal’ has assigned as 
a property of man that which signifies his essence, 
and so the man’s property will not have been correctly 
assigned. For constructive argument, on the other 
hand, you must see whether he has assigned as the 
property a predicate which is convertible with the 
subject but does not signify the essence ; for then 
the property will have been correctly assigned in this 
respect. lor example, he who has stated that it is 
a property of man to be‘ by nature a civilized animal ’ 
has assigned a property which is convertible with the 
subject but does not signify the essence ; and so the 
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property of man will have been correctly assigned 
in this respect. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (12) Ifthe 
whether he has assigned the property without placing alae | ie 
the subject in its essence ; for in properties, as in without 
definitions, the first term to be assigned ought to be eee 
the genus, and then, and not till then, the other gene sub- 
terms should be added and should distinguish the“ 
subject. The property, therefore, which is not 
stated in this manner will not have been correctly 
assigned. For example, he who has said that it is 
a property of ‘living creature ’ ‘ to possess a soul’ 
has not placed “ living creature ’ in its essence, and 
so the property of ‘living creature’ would not be 
correctly stated. For constructive argument, on the 
other hand, you must see if he has placed the subject, 
whose property he is assigning, in its essence and 
then adds the other terms; for then the property 
will have been correctly assigned in this respect. Vor 
example, he who has stated as a property of © man ’ 
that he is ‘ a living creature receptive of knowledge ’ 
has placed the subject in its essence and then assigned 
the property, and so the property of ‘man’ would be 
correctly stated in this respect. 

IV. It is by these methods, then, that examination Rules for 
should be made to see whether the property has been “stig | 
correctly or incorrectly assigned. Whether that term belongs 
which is asserted to be a property is really a property perty at all : 
or not a property at all, must be considered on the 
following principles ; for the commonplaces which 
confirm absolutely that the property is correctly 
stated will be the same as those which make it a 
property at all, and will, therefore, be included in the 
statement of them. 
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» 7.e. that of the subject. 
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First of all, then, for destructive criticism, you It is nota 

must look at each subject of which he has assigned Pe rit woes 
the property, and see whether it does not belong to not concur 
any of them, or whether it is not true in the particular individual. 
respect in question, or whether it is not a property 
of each of them as regards that of which he has 
assigned the property ; for then that which is stated 
to be a property will not be a property. Tor example, 
seeing that it is not true to say about a geometrician 
that he is ‘ not liable to be deceived by argument ’ 
(for he is deceived when a false figure is drawn), it 
could not be a property of a scientific man * not to 
be deceived by argument.’ For constructive pur- 
poses, on the other hand, you must see whether the 
property is true in every case and in the particular 
respect in question ; for then what is stated not to 
be a property will be a property. For example, seeing 
that ‘a living creature receptive of knowledge ’ is a 
true description of every man and true qua man, it 
would be a property of man to be ‘a living creature 
receptive of knowledge.’ The object of this common- 
place is, for destructive criticism, to see whether the 
description * is untrue of that of which the name ? 
is true, and whether the name is untrue of that of 
which the description is true; on the other hand, 
in constructive argument, the object is to see whether 
the description also is predicated of that of which the 
name is predicated, and whether the name also is 
predicated of that of which the description is predi- 
cated. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (d) If the 
whether the description is not asserted of that of descuption 


which the name is asserted, and if the name is not serted of 


asserted of that of which the description is asserted ; a 
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for then the property which is stated will not be a name is 
property. For example, since a ‘living creature tee 
which partakes of knowledge ’ is true of “ God’ but versa. 
“man ’ is not predicated of * God,’ a ‘ living creature 
which partakes of knowledge’ would not be a 
property of man. For constructive argument, on 

the other hand, you must see whether the name also 

is predicated of that of which the description is 
predicated, and whether the description also is pre- 
dicated of that of which the name is predicated ; for 

then that which is asserted not to be a property will 

be a property. For example, since ‘ living creature ’ 

is true of that of which ‘ possessing a soul’ is true, 

and ‘ possessing a soul ’ is true of that of which ‘ living 
creature ’ is true, ‘ possessing a soul’ would be a 
property of ‘ living being.’ 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (¢) If the 
whether he has assigned the subject as a property (Ut . 
of that which is said to be ‘ in the subject ’; for then the pro- 
what is stated to be a property will not be a property. >” 
For example, he who has assigned ‘ fire’ as a pro- 
perty of ‘the body consisting of the most subtle 
particles, has assigned the subject as a property of 
its predicate, and so ‘ fire ’ could not be a property 
of “ the body consisting of the most subtle particles.’ 

The subject will not be a property of that which is 
in the subject for this reason, namely, that the same 
thing will then be the property of a number of specifi- 
cally different things. For a number of specifically 
different things belong to the same thing, being 
asserted to belong to it alone, of all of which the 
subject will be a property, if one states the property 
in this manner. For constructive argument, on the 
other hand, you must see whether he assigned what 
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is in the subject as a property of the subject ; for 
then what is stated not to be a property will be a 
property, if it is predicated only of those things of 
which it has been asserted to be the property. Tor 
example, he who has said that it is a property of 
‘earth’ to be ‘ specifically the heaviest body’ has 
assigned as a property of the subject something which 
is asserted of that thing alone, and it is predicated 
as the property; and so the property of ‘ earth’ 
would be correctly stated. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (d) If that 
whether he assigned the property as something of RS see4 
which the subject partakes ; for then that which is perty which 

. . gs to 
stated to be a property will not be a property. Tor the subject 
that which belongs because the subject partakes of #3 dit 
it is a contribution to its essence, and, as such, would 
be a differentia attributed to some one species. For 
example, he who has said that it is a property of 
‘man’ to be a ‘ pedestrian biped ’ has assigned the 
property as something of which the subject partakes, 
and so ‘ pedestrian biped ’ could not be a property 
of ‘man.’ For constructive argument, on the other 
hand, you must see whether he has failed to assign the 
property as something of which the subject partakes, 
or as showing the essence, the subject being con- 
vertible ; for then what is stated not to be a property 
will be a property. For example, he who has stated 
that it is a property of ‘ living creature’ to be ‘ natu- 
rally possessed of sensation ’ has assigned a property 
neither as partaken of by the subject nor as showing 
its essence, the subject being convertible ; and so 
to be ‘ naturally possessed of sensation ’ would be a 
property of ‘ living creature.’ 


Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (e) If that 
is assigned 
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whether the property cannot possibly belong simul- as a pro- 
taneously but must belong as something posterior or RU Yor" 
prior to that to which the name belongs ; for then Posterior i 
that which is stated to be a property will not bea 
property, that is to say, it will be either never or 

not always a property. Tor example, since it is pos- 

sible for ‘ walking through the market-place ’ to be 

an attribute of something as both prior and posterior 

to the attribute ‘ man,’ ‘ walking through the market- 

place ’ could not bg a property of * man,’ that is to 

say, it would be either never or not always a property. 

For constructive argument you must see whether the 
property always belongs of necessity simultaneously, 

being neither a definition nor a differentia ; for then 

what is stated not to be a property will be a property. 

For example, ‘ animal receptive of knowledge ’ al- 

ways belongs of necessity simultaneously with ‘man’ 

and is neither a differentia nor a definition, and so 

‘ animal receptive of knowledge ’ would be a property 

of ‘ man.’ 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see whether (f) If the 
the same thing fails to beja property of things which Eee 
are the same as the subject, in so far as they are the hee 
same; for then what is stated to be a property Will Ob samo things, 
bea property. lor example, since it is not a property need eens 
of an object of pursuit ’ to ‘ appear good to certain same. 
people,’ neither could it be a property of an ‘ object 
of choice’ to ‘appear good to certain people’ ; 
for ‘ object of pursuit ’ and ‘ object of choice ’ are the 
same thing. [or constructive argument, on the 
other hand, you must see whether the same thing is 
a property of something which is the same as the 
subject, in so far as it is the same ; for then what is 


stated not to be a property will be a property. For 
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is Plato, Republic iv. 435 8 ff. 


» i.e. there are many pedestrian quadrupeds besides the 
horse, but man is the only pedestrian biped. 
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example, since it is said to be a property of * man,’ 
qua man, ‘ to possess a tripartite soul,’ * it would also 
be a property of ‘ mortal,’ gua mortal, “ to possess a 
tripartite soul.’ This commonplace is useful also in 
dealing with an accident ; for the same things must 
necessarily belong or not belong to the same things 
in so far as they are the same. 

Next, for destructive criticism you must see q) If the 

whether the property of things which are the same Pypperty of 
in kind are not always the same in kind ; for then which are 
neither will that which is stated to be a property be glories 
a property of the proposed subject. For example, ne 
since man and horse are the same in kind and it is not the same. 
always a property of a horse to stand still of his own 
accord, neither could it be a property of a man to 
move of his own accord, since to stand still and to 
move of one’s own accord are the same in kind and 
have occurred in as much as each of them is an animal. 
For constructive argument, on the other hand, you 
must see whether the property of things which are 
the same in kind is always the same ; for then what 
is stated not to be a property will be a property. lor 
example, since it is a property of “man” to be a 
‘ pedestrian biped,’ it would also be a property of 
‘ bird ’ to be a ‘ winged biped ’ ; for each of these is 
the same in kind, in as much as ‘ man’ and ‘ bird ’ 
are the same, being species falling under the same 
genus, namely ‘animal,’ while * pedestrian’ and 
‘winged’ are the same, being differentiae of the 
genus, namely ‘ animal.’ This commonplace is mis- 
leading when one of the properties mentioned belongs 
to one species only, while the other belongs to many, 
as, for instance, ‘ pedestrian quadruped.’ ? 


Now, since ‘same’ and ‘ different’ have several (A) If what 
is the pro- 
a A 
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meanings, it is a difficult task with a sophistical perty of the 
c : subject 

opponent to assign the property of some one thing alone is not 
taken by itself. For that which belongs to something (he Property 
to which an accident is attached will also belong to to an acci- 
the accident taken with the subject to which it is dent and. 
attached. For example, what belongs to ‘man’ 

will also belong to ‘ white man,’ if there is a white 

man, and what belongs to ‘ white man’ will also 

belong to ‘man.’ One might, therefore, misrepre- 

sent the majority of properties by making the subject 

one thing when taken by itself and another thing 

when taken with its accident, saying, for example, 

that ‘man’ is one thing and ‘ white man’ another 

thing, and, further, by making a difference between 

the state and that which is described in the terms of 

the state. For that which belongs to the state will 

belong also to that which is described in the terms 

of the state, and that which belongs to what is 
described in the terms of the state will belong also 

to the state. For example, since the condition of 

a scientist is described in the terms of his science, 

it cannot be a property of ‘science’ to be ‘ proof 
against the persuasion of argument,’ for then the 
scientist also. will be ‘ proof against the persuasion of 
argument.’ For constructive purposes you should 

say that that to which the accident belongs is not 
absolutely different from the accident taken with that 

to which it is accidental, but is called ‘ other than it ’ 
because their kind of being is different ; for it is not 

the same thing for a ‘ man’ to be a ‘ man’ and for 

a ‘ white man’ to be a ‘ white man.’ Further, you 

should look at the inflexions, maintaining that the 
scientist is not ‘ that which’ but ‘ he who’ is proof 

against the persuasion of argument, while Science is 
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~ \ @ > \ e 3 , W > 
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‘ A ~ > lA \ \ 4 
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A 4 ~ 
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by \ ~ > 1h 4 
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oT a) v4 , e > ” ~ “Av ¢€ 
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~ 4 Y > \ ~ ~ 
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\ # oA A A ~ > ” Ww 
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de Tod mpwrov OAs, Kat tot Kar’ dAdo KaTHyo- 


* Scientist being masculine and Science feminine in Greek. » 
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not ‘ that which’ but ‘she who’ ® is proof against 
the persuasion of argument; for against the man 
who uses every kind of objection, you should use 
every kind of opposition. 

V. Next, for destructive criticism, you should see Various 
whether your opponent, while he intends to assign ie 
to the subject an attribute which naturally belongs, pronorition : 
expresses himself in such language as to signify one whether an 
which always belongs ; for then that which is stated 2{tibute. 
to be a property would seem to be subverted. [*or longs natu- 
example, he who has said that “ biped ’ is a property aaa 
of man intends to assign an attribute which belongs ‘Ways 
by nature, but, by the language which he uses, er 
signifies an attribute which always belongs; and 
so‘ biped ’ could not be a property of man, since every 
man is not in possession of two feet. For constructive 
purposes, on the other hand, you must see whether 
he intends to assign as a property that which belongs 
by nature and signifies this by the language which 
he uses ; for then the property will not be subverted 
in this respect. For example, he who assigns as a 
property of man that he is ‘ an animal receptive of 
knowledge ’ both has the intention and succeeds in 
signifying by his language the property which belongs 
by nature, and so‘ an animal receptive of knowledge ’ 
cannot be subverted in this respect on the ground 
that it is not a property of man. 

Further, it is a difficult task to assign the property [Note on 
of such things as are described primarily in the terms cae ve 
of something else or primarily in themselves ; for if yeneOnne 

: 3 ; : ; ings 
you assign a property of that which is described in which are 
the terms of something else, it will be true also of that filed 3s 


which is primary ; whereas if you state it of some- primarily 


thing which is primary, it will also be predicated of nae 
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, = oA , > , ” 
pyOyncerar. olov e€av pév tis emdaveias tdvov 
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“~ > 

Bevcerar TO Kexyp@oba, e€av d5€ owpyaTos, Kal 
, A e a 
Kat empavetas KaTnyopyOyceTat. wate od Kal? od 

6 Adyos, Kal Tovvoua adAnfevoerat. 
U 3 > > # ~ 3Q 7 e > AN A \ 
LupPaiver 6 ev evios TOV itu ws emt TO TOA 
yiveobat TW dpapTiay Tapa TO py) dtopileoBax 
T@s Kal Tivwy TiOnar TO LOLOV. dmavres yap em 
xYetpotow arrodiddvat TO tdtov 4 TO dae Urdp- 

4 \ 
yov, Kabamep avOpwrov To Simovuv, 7 TO brapxov, 
Kabarep avOpwmov twos 76 TétTapas SaKxrvAovs 
4 
exew, 7 elder, Kabamrep mupos TO AEeTTOMEpéoTa- 
Tov, 9 amdds, Kabdzrep Cwov TO chy, 7 Kar 
GAAo, Kabamep Wuyis To dpovipov, 7) ws 0 Tpa- 
TOV, Kabamep AoytoriKot TO Ppovipov, 7 ws 7@ 
> , A , 

exe, Kabamep emioTHpovos TO apeTaTELoTOV bT0 
Adyou (ovdeév yap ETEpov 7 TH EXE TL €oTaL a- 

A 4, 43 “~ if 
peTatretoros bo Adyov), 7 TH ExecOat, Kalldmep 
, 3 ~ 
ETLOTHUNS TO apeTameratov iro Adyov, 7 TO 

, 4 ? A 9 , 3 , 

petéexec0a, Kabamep Caov To atobavecba (aicba- 
‘ 4 ‘ ” e ” 3 ‘ 
verat prev yap Kat aAXdo 7, olov avOpwros, aAAa 
9 ~ 
petéxwv" 46 TovTov’ atolaverat), 7 TH pwetéyxewv, 
Kabamep tod Twos Cwov to Chv. pn mpoabeis 
Ss , e , , 9 
pev ovv TO dvoet apapTaver, SidTL eEvdéxeTaL TO 
4 A , > f 
g@voet UTapYov py vTapxye exem W@W dudoet 
1 Reading peréywy for peréxov. 
2 Reading rovrov for rotro. 


¢ 7.e. ‘ surface ’ will not be applicable to everything which 
can be described as * coloured,’ since a body is coloured but 
is not a surface. ‘ Body ’ will not be applicable to everything 
which can be described as ‘ coloured,’ since a surface is 
coloured but is not a body. 
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that which is described in the terms of something else: sor primarily 
For example, if one assigns ‘ coloured ’ as a property pie 
of ‘ surface,’ “ coloured ’ will also be true of * body,’ 
but if one assigns it as a property of * body,’ it will 
also be predicated of * surface,’ so that the name also 
will not be true of that of which the description is 
true.® 

With some properties it usually happens that an (4) Observe 
error arises from lack of a definite statement how Whether the 
and of what the property is stated. Il’or everyone subject of 
attempts to assign as the property of a thing either peri cae 
that which belongs by nature, as ‘ biped ’ belongs Go, acura tely 
man, or that which actually belongs, as “ possessing 
four fingers ’ belongs to a particular man, or specifi- 
cally, as ‘consisting of the most subtle particles * 
belongs to ‘fire,’ or absolutely, as ‘life’ belongs 
to ‘ living creature,’ or in virtue of something else, 
as ‘ prudence ’ belongs to the ‘ soul,’ or primarily, as 
‘ prudence’ belongs to the ‘faculty of reason,’ or 
owing to something being in a certain state, as ‘ proof 
against the persuasion of argument’ belongs to the 
‘scientist ’ (for it is only because he is in a certain 
state that he will be © proof against the persuasion 
of argument’), or because it is a state possessed 
by something, as ‘ proof against the persuasion of 
argument’ belongs to ‘science,’ or because it is par- 
taken of, as ‘ sensation ’ belongs to ‘ living creature ’ 
(for something else also possesses sensation, e.g. 
“man, but he does so because he already partakes 
of ‘living creature ’), or because it partakes of some- 
thing, as ‘life’ belongs to a particular ‘ living 
creature.’ A man, therefore, errs if he does not add 
the words ‘ by nature,’ for it is possible for that which 
belongs by nature not actually to belong to that to 
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4 A 4 aA “ ” “A ~ Bg A 
mpoeimas de SudTt TH Exew 1 TH exeoIat TO 
idtov amodddwKe, SidTt ovK EoTaL tovov- dardap£er 
4 2A A “ ” @ b) 5 OM A ” “~ 
yap, eav pev TH exeo8ar amrodid0@ TO tdtov, TH 
” oA \ ~ v7 “ b 4 / 
exovTt, eav d€ TH ExovTL, TH Exowevw, Kalarep 
\ > 4 € A } on > / bs ~ 
TO apeTarretorov bio Adyou THs emoTHUNS H TOO 


~ 


> , A yw A / A 
emuaTHpovos TeHeyv tdtov. jun TMpoconpynvas bé TO 
ld wv ~ 4 Ld \ ” A 
petéxery 7 TO preTéxyeoOar, ort Kal adAdots Tiolv 
e , A ” 3A A A ~ 4 
dmapfes TO totov' eav prev yap TH peréxecbar 
> “~ a , dA A “ , 
am00@, Tots peTtéxovow, eav 5é€ TH peréxeuy, 
a , / > A \ , v 
Tois preTeyopevois, Kabdmep ef Tod Twos Cwou 7 
~ , A ral 
Tob Cobov rifein TO Cv idstov. pr) StacteiAas dé 
A ~ Ww @ e A / € 4 ~ e \ ~ 
TO T@ Ele, OTL Evil pdvm bape: THV Vio TobTO 
1 Reading éxeivw for éxetvo with Waitz. 
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which it belongs by nature ; for example, it belongs 
to man by nature to possess two feet. He also errs 
if he does not state definitely that he is assigning 
what actually belongs, because it will not always 
belong, as it now does, to that particular subject, 
for example, the man’s possession of four fingers. He 
also errs if he has not made it clear that he is stating 
it as being primary or as being called as it is in virtue 
of something else, because then the name also will 
not be true of that of which the description is true, for 
example ‘ coloured ’ whether assigned as a property 
of ‘ surface ’ or of ‘ body.’ He also errs if he has not 
stated beforehand that he has assigned the property 
because something is in a certain state or because it 
is possessed by something as a state ; for then it will 
not be a property. lor if he assigns the property as 
a state possessed by something, it will belong to that 
which possesses the state, while, if he assigns it to the 
possessor of the state, it will belong to the state which 
is possessed, as ‘ proof against the persuasion of 
argument ’ when assigned as a property of ‘ science ’ 
or of the ‘ scientist.’ He also errs if he has not signi- 
fied in addition that he assigns the property because 
the subject partakes of, or is partaken of by, some- 
thing, since then the property will belong to some 
other things also. For if he assigns it because it is 
partaken of, it will belong to the things which par- 
take of it, while if he assigns it because the subject 
partakes of it, it will belong to the things partaken 
of, for example, if ‘ life’ be stated to be a property 
of a particular ‘ living creature ’ or merely of ‘ living 
creature.’ He also errs if he has not distinguished 
the property as belonging specifically, because then 
it will belong to one only of those things which come 
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A “A A fh A 
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> “~ 9 > 4 bl A 4 A ” 3 > 
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1 Reading 76 7@ with D. 
2 Reading rovovrov with AB. 
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under the term of which he is stating the property ; 
for the superlative degree belongs to one only of 
them, for example, ‘ lightest’ when used of ‘ fire.’ 
Sometimes also he has erred even when he has added 
the word ‘ specifically’; for the things mentioned 
will have to be of one species when “ specifically ’ is 
added ; but this does not occur in some cases, for 
example, in the case of ‘ fire.’ For there is not one 
species only of fire, since a burning coal, a flame and 
light are different in species, though each of them is 
‘fire.’ It is necessary when ‘ specifically ’ is added 
that there should not be a species other than that 
stated, for the reason that the property mentioned 
will belong to some things in a greater and to others 
in a less degree, for example ‘consisting of the 
subtlest particles ° as applied to ‘fire’; for light 
consists of subtler particles than a burning coal or a 
flame. But this ought not to occur unless the name 
is predicated in a greater degree of that of which the 
description is true to a greater degree ; otherwise the 
name will not be truer when applied to that of which 
the description is truer. Further, besides this, the 
same thing will happen to be the property both of 
that which possesses it absolutely and of that which 
possesses it in the highest degree in that which 
possesses it absolutely, as in the case of ‘ consisting 
of the subtlest particles’ when used of ‘ fire’; for 
this same thing will be a property of ‘light,’ for 
‘ light ’ “ consists of the subtlest particles.’ If, there- 
fore, someone else assigns the property in this 
manner, one ought to argue against it, but one ought 
not oneself to give an opening for this objection, but 
one ought to define in what manner one is stating 
the property immediately when one is stating it. 
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> ? > > A \ \ rf , > \ e A 
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t Reading avroé for atré. 
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Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (c) Observe 
whether your opponent has stated a thing itself as Hit ieet” 
a property of itself; for then what is stated to be a 1s assigned 

as its own 

property will not be a property. For a thing itself property. 
always shows its own essence, and that which shows 

the essence is not a property but a definition. For 
example, a man who has said that ‘ decorous’ is a 
property of ‘ beautiful ’ has assigned the thing itself 

as its own property (for ‘ beautiful ’ and * decorous ’ 

are the same thing), and so ‘ decorous ’ cannot be a 
property of ‘ beautiful.’ For constructive argument 

you must see whether, though he has not assigned 

the thing itself as a property of itself, he has neverthe- 

less stated a convertible predicate ; for then what 

has been stated not to be the property will be the 
property. For example, a man who has stated that 

‘ animate substance ’ is a property of ‘ living creature,’ 
though he has not stated that the thing itself is a 
property of itself, has nevertheless assigned a con- 
vertible predicate, and so ‘ animate substance ’ would 

be a property of * living creature.’ 

Next, in dealing with things which have like parts, (a) Observe 
for destructive criticism you must see whether the Bee: mn 
property of the whole is untrue of the part or if the which con- 
property of the part is not predicated of the whole ; Seuitar 
for then what is stated to be a property will not be Parts, the 

property of 
a property. This may happen in some cases ; for the whole 
a man might, in dealing with things which have like ea 
parts, assign a property sometimes looking at the or that of 
whole and sometimes directing his attention to what ne ere 
is predicated of a part; and so in neither case will cated of the 
the property have been correctly assigned. For : 
example, in the case of the whole, the man who has 


said that it is a property of ‘sea’ to be ‘ the greatest 
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1 Omitting 77s before y7s with Waitz. 
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mass of salt-water ’ has stated the property of some- 
thing which has like parts, but he has assigned an 
attribute of such a kind that it is not true of the part 
(for a particular sea is not ‘the greatest mass of salt- 
water’), and so ‘the greatest mass of salt-water ’ 
could not be a property of ‘sea.’ So too in the case 
of the part; for example, the man who has stated 
that ‘ respirable ’ is a property of ‘ air’ has asserted 
the property of something which has like parts, but 
has assigned an attribute of such a kind that it is true 
of some air but is not predicable of the whole (for the 
whole air is not respirable), and so‘ respirable ’ could 
not be a property of the air. For constructive argu- 
ment, on the other hand, you must see whether, while 
it is true of each of the things which have like parts, it 
is a property of them taken as a whole; for then 
what is stated not to be a property will be a property. 
For example, while it is true of all earth that it is 
carried naturally downwards, and this is also a pro- 
perty of a certain portion of earth as forming part of 
‘the earth,’ it would be a property of ‘ earth’ ‘ to be 
carried naturally downwards.’ 

VI. Next, you must examine on the basis of Rules 
opposites and, in the first place, of contraries and, for (yun Jom 
destructive criticism, see whether the contrary of the modes of _ 
term fails to be a property of the contrary subject ; (ly we 
for then neither will the contrary of the former be a Paty op- 
property of the contrary of the latter. For example, 
since injustice is contrary to Justice, and the greatest 
evil is contrary to the greatest good, but it is not a 
property of ‘ justice ’ to be ‘ the greatest good,’ then 
the ‘ greatest evil’ would not be a property of ‘ in- 
justice.’ For constructive argument, on the other 
hand, you must see whether the contrary is a pro- 
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perty of the contrary ; for then the contrary too of 
the former will be a property of the contrary of the 
latter. For example, since ‘evil’ is contrary to 
‘ good ’ and ‘ object of avoidance ’ contrary to ‘ object 
of choice,’ and ‘ object of choice’ is a property of 
‘good, ‘ object of avoidance ’ would be a property 
of ‘ evil.’ 

Secondly, you must examine on the basis of relative (2) Relative 
opposites, and see, for destructive criticism, whether °PP?°!4- 
one correlative of the term fails to be the property of 
the correlatives of the subject; for then neither will 
the correlative of the former be a property of the 
correlative of the latter. For example, ‘ double ’ is 
described as relative to ‘ half,’ and ‘ exceeding ’ to 
‘exceeded, but “ exceeding’ is not a property of 
‘double,’ and so ‘exceeded’ could not be a property 
of ‘ half.” For constructive argument on the other 
hand you must see whether the correlative of the 
property is a property of the correlative of the sub- 
ject; for then too the correlative of the former will 
be a property of the correlative of the latter. For 
example, ‘ double’ is described as relative to ‘ half,’ 
and the proportion 2:1 as relative to the proportion 
1 : 2, and it is a property of ‘ double ’ to be in the pro- 
portion of 2:1 it would, therefore, be a property of 
‘half’ to be in the proportion of 1 : 2. 

Thirdly, for destructive criticism, you must see (3) The 
whether what is described in the terms of a state (A) Opposition 
is not a property of the state (B), for then neither and us 
will what is described in the terms of the privation *"°"" 
(of A) be a property of the privation (of B). Also, 
if what is described in the terms of a privation (of A) 
is not a property of the privation (of B), neither will 
what is described in the terms of the state (A) be a 
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* It is not a property of deafness, because it can also be 
predicated of, for example, blindness. 
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property of the state (B). For example, since 

‘ absence of sensation ’ is not predicated as a property 

of deafness,’ * neither would ‘ sensation’ be a pro- 

perty of ‘hearing.’ For constructive argument, on 

the other hand, you must see whether what is de- 
scribed in the terms of a state (A) is a property of 

the state (B); for then what is described in the 

terms of a privation (of A) will be a property of the 
privation (of B). And, again, if what is described in 

the terms of a privation (of A) is a property of the 
privation (of B), then, too, what is described in the 

term of the state (A) will be a property of the state 

(B). For example, since ‘to see’ is a property of 
‘vision,’ in as far as we possess ‘ vision,’ ‘inability 

to see’ would be a property of ‘blindness,’ in as 

much as we do not possess vision, though it is our 
nature to possess it. 

Next, you must argue from affirmations and nega- (4) Con- 

tion, and first from the predicates themselves. This '@dictory 


commonplace is useful only for destructive criticism. applied to 

For example, you must see whether the affirmation ae 

or the attribute predicated affirmatively is a property 

of the subject ; for then neither the negation nor the 

attribute predicated negatively will be a property of 

the subject. Also, if the negation or the attribute 

predicated negatively is a property of the subject, 

then neither the affirmation nor the attribute predi- 

cated affirmatively will be a property of the subject. 

For example, since ‘ animate ’ is a property of ‘ living 

creature,’ ‘not animate’ could not be a property of it. 
Secondly, you must argue from the things which (5) Con- 

are predicated or not predicated and from the sub- (OCceey 

jects of which they are or are not predicated, and, @pplied 
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predicate is not a property of the affirmative subject ; and sub- 
for then neither will the negative predicate be a pro- 1° 
perty of the negative subject. Alsoif the negative pre- 
dicate fails to be a property of the negative subject, 
neither will the affirmative predicate be a property 
of the affirmative subject. Tor example, since ‘ living 
creature ’ is not a property of ‘man,’ neither could 
‘ not-living-creature " be a property of ‘ not-man.’ 
Again, if ‘ not-living-creature’ appears not to be a 
property of ‘not-man,’ neither will ‘living creature ’ 
be a property of ‘man.’ For constructive argument, 
on the other hand, you must see whether the affirma- 
tive predicate is a property of the affirmative subject ; 
| for then, too, the negative predicate will be a pro- 
perty of the negative subject. And if the negative 
predicate is a property of the negative subject, the 
affirmative predicate also will be a property of the 
affirmative subject. lIor example, since ‘ not to live’ 
is a property of a ‘not-living-creature,’ ‘to live’ 
would be a property of ‘living-creature,’ and, if ‘ to 
live " appears to be a property of ‘ living-creature,’ 
‘not-to-live ’ will appear to be a property of ‘ not- 
living-creature.’ 
Thirdly, you must argue from the subjects them- (6) Con- 
selves and, for destructive criticism, see whether the ray 


opposition 
property assigned is a property of the affirmative arr 
subject ; for then the same thing will not be a pro- only. 
perty of the negative subject also. And if the pro- 

perty assigned is a property of the negative subject, 

it will not be a property of the affirmative subject. 

For example, since ‘ animate ‘is a property of ‘ living- 
creature, ‘animate’ could not be a property of ‘not- 
living-creature.’ Tor constructive argument, you 


must see whether the property assigned fails to be a 
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« A BCD are members of one division which have corre- 
sponding predicates abcd. If any one of 6, c or d is a pro- 
perty of any one of B, C or D other than that to which it 
corresponds, then a cannot be a property of A. 

> It has been alleged that a is not a property of A ; but, 
if b, c and d are properties respectively of B, C and D, then 
a must be a property of A. 
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property of the affirmative subject ; for, if it is not 
a property of the affirmative subject, it would be a 
property of the negative subject. But this common- 
place is misleading ; for an affirmative term is not 
a property of a negative subject, nor a negative term 
of a positive subject ; for an affirmative term does 
not belong to a negative subject at all, while a 
negative term does belong to an affirmative subject, 
but not as a property. 

Next, you can take the opposite members of corre- Rules 

sponding divisions and see, for destructive criticism, 7a" s7om 
whether no member of one division is a property of ordinate 
any opposite member of the other division ; for then eee a 
: neither will the term stated be a property of that of 
which it is stated to be a property.? For example, 
since ‘sensible living creature’ is a property of none 
of the other living creatures, ‘intelligible living 
creature ’ could not be a property of God. For 
constructive argument, on the other hand, you must 
see whether any one of the other opposite members 
is a property of each of the opposite members ; for 
then the remaining one too will be a property of that 
of which it has been stated not to be a property. 
For example, since it is a property of * prudence ’ to 
be ‘in itself naturally the virtue of the reasoning 
faculty,’ then, if each of the other virtues is treated 
similarly, it would be the property of ‘ temperance ’ 
to be ‘in itself naturally the virtue of the appetitive 
faculty.’ 

VII. Next, you can take the inflexions and see, Rules 
for destructive criticism, whether one inflexion fails bit ala 
to be a property of another inflexion; for then fezions. 
neither will one changed inflexion be a property of 
the other changed inflexion. [Tor example, since 
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¢ The datives here used cannot be satisfactorily rendered 
in English. They can be expressed in Latin; Pacius renders: 
‘homini proprium est dici pedestri bipedi.’ 

> Cf. 114 b 6 ff. 
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‘honourably’ is not a property of ‘justly,’ neither 
could ‘honourable’ be a property of ‘just.’ For 
constructive argument, you must see whether one 
inflexion is a property of the other inflexion ; for then 
one changed inflexion will be a property of the other 
changed inflexion. For example, since ‘ pedestrian 
biped’ is a property of ‘man,’ the description * of 
pedestrian biped’ would be the property ‘ of man.’ ¢ 
You must examine the inflexions not only in the 
actual term assigned but also in its opposites, as has 
been said in the earlier commonplaces also,’ and, 
for destructive criticism, see whether the inflexion of 
one opposite fails to be a property of the inflexion 
of the other opposite; for then neither will the 
changed inflexion of one opposite be a property of 
the changed inflexion of the other opposite. For 
example, since ‘ well’ is not a property of ‘justly,’ 
neither could ‘badly’ be a property of ‘ unjustly.’ 
For constructive argument, you must see whether 
the inflexion of one opposite is a property of the 
inflexion of the other opposite ; for then the changed 
inflexion of one opposite will be also a property of 
the changed inflexion of the other opposite. For 
example, since ‘best’ is a property of ‘the good,’ 
‘worst’ also would be a property of ‘ the bad.’ 

Next, you must argue from things which stand in (6) From 
a similar relation, and, for destructive criticism, see Art og 
whether an attribute which is similarly related fails @sserted to 

. ie . € a pro- 

to be a property of the similarly related subject ; perty. 
for then neither will that which is related like the 
former be a property of that which is related like the 
latter. For example, since the builder stands in a 
similar relation for the production of a house to that 
in which the doctor stands for the production of 
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@ Tet a and b be identically related to A; if A is nota 
property of a, neither will it be a property of 6. 

> If A is a property of a, it cannot be a property of 6, 
because the same thing cannot be a property of more than 
one subject. 
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health, but it is not a property of a doctor to produce 
health, it would not be a property of a builder to 
produce a house. For constructive argument, you 
must see whether a similarly related attribute is a 
property of the similarly related subject ; for then 
an attribute which is related like the former will be 
a property of a subject which is related like the latter. 
For example, since a doctor stands in a similar rela- 
tion as productive of health to that in which a trainer 
stands as productive of good condition, and it is a 
property of the trainer to be productive of good 
condition, it would be a property of the doctor to be 
productive of health. 

Next, you must argue from things which stand in (¢) From 
identical relations and see, for destructive criticism, “/mily of 
whether what is identically related to two things fails abet eae 
to be a property of one of these things, for then it will and two 
not be the property of the other either *; but if what *ets. 
is identically related to two things is a property of 
one of them, it will not be a property of that of which 
it is stated to be a property.’ For example, since 
prudence is identically related to the honourable and 
the disgraceful, since it is a knowledge of each of 
them, and it is not a property of prudence to be a 
knowledge of the honourable, it would not be a pro- 
perty of prudence to be a knowledge of the disgrace- 
ful. But if a knowledge of the honourable is a 
property of prudence, a knowledge of the disgraceful 
could not be a property of prudence ; for it is im- 
possible for the same thing to be a property of more 
than one thing. For constructive argument this 
commonplace is of no use; for what is identically 
related is one thing brought into comparison with 
more than one thing. 
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Next, for destructive criticism, you must see 
whether the predicate which is said ‘to be’ is not a 
property of the subject which is said ‘to be’; for 
then neither will the predicate which is said ‘to be 
destroyed ’ be a property of the subject which is said 
‘to be destroyed,’ nor will the predicate which is 
said ‘to be becoming’ be a property of the subject 
which is said ‘ to be becoming.’ For example, since it 
is not the property of man to be an animal, neither 
could “becoming an animal’ be a property of ‘ be- 
coming a man’; nor could the ‘destruction of an 
animal’ be a property of the ‘ destruction of a man.’ 
In the same way you must make the assumption from 
‘ becoming’ to ‘ being’ and ‘being destroyed,’ and 
from ‘ being destroyed’ to ‘ being’ and ‘ becoming,’ 
by the process of argument just described from 
‘being’ to ‘ becoming’ and ‘ being destroyed.’ For 
constructive argument, on the other hand, you must 
see whether the predicate which is laid down as 
‘being’ is a property of the subject laid down 
as ‘being’; for then also the predicate which is 
described as ‘becoming’ will be a property of the 
subject which is described as ‘becoming,’ and the pre- 
dicate assigned in virtue of destruction will be a pro- 
perty of the subject which is said to ‘ be destroyed.’ 
For example, since it is a property of man to be 
mortal, ‘becoming mortal’ would be a property of 
‘ becoming a man,’ and the ‘ destruction of a mortal ’ 
would be a property of the ‘destruction of a man.’ 
In the same way you must make the assumption also 
from ‘becoming’ and ‘ being destroyed ’ to ‘ being ’ 
and to the other consequences which are derived 
from them, as was described for destructive criticism. 

Next you must look at the idea of that which is 
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stated, and, for destructive criticism, see whether the the property 
property fails to belong to the idea, or whether (87%! % 
it fails to belong in virtue of that which causes that vitae 
of which the property was assigned to be so described; *” 7" 
for then what was stated to be a property will not be 
a property. lor example, since ‘ being at rest’ does 
not belong to ‘man-himself’ as ‘man’ but as ‘idea,’ 
‘to be at rest’ could not be a property of ‘man.’ 
For constructive argument, you must see whether 
the property belongs to the idea and belongs to it in 
virtue of this, namely, in as much as that is predicated 
of it of which it is stated not to be a property ; for 
then what was stated to be a property will not be a 
property. For example, since it belongs to ‘ animal- 
itseif ° to be composed of soul and body and it belongs 
to it as animal, to be composed of soul and body would 
be a property of ‘ animal.’ 
VIII. Next, you can argue from the greater and Rules 
less degrees and, first of all, for destructive criticism, (7%, 
see whether the greater degree of the predicate fails prety and 
: ess degrees, 
to be a property of the greater degree of subject ; for 
_ then neither will the less degree of the predicate be 
a property of the less degree of the subject, nor the 
least degree of the least degree, nor the greatest 
degree of the greatest degree, nor the predicate 
simply of the subject simply. Tor example, since to 
be more coloured is not a property of what is more 
a body, neither would to be less coloured be a pro- 
perty of what is less a body, nor would colour be a 
property of body at all. For constructive argument, 
on the other hand, you must see whether a greater 
degree of the predicate is a property of a greater de- 
gree of the subject ; for then a less degree of the 
predicate will be a property of a less degree of 
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the subject, and the least degree of the least degree 
and the greatest degree of the greatest degree, and 
the predicate simply of the subject simply. For 
example, since a higher degree of sensation is a pro- 
perty of a higher degree of living thing, a lower de- 
gree of sensation would be a property of a lower 
degree of living thing, and the highest degree of the 
highest degree, and the lowest degree of the lowest 
degree, and sensation simply of living thing simply. 

Next, you can argue from the simple predication 
to these same kinds of predication,® and, for destruc- 
tive criticism, see whether the predicate simply is 
not a property of the subject simply ; for then neither 
will the greater degree of the predicate be a property 
of the greater degree of the subject, nor the less 
degree of the less degree, nor the greatest degree of 
the greatest degree, nor the least degree of the 
least degree. For example, since ‘ virtuous ° is not 
a property of ‘ man,’ “ more virtuous ’ could not be a 
property of ‘more-man.’ For constructive argument, 
on the other hand, you must see whether the predicate 
simplyis a property of the subject simply; for then also 
the greater degree of the predicate will be a property 
of the greater degree of the subject, and the less 
degree of the less degree, and the least degree of the 
least degree, and the greatest degree of the greatest 
depree. lor example, since itis a property of “fire: 
‘to be carried naturally upwards,’ it would be a 
property of ‘a greater degree of fire’ ‘ to be carried 
naturally upwards to a greater degree.’ In the same 
manner also one must examine these things from the 
point of view of the other degrees also. 

Secondly, for destructive argument, you must see 
whether the more fails to be a property of the more ; 
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for then neither will the less be a property of the less. 
For example, since ‘ perceiving ’ is more a property 
of ‘animal’ than ‘ knowing’ is a property of ‘ man,’ 
and ‘ perceiving’ is not a property of ‘ animal,’ 
‘knowing ’ would not be a property of ‘man.’ For 
constructive argument, on the other hand, you must 
see whether the less is a property of the less, for then 
the more will also be a property of the more. For 
example, since ‘ to be naturally civilized’ is less a 
property of ‘ man’ than‘ living ’ is a property of ‘ ani- 
mal,’ and it is a property of ‘man’ ‘to be naturally 
civilized,’ ‘living ’ would be a property of * animal.’ 

Thirdly, for destructive criticism, you must see 
whether a predicate fails to be a property of that of 
which it is to a greater degree a property ; for then 
neither will it be a property of that of which it is to a 
less degree a property ; and if it is a property of the 
former, it will not be a property of the latter. For 
example, since ‘to be coloured’ is to a greater degree 
a property of “surface ’ than of ‘ body,’ and it is not a 
property of ‘surface,’ ‘to be coloured’ could not 
be a property of ‘ body ’; and if it is a property of 
‘ surface,’ it could not be a property of “ body.’ This 
commonplace is of no use for constructive argument ; 
for the same thing cannot possibly be a property of 
more than one thing. 

Fourthly, for destructive criticism, you must see 
whether what is to a greater degree a property of the 
subject fails to be its property ; for then neither will 
what is to a less degree a property be its property. 
For example, since ‘ sensible ’ is to a greater degree 
a property of ‘animal’ than ‘divisible,’ and ‘sensible’ 
is not a property of ‘ animal,’ © divisible ’ could not 
be a property of ‘ animal.’ For constructive argu 
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ment you must see whether what is to a less degree 
a property of the subject is a property ; for then 
what is to a greater degree a property will be a 
property. For example, since ‘ sensation ’ is to a less 
degree a property of ‘ animal’ than ‘life,’ and * sen- 
sation ’ is a property of ‘ animal,’ ‘ life’ would be a 
property of ‘ animal.’ 

Next, you can argue from attributes which belong (b) From a 

in an equal degree and first, for destructive criticism, (fqn attri. 
sce whether what is to an equal degree a property fails Dute-relation 
to be a property of that which is an equal degree a sembies the 
property ; for then neither will what is a property ek 
in an equal degree be a property of that of which relation 
it is in an equal degree a property. For example, eee 
since ‘appetite’ is a property of ‘the appetitive pp oo 
faculty ’ in a degree equal to that in which ‘ reason’ subject. 
is a property of the ‘ reasoning faculty,’ and ‘ ap- 
petitive ’ is not a property of the ‘ appetitive faculty,’ 
‘reason ’ could not be a property of the ‘ reasoning 
faculty.’ For constructive argument, you must see 
whether what is in an equal degree a property is a 
property of that of which it is in an equal degree 
a property; for then also what is to an equal de- 
gree a property will be a property of that of which it 
is in an equal degree a property. For example, since 
‘ primary wisdom’ is a property of the ‘ reasoning 
faculty’ in a degree equal to that in which ‘ pri- 
mary temperance ’ is a property of the ‘ appetitive 
faculty,’ and ‘ primary wisdom’ is a property of the 
‘reasoning faculty,’ ‘ primary temperance’ would be 
a property of the ‘ appetitive faculty.’ 

Secondly, for destructive criticism, you must see (2) Between 
whether what is in an equal degree a property of a is ie 


subject fails to be a property of it; for then neither will a different 
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what is in an equal degree a property be a property 
of it. For example, since ‘ sight’ and ‘ hearing’ are 
in an equal degree properties of ‘man,’ and ‘ sight ’ 
is not a property of ‘man,’ neither could ‘hearing ’ 
be a property of ‘man.’ For constructive argument 
you must see whether what is in an equal degree a 
property of the subject is a property ; for then what 
is in an equal degree a property will be a property. 
For example, since it is a property of ‘ soul,’ as some- 
thing primary, for part of it to be ‘ appetitive’ in a 

degree equal to that in which part of it is part 
‘reasoning,’ and it is a property of ‘ soul,’ as some- 
thing primary, for part of it to be ‘ appetitive,’ it 
would be a property of ‘ soul,’ as something primary, 
for part of it to be “ reasoning.’ 

Thirdly, for destructive criticism, you must see (3) Between 
whether it is xot a property of that of which it is in an hs 
equal degree a property ; for then neither will it be @ Ari 
a property of that of which it is in an equal degree a 
property ; and, if it is a property of the former, it 
will not be a property of the latter. For example, 
since ‘to cause burning ’ is in an equal degree a pro- 
perty of ‘flame’ and of ‘ live-coal,’ and ‘ to cause 
burning ’ is not a property of ‘flame,’ ‘to cause 
burning ’ could not be a property of ‘live-coal’ ; and 
if it zs a property of ‘flame,’ it could not be a pro- 
perty of ‘live-coal.’ For constructive argument, how- 
ever, this commonplace is of no use. 

The commonplace based on things which stand in 
a similar relation @ differs from that based on things 
which belong in an equal degree,® because the former 
case is derived by analogy and not from a considera- 


| 


@ See 186 b 88 ff. 
> See 138 a 30 ff. 
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tion about some attribute belonging, while the latter 
involves a comparison based on the fact that some 
attribute belongs. 

IX. Next, for destructive criticism, you must see Two further 
whether, in assigning the property potentially, your 4) @, 
opponent has also through the potentiality assigned is subverted 
the property in relation to something which does not assigned 
exist, since the potentiality cannot possibly belong Potentially 
to something which does not exist; for then what thing which 
. . oes not 
is stated to be a property will not be a property. exist, and 
For example, the man who has said that ‘respirable’ confirmed 
is a property of ‘air’ has, on the one hand, assigned 
the property in virtue of a potentiality (for that is 
‘ respirable ’ which is of such a kind as to be respired), 
while, on the other hand, he has also assigned the pro- 
perty in relation to what does not exist. For air can 
exist even if no animal exists of such a kind as to 
respire it; but it is impossible to respire it, if no 
animal exists. And so it will not be a property of 
air to be such as to be respired at a time when no 
animal will exist of such a kind as to respire it. 
Therefore ‘respirable’ could not be a property of 
air. 

For constructive argument, you must see whether 
in assigning the property potentially he assigns the 
property in relation either to something which exists 
or to something which does not exist, when the 
potentiality can belong to what does exist ; for then 
what is stated not to be a property will be a property. 

For example, he who assigns ‘ able to affect, or be 
affected by, something ’ as a property of ‘ being,’ by 
assigning the property potentially, has assigned it 
in relation to what exists (for, when “ being ’ exists, 
it will also be ‘ able to be affected by, or to affect 
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something else ’), and so to be ‘ able to be affected 
by, or to affect, something else ’ would be a property 
of ‘being.’ 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (0) Mie pro- 
whether he has stated the property in a superlative aetna 
degree ; for then what is stated to be a property will ee 
not be a property. For the result of stating the lative. 
property in this manner is that the name is not true 
of that of which the description is true ; for, if the 
thing itself has perished, the description will none 
the less exist, for it belongs in the greatest degree to 
something which exists. For example, if one were to 
assign as a property of ‘ fire ’ that it is ‘ the lightest 

; of bodies’; for, though the fire has perished, there 
will still be some body which will be the lightest ; 
and so ‘ the lightest body ’ could not be a property 
of ‘ fire.’ For constructive argument, on the other 
hand, you must see whether he failed to state the 
property in a superlative degree; for then the 
property will be correctly stated in this respect. For 
example, since he who has stated that it is a property 
of ‘man’ that he is ‘ by nature a civilized animal,’ 
has not assigned the property in a superlative degree, 
the property would be correctly stated in this respect. 
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I. Of the discussion of definitions there are five (D) OF 
parts. You must prove @ either (1) that it is quite PENT 
untrue to use the description also about the subject eocns 
to which the name is given (for the definition of VID 
‘man’ must be true of every man); or (2) that, General 
though the subject has a genus, your opponent has problems 
not put it into its genus or has not put it into its eit 


proper genus (for he who defines must put the subject Sore OF 
into its genus and then add the differentiae ; for, ieee 
more than any of the other component parts of a @lready 
definition, the genus is generally regarded as indicat- 
ing the essence of the subject of the definition) ; or 
(3) that the description is not peculiar to the subject 
(for the definition must be peculiar, as has been 
already remarked °); or (4) that, although he has 
satisfied all the above requirements, he has not given 
a definition, that is, he has not stated the essence of 
the subject which he is defining. Apart from the 
above conditions, (5) it still remains to see whether, 
although he has given a definition, he has failed to 
give a correct definition. 

The question whether the description is not also 
true about the subject to which the name is given must 
be examined on the basis of the commonplaces relat- 
ing to accident. For there also the question always 
asked is, ‘Is it true or not?’ For, when we are 
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arguing that the accident belongs, we assert that 
it is true; when we are arguing that it does not 
belong, we assert that it is untrue. If your opponent 
has failed to put the subject in its proper genus, or 
if the description assigned is not peculiar to the sub- 
ject, we must make our inquiry on the basis of the 
commonplaces relating to genus and property already 
mentioned. 

It remains to state how we ought to proceed to 
inquire whether the subject has not been defined or 
whether it has been incorrectly defined. First, then, 
we must examine whether it has been incorrectly 
defined ; for it is easier to do anything, no matter 
what, than to do it correctly. It is obvious, then, that 
error is more frequent in the latter task (for it is more 
laborious), and so the attack is made more easily in 
the latter than in the former case. 

Incorrectness in definition falls under two headings: 
The first is the use of obscure language (for the 
framer of a definition ought to use the clearest 
possible language, since the definition is assigned in 
order to make the subject known). The second is 
whether he has used a description which is un- 
necessarily long ; for anything additional is super- 
fluous in a definition. Each of these two headings is 
divided into several parts. 

If. One commonplace regarding obscurity is that 
you should see whether what is stated is equivocal 
with something else, as, for example, in the state- 
ment that “ coming-to-be is a channel towards being ’ 
or that ‘ health is a balancing of hot and cold.’ The 
words ‘channel’ and ‘ balancing’ are equivocal ; 
it is, therefore, obscure which of the significations of 
a word which has more than one meaning the dis- 
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1 Reading rov xara peradopav with P. 





¢ Presumably the reference is to Plato Comicus, since 


these words do not occur in the extant works of the philo- 
sopher. 
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putant wishes to convey. Similarly, too, if he has 
made a statement, when the subject which is being 
defined bears several senses, without distinguishing 
them ; for then it is uncertain of which sense he has 
given the definition, and it is possible to make a 
quibbling objection on the ground that the descrip- 
tion does not fit everything of which he has given the 
definition. Such a proceeding is especially possible 
if the equivocation is not detected. Again, it is open 
to his opponent himself to distinguish the various 
meanings of the subject rendered in the definition 
and argue accordingly ; for, if the description is not 
adequate in respect of any of the various senses, 
obviously he cannot have given a proper description. 

Another commonplace is to see whether he has 
spoken metaphorically, as, for example, if he has de- 
scribed knowledge as ‘ unshakeable,’ or the earth 
as a “nurse, or temperance as a ‘harmony’; for 
metaphorical expressions are always obscure. Also, 
it is possible to quibble against one who has spoken 
metaphorically, representing him as having used the 
word in its proper sense; for then the definition 
given will not fit, as in the case of ‘ temperance,’ for 
‘harmony’ is always used of sounds. Further, if 
harmony is the genus of temperance, the same thing 
will be found in two genera neither of which includes 
the other ; for neither does harmony include virtue, 
nor virtue harmony. 

Further, you must see if he uses terms of which the 
use is not well established, as Plato % calls the eye 
‘brow-shaded’ or the poison-spider ‘ bite-morti- 
fying,’ or ‘ marrow’ as ‘ bone-begotten’; for unusual 
words are always obscure. 

Words are sometimes used neither equivocally, nor 
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metaphorically, nor in their proper sense ;_ for 
example, the law is said to be the “measure ’ or 
‘image ’ of things naturally just. Such phrases are 
worse than metaphors ; for a metaphor in a way adds 
to our knowledge of what is indicated on account of 
the similarity, for those who use metaphors always 
do so on account of some similarity. But the kind 
of phrase of which we are speaking does not add to 
our knowledge ; for no similarity exists in virtue of 
which the law is a ‘ measure ’ or an ‘ image,’ nor is 
the law usually described by these words in their 
proper sense. So, if anyone says that the law is a 
‘measure’ or an ‘image’ in the proper sense of 
these words, he is lying ; for an image is something 
whose coming into being is due to imitation, and this 
does not apply to the law. If, however, he is not 
using the word in its proper sense, obviously he has 
spoken obscurely, and with worse effect than any kind 
of metaphorical language. 

Further, you must see whether the definition of the 
contrary fails to be clear from the description given ; 
for correctly assigned definitions also indicate their 
contraries. Or, again, you must see whether, when 
it is stated by itself, it fails to show clearly what it 
is that it defines, just as in the works of the early 
painters, unless they were inscribed, it was impossible 
to recognize what each figure represented. 

III. If, then, the definition is not clearly rendered, 
it should be examined by the methods described 
above. If, however, he has stated the definition in 
too many words, you must first see if he has made 
use of any attribute universally applicable, that is, 
either generally to existing things, or to things which 
fall under the same genus as the subject of the defini- 
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@ Xenocrates, fr. 60 (Heinze); de Anim. 404 b 29. 
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tion ; for then there must necessarily be redundancy 
in the statement. For the genus ought to separate 
the subject from all other things, and the differentia 
from something in the same genus. Now what is 
universally applicable does not separate the subject 
from anything at all, and what belongs to everything 
which falls under the same genus does not separate 
it from the other things which fall under the same 
genus ; and so such an addition has no point. 

Or, again, you must see whether, though the 
addition is peculiar to the subject, yet its removal 
still leaves the rest of the description peculiar to the 
subject and demonstrates the essence. For example, 
in the description of ‘man’ the addition of ‘ receptive 
of knowledge ’ is superfluous ; for, if it is removed, 
the rest of the description is still peculiar and demon- 
strates the essence. In a word, anything is super- 
fluous the removal of which leaves a clear statement 
of the subject of the definition. The definition of the 
soul, if stated as a “number moving itself,’ * is a case 
in point ; for the soul is “ that which moves itself,’ 
according to Plato’s definition.? Or, perhaps, the 
statement, though it is peculiar to the subject, does 
not demonstrate the essence if the word ‘ number ’ 
is removed. Which of the two statements is true, it 
is difficult to determine ; but in all such cases our 
procedure must be guided by expediency. For 
example, take the definition of phlegm as ‘ the first 
unconcocted moisture from food.’ Here that which 
is ‘ first’ is one and not many, so that the addition 
of “ unconcocted ’ is superfluous ; for, if it is removed, 
the rest of the description will be peculiar to the 
subject ; for it is not possible for both phlegm and 
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something else as well to be the first thing produced 
from food. Or, possibly, phlegm is not the first thing 
produced from food, but only the first of things un- 
concocted, so that the word ‘ unconcocted ’ must be 
added ; for according to the other statement the 
description is untrue unless phlegm is the first 
product of all. 

Moreover, you must see whether anything in the 
description fails to belong to everything which falls 
under the same species ; for a definition of this kind 
is worse than one which employs an attribute which 
is universally applicable. Tor, in that case, if the 
rest of the description is peculiar to the subject, the 
whole definition too will be peculiar; for, without 
exception, if anything at all which is true is added 
to what is peculiar, the whole becomes peculiar. If, 
on the other hand, anything in the description does 
not belong to everything which falls under the same 
species, the description as a whole cannot be peculiar; 
for it will not be predicated convertibly with the 
subject. Take, for example, the definition ‘ pedestrian 
biped animal four cubits high’; such a description is 
not predicated convertibly with the subject, because 
‘four cubits high’ does not belong to everything 
which falls under the same species. 

Again, you must see whether he has said the same 
thing more than once, as, for example, if he declares 
that ‘ desire ’ is an ‘ appetite for the pleasant’ ; for 
all ‘ desire ’ is ‘ for the pleasant,’ so that what is the 
same as desire will also be ‘ for the pleasant.’ The 
result then is a definition of ‘ desire ’ as ‘ an appetite- 
for-the-pleasant for the pleasant’; for there is no 
difference between saying ‘ desire ’ and ‘ appetite for 
the pleasant,’ so that both will be ‘for the pleasant.’ 
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Or, perhaps, there is no absurdity here. Take the 
statement, ‘ man is a biped ’ ; then, what is the same 
as man will be a ‘ biped’; but “ pedestrian biped 
animal’ is the same as man, and, therefore, ‘ pedes- 
trian biped animal’ is a ‘ biped.’ But no absurdity 
really arises here; for ‘ biped’ is not predicated of 
‘pedestrian animal’ (for then ‘ biped’ would be 
predicated twice of the same thing), but ‘ biped ’ is 
used in the description of ‘ pedestrian biped animal,’ 
so that ‘ biped’ is predicated only once. So like- 
wise with ‘ desire’ too; for that it is ‘for the plea- 
sant ’ is predicated not of appetite but of the whole 
phrase,* and so here too the predication occurs only 
once. The absurdity consists not in uttering the 
same word twice but in predicating the same thing 
more than once of anything; for example, when 
Xenocrates says that prudence is ‘ definitive and 
contemplative of things which exist’; for what is 
‘ definitive ’ is in a way ‘ contemplative,’ so that when 
he adds ‘ and contemplative ’ he is saying the same 
things twice. So, too, with those who say that ‘ cool- 
ing’ is a‘ privation of natural heat’; for all privation is 
a privation of that which is natural, so that it is super- 
fluous to add ‘ natural,’ but it would be enough to say 
‘privation of heat,’ since the term ‘ privation’ itself 
makes it known that the heat referred to is ‘ natural.’ 

Again, you must see whether, after a universal 
has been stated, he adds a particular as well, for 
example, if he has said that ‘ equity is a diminution of 
the expedient and the just ’; for the just is something 
expedient, so that it is included in the expedient. 


@ i.e. of the phrase ‘ appetite for the pleasant.’ If we pre- 
dicate ‘is for the pleasant’ of this, only the second ‘ for the 
pleasant’ is in the predicate. 
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‘The just’ is, therefore, superfluous, and so after 
stating the universal he has added the particular. 
So too in the definition of ‘ medicine ’ as ‘ knowledge 
of things healthful for animal and man,’ or ‘ law’ 
s ‘the image of things naturally noble and Just’ ; 
for the just is something noble, so that he is saying 
the same thing more than once. 
IV. Whether your opponent has made a correct Rules es for 
or an incorrect definition should be examined by % ee the 
these and similar methods; but whether he _ has @leged 


it 
stated and defined the essence or not, should be a tee 
examined in the following manner ek eg 
First, you must see whether he has failed to make The terms 


the definition by means of prior and more intelligible er aRaula 


terms. Tor the object in assigning the definition is be prior 
more 

to make known the meaning of the subject, and we intelligible. 
make things known by using, not any chance terms, 

but those which are prior and more intelligible, as we 

do in demonstrations (for this is true of every kind 

of teaching and learning); it is, therefore, obvious 

that the man who does not define by means of such 

terms has not defined at all. With any other method, 

there will be more than one definition of the same 

thing ; for clearly he who has used terms which are 

prior and more intelligible has given another and a 
better definition, so that both would be definitions 

of the same thing. But this is not the view generally 

held ; for everything that is has one single essence, 

and so, if there is to be more than one definition of 

the same thing, the essence, which is demonstrated 

in accordance with each of the definitions, will be 

the same for the framer of the definition; but the 
demonstrations of it are not the same since the 
definitions are different. It is, therefore, obvious 
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that anyone who has not framed his definition by 
means of prior and more intelligible terms has not 
given a definition. 

That the definition has not been stated in more How to 
intelligible terms can be taken in two senses, namely, gees ue 
that it is composed either of terms which are less use more 
intelligible absolutely or of terms which are less nee 
intelligible to us; for both meanings are possible. 4efinition. 
Thus absolutely the prior is more intelligible than 
the posterior ; for example, a point is more intelligible 
than a line, a line than a plane, and a plane than a 
solid, just as also a unit is more intelligible than a 
number, since it is prior to and the starting-point of 
all number. Similarly a letter is more intelligible 
than a syllable. To us, however, the converse some- 
times happens ; for a solid falls most under our per- 
ception, and a plane more than a line, and a line more 
than a point. For most people recognize such things 
as solids and planes before they recognize lines and 
points ; for the former can be grasped by an ordinary 
understanding, the latter only by one which is 
accurate and superior. 

Absolutely, then, it is better to aim at knowledge 
of the posterior by means of what is prior ; for such 
a method is more scientific. Nevertheless, for the 
benefit of those who are incapable of acquiring know- 
ledge by such means, it is perhaps necessary to frame 
the description by means of terms which are in- 
telligible to them. Among definitions of this kind 
are those of the point, the line and the plane ; for all 
these demonstrate the prior by means of the posterior 
—the point being called the limit of the line, the line 
that of the plane, and the plane that of the solid. We 
must not, however, fail to notice that it is impossible 
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for those who define in this way to show the essence 
of the subject of their definition, unless it so happens 
that the same thing is both more intelligible to us 
and also more intelligible absolutely ; for the framer 
of a good definition must define by means of the 
genus and the differentiae, and these are among the 
things which are more intelligible absolutely than 
the species and prior to it; for the genus and the 
differentia cancel the species and therefore are prior 
to it. They are also more intelligible ; for, if the 
species is known, both the genus and the differentia 
must also be known (for he who has knowledge of 
“man ’ has also knowledge of ‘ animal’ and ‘ pedes- 
trian’). On the other hand, if the genus and the 
differentia are known, it does not necessarily follow 
that the species is also known ; the species, therefore, 
is less intelligible. Furthermore, those who declare 
that such definitions, namely, those which are based on 
what is known to individual persons, accord with the 
truth, will, as a result, have to say that there are 
many definitions of the same thing; for different 
things are more intelligible to different people, and 
not the same things equally intelligible to all; and so 
a different definition would have to be given to each 
individual, if the definition has to be framed as the 
basis of what is more intelligible to each of them. 
Furthermore, to the same persons different things 
are more intelligible at different times—first of all 
the objects of sense-perception, and then, when their 
knowledge becomes more accurate, the converse 
occurs ; and so neither would the same definition 
always have to be given to the same person by those 
who say that a definition ought to be given by means 
of what is more intelligible to each individual. It 
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* 141 a 26 f. 
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is obvious, therefore, that definitions ought not to 
be made by means of terms of this kind but by means 
of those which are more intelligible absolutely ; for 
only thus could one and the same definition be always 
produced. Perhaps, also, what is intelligible abso- 
lutely is what is intelligible not to everyone but only 
to those who are intellectually in a sound condition, 
just as also what is healthy absolutely is what is 
healthy to those who are physically in a sound con- 
dition. All such points must be accurately observed 
and used in discussion as circumstances demand. 
But the subversion of a definition is most generally 
admitted to be possible, if the definer happens to 
have framed his description neither from what is 
more intelligible absolutely nor from what is more 
intelligible to us. 

One way, then, of not defining by means of more 
intelligible terms is to demonstrate the prior by 
means of the posterior, as we said before.? Another 
way consists in having rendered the description of 
what is at rest and definite by means of what is 
indefinite and in motion ; for what stays still and is 
definite is prior to what is indefinite and in motion. 

There are three ways of failing to define by means How to 
of prior terms. (a) The first is when an opposite has fetect the 
been defined by means of its opposite, for example, use prior 
good by means of evil; for opposites are naturally (niet, 
simultaneous. In the view of some people, too, there 
is the same knowledge of both, so that the one is not 
more intelligible than the other. We must not, how- 
ever, fail to notice that it is perhaps impossible to 
define some things in any other way. We cannot, 
for example, define the double without the half, and 
the same is true also of things which are described as 
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4 See 1386 b 8 ff. 
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in themselves relative ; for in all such things their 
being is the same as a certain relation in which they 
stand to something, so that it is impossible to recog- 
nize the one without the other and, therefore, neces- 
sary that the one should also be included in the 
description of the other. We must, therefore, take 
cognizance of all such facts and make use of them as 
seems expedient. 

(6) Another way is when the term which is being 
defined is used in the definition itself. This passes 
unobserved when the actual name of the object which 
is being defined is not employed, for example, if one 
has defined the sun as ‘a star appearing by day’ ; 
for in introducing the day one introduces the sun. 
For the detection of this kind of practice we must 
substitute the description for the name, saying, for 
example, that ‘ day ’ is ‘ the passage of the sun over 
the earth’; for it is obvious that a man who has 
spoken of ‘ the passage of the sun over the earth ’ 
has spoken of ‘ the sun,’ so he who has introduced 
‘the day ’ has introduced ‘ the sun.’ 

(c) Again, you must see whether your opponent 
has defined one of the opposite members of corre- 
sponding divisions * by means of another, for example, 
if he has defined ‘ an odd number ’ as ‘ one which is 
greater by a unit than an even number.’ For the 
opposite numbers of corresponding divisions taken 
from the same genus are by nature simultaneous, and 
‘odd’ and ‘ even’ are opposite members of corres- 
ponding divisions, for both are differentiae of number. 

(d) Similarly also, you must see whether he has 
defined a superior by means of subordinates, for 
example, if he has defined an “‘ even number ’ as ‘a 
number divisible into two parts ’ or ‘ the good ° as ‘a 
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state of virtue.’ For the expression “ into two parts ’ 
is taken from ‘ two,’ which is an even number, and 
virtue is a kind of good ; so that the former terms are 
subordinate to the latter. [Turther, in introducing 
the subordinate term, one is obliged to introduce the 
term itself also; for he who introduces the term 
‘ virtue ’ introduces ‘ the good,’ since virtue is a kind 
of good ; and similarly, too, he who introduces the 
phrase ‘into two parts ’ introduces ‘ even,’ for division 
‘into two parts ’ signifies division by two, and two 
is an even number. 

V. Speaking generally, then, one commonplace Rules as to 
concerns the failure to frame the description by eee 
means of prior and more intelligible terms, and the definition : 
above are the divisions into which it falls. A second (a) Observe 
commonplace is to see whether, though the subject fie teens 
of the definition falls under a genus, it has not been is omitted. 
placed in a genus. This kind of error always occurs 
in cases where the essence is not put first in the 
description, for example, in the definition of ‘ body ’ 
as ‘ that which has three dimensions,’ or the defini- 
tion of ‘ man,’ if it were to be given as ‘ that which 
knows how to count.’ For no statement has been 
given what it is that has three dimensions or what 
it is that knows how to count; whereas the genus 
aims at signifying what it is and is the first thing to 
be laid down in the description contained in the 
definition. 

Furthermore, you must see whether, though the () Observe 
term which is being defined applies to a number of Jrether the 
things, your opponent has failed to apply it to all of pools ie 
them ; for example, if he has defined ‘ grammar ’ as yiietreonies 
‘the knowledge of writing from dictation ’; for he Unger the 


ought to add that it is also the knowledge of reading. of the 
definition. 
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For in describing it as “a knowledge of writing ’ he 
has no more given a definition than he who has called 
it ‘a knowledge of reading,’ so that neither of them has 
given a definition, but only he who makes both these 
statements, since there cannot be more than one de- 
finition of the same thing. In some cases, to be sure, 
the above statement accords with the truth but not 
in others, for example, where the term is not essenti- 
ally applicable to both things, for instance in the 
definition of medicine as concerned with the pro- 
duction of disease and health. For it is said to do 
the latter essentially, the former only accidentally, 
since it is absolutely foreign to medicine to produce 
disease. So he who has described medicine in refer- 
ence to both health and disease has given no better 
a definition than he who has done so in reference to 
one of them only ; nay, he has perhaps even given 
a worse definition, since anyone else who is not a 
doctor is capable of producing disease. 
Furthermore, when there are more things than one (c) Observe 

to which the term which is being defined is applicable, Wether the 


2 subject of 


you must see whether he has assigned it in reference ine: pee 
not to the better but to the worse ; for every kind of red not to 


° . the better 
knowledge and capacity is generally regarded as Piet 


concerned with the best. worse. 
Again, if the term which has been described is not (a) Observe 

placed in its appropriate genus, you must examine it Whetner the 

according to the elementary rules regarding genera, rightly 

as has been said above.? eee: 
Furthermore, you must see whether in his descrip- (e) Observe 

tion he passes over the genera, for example, when he fener | 


defines justice as ‘ a state productive of equality,’ or failure to 
é e * ° « > » ° put the 
distributive of what is equal ’ ; for by such a defini- subject in 
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tion he passes over virtue, and so by omitting the its nearest 
genus of justice he fails to state its essence ; for the °°" 
essence of a thing involves its genus. This amounts 

to the same thing as not putting the subject into its 
nearest genus ; for he who has put it into the nearest 
genus has stated all the higher genera, since all the 
higher genera are predicated of the lower. Hither, 
therefore, it ought to put into the nearest genus, 

or else all the differentiae, through which the nearest 
genus is defined, ought to be added to the higher 
genus. By so doing he would not have omitted any- 
thing, but would have stated the lower genus instead 

of mentioning the name. But he who has merely 
stated the higher genus by itself does not state the 
lower genus also; for he who calls a thing a ‘ plant’ 
does not call it a“ tree.’ 

VI. Again, you must, in like manner, consider, as Rules as to 
regards differentiae, whether he has stated the dif- eee 
ferentiae too as those of the genus. For, if he has am Geis: 
not framed his definition by means of the differentiae (: Ory Themis 
peculiar to the subject, or else has stated something Of difference 
such as cannot possibly be a differentia of anything considered. 
at all (for example ‘ animal’ or ‘ substance ’), it is 
obvious that he has not given a definition ; for the 
above terms are not differentiae of anything. Also 
you must see whether there is an opposite member 
of a division corresponding to the differentia stated ; 
for, if not, obviously the differentia stated could not 
be a differentia of the genus; for every genus is 
distinguished by differentiae which are the opposite 
members of a corresponding division, for example, 
‘animal’ by the terms ‘ pedestrian,’ ‘ winged,’ ° aqua- 
tic’ and ‘ biped.’ Or else you must see whether the 
corresponding differentia exists but is not true of the 
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genus ; for then obviously neither of them could be a 
differentia of the genus; for all the corresponding 
differentiae are true of the proper genus. In like 
manner, too, you must see whether, though it is true, 
yet its addition to the genus does not make a species. 
For then it is obvious that this could not be a specific 
differentia of the genus; for a specific differentia, 
combined with the genus, always makes a species. 
But, if this is not a differentia, neither is the one 
which has been stated, since it is an opposite member 
of a division corresponding with this. 

Furthermore, you must see whether he divides the (#) Observe 

‘ whether the 

genus by means of a negation, as do those who define genus is 
‘line’ as ‘ length without breadth’ ; for this simply sree 
signifies that it has not breadth. The result, there- oa 
fore, will be that the genus partakes of its species ; 
for, since either the affirmation or the negation is 
true of everything, length must always either be 
without breadth or possess breadth, and so the genus 
of ‘line,’ which is ‘ length,’ will also either be without 
breadth or possess breadth. But ‘ length without 
breadth ’ is a description of a species, as similarly also 
is ‘length with breadth’; for ‘ without breadth ’ 
and ‘ with breadth’ are differentiae, and the de- 
scription of the species is made up of the differentia 
and the genus ; and so the genus would admit of the 
description of the species. Similarly, too, it would 
admit of the description of the differentia, since one 
of the above differentiae is necessarily predicated of 
the genus. The above commonplace is useful in 
dealing with those who assert that ‘ideas’ exist ; 
for, if absolute length exists, how is it to be predicated 
of the genus that it is possessed of breadth or that 
it is without breadth ? Tor one of these two state- 
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ments must be true of every length, if it is going to 
be true of the genus. This, however, does not happen; 
for there are lengths without breadth and lengths 
possessing breadth. This commonplace, therefore, 
is useful only in dealing with those who say that every 
genus is numerically one ; and this is what those do 
who assert the existence of ‘ideas’; for they say that 
absolute length and absolute animal are the genus. 

Perhaps in some cases the definer must necessarily 
use negation, for example, in defining privations. 
For * blind ’ is that which does not possess sight when 
it is its nature to possess it. But there is no difference 
between dividing the genus by means of a negation 
and by means of such an affirmation as must necessarily 
have a negation in the opposite member of a corre- 
sponding division, for example, when a defmition 
has been given as ‘length possessing breadth’; for 
the opposite member of the corresponding division 
to that which possesses breadth is that which does 
not possess breadth, and nothing else, so that again 
the genus is divided by a negation. 

Again, you must see whether he has assigned the 
species as a differentia, as do those who define ‘ con- 
tumely ’ as ‘insolence combined with scoffing ’; for 
.scoffing is a kind of insolence, and so scoffing is not 
a differentia but a species. 

Moreover, you must see whether he has stated the 
genus as a differentia, saying, for example, that 
‘ virtue is a good or worthy state ’; for ‘ good ’ is the 
genus of ‘ virtue.’ Or perhaps ° good’ is not the 
genus but the differentia, if indeed it is true that it 
is impossible for the same thing to be in two genera 
one of which does not include the other ; for “ good ’ 
does not include ‘ state,’ nor does ‘ state’ include 
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‘ good,’ for not every ‘state’ is ‘ good’ nor every 
‘good’ a ‘state.’ They could not, therefore, both 
be genera, and so, if ‘ state ’ is the genus of virtue, 
obviously © good’ is not its genus but rather a dif- 
ferentia. urthermore, a ‘state’ indicates the 
essence of virtue, whereas ‘ good’ indicates not the 
essence but a quality ; and it is generally held that 
it is the differentia which indicates a quality. 

You must also see whether the differentia assigned (@) Observe 
indicates not a quality but a particular thing ; for it Sane 
is generally held that the differentia always signifies signifies a 
a quality. qiing oe 

You must also consider whether the differentia hethe 
belongs accidentally to the subject of the definition. accident. 
For no differentia is of the number of things which 
belong accidentally, as neither is the genus ; for it 
is impossible for the differentia to belong to something 
and also not to belong. 

Furthermore, if the differentia or the species or () Observe 
anything that falls under the species is predicated ae 
of the genus, the definer cannot have given a defini- iL 
tion ; for none of the above can be predicated of the of genus or 
genus, since the genus has the widest field of all. $i05.0ta, 
Again, you must see whether the genus is predicated or species of 
of the differentia ; for it is generally held that the “"°""™™ 
genus is predicated, not of the differentia, but of the 
things of which the differentia is predicated. lor 
example, ‘animal’ is predicated of ‘man’ and of 
‘ox’ and of the other pedestrian animals, not of the 
differentia itself, which is predicated of the species. 

For, if ‘animal’ is going to be predicated of each of 
the differentiae, a number of animals would be pre- 
dicated of the species; for the differentiae are 


predicated of the species. Turther, all differentiae 
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will be either species or individuals, if they are 
animals ; for each animal is either a species or an 
individual. 

In like manner you must consider also whether the 
species or any of the things which come under the 
species is predicated of the differentia; for this is 
impossible, since the differentia is used over a wider 
field than the species. Furthermore, if any of the 
species is predicated of it, the result will be that the 
differentia is a species; for if ‘ man’ is predicated, 
obviously the differentia is man. Again, you must 
see whether the differentia fails to be prior to the 
species; for the differentia ought to be posterior 
to the genus but prior to the species. 

You must consider also whether the differentia (s) observe 
stated is of a different genus, neither contained by yieguer the 
nor containing it. For it is generally held that the differentia 
same differentia cannot attach to two genera neither eee 2 
of which contains the other; otherwise it will result genus. 
that the same species also is in two genera neither of 
which includes the other ; for each of the differentiae 
involves its own genus, for example ‘ pedestrian ’ 
and * winged ’ involve ‘ animal.’ If, therefore, each 
of the genera, too, is predicated of that of which the 
differentia is predicated, it is obvious that the species 
falls under two genera neither of which contains the 
other. Or, perhaps, it is not impossible that the same 
differentia should belong to two genera neither of 
which contains the other, and we ought to add * if 
they do not fall under the same genus.’ [’or ‘ pedes- 
trian animal’ and ‘winged animal’ are genera 
neither of which contains the other, and ‘ biped ’ 
is a differentia of both of them, so that ‘if they do 
not fall under the same genus’ ought to be added ; 
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for they both fall under ‘ animal.’ It is obvious also 
that, since it is possible for the same differentia to 
attach to two genera neither of which contains the 
other, it does not necessarily follow that the differentia 
involves every appropriate genus, but it need only 
involve one or other of them and the genera which 
are higher than it, as ‘biped’ involves ‘ winged 
animal ’ or © walking animal.’ 

You must also see whether the definer has assigned {# Observe 

; a ies aie er 
existence ‘in’ something as a differentia of the locality or 
essence ; for it is generally held that one essence does jf sasioned” 
not differ from another in respect of locality. Hence ant ge 
arises the criticism of those who divide animals by fi caannre. 
the term ‘ pedestrian ’ and ‘ aquatic,’ on the ground 
that © pedestrian ’ and ‘ aquatic ’ signify locality. Or 
perhaps the criticism is not justified ; for ‘ aquatic’ 
does not signify existence ‘in’ something nor 
locality, but a certain quality ; for even though it 
be on dry land, an aquatic animal is equally aquatic, 
and likewise the land animal, even though it be in 
the water, will still be a land and not an aquatic 
animal. But, for all that, if ever the differentia 
signifies existence ‘in’ something, obviously he will 
have committed a serious error. 

Again, you must see whether he has assigned an 
affection as a differentia ; for every affection, if it is 
intensified, causes a departure from the essence, 
whereas a differentia is not of this kind. For it is 
generally held that the differentia tends rather to 
preserve that of which it is the differentia and that 
it is absolutely impossible for an individual thing to 
exist without its appropriate differentia; for if 
‘ pedestrian ’ does not exist, ‘man’ will not exist. 

To put the matter generally, nothing in respect of 
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which its possessor undergoes alteration is a differentia 
of its possessor ; for all things of this kind, if they 
are intensified, cause a departure from the essence. 
If, therefore, the definer has assigned any differentia 
of this kind, he has made a mistake ; for we undergo 
absolutely no alteration in respect of our differen- 
tiae. 

You must also see whether he has failed to assign (A) Observe 
the differentia of a relative term as relative to some- Yeher the 
thing else ; for the differentiae of relative terms are Of relatives 

. . _ fails to be 
also relative, for example, those of knowledge. For relative, 
it is said to be theoretical, practical and creative, and pn WAGE 
each of these terms signifies a relation ; for it theorizes is apt. 
about something or creates something or does some- 
thing. 

You must also see whether the definer assigns each 
relative term relatively to that for which it is naturally 
adapted ; for some things can be used for that for 
which each of them is naturally adapted and for no- 
thing else, while other things ean be used also for 
some other purpose ; for example, sight can only be 
used for seeing, whereas one can use a strigil for 
drawing off liquid.¢ Nevertheless if a man should 
define a strigil as an instrument for drawing off 
liquid, he has made a mistake; for this is not its 
natural purpose. The definition of the natural pur- 
pose of an object is © that for which the prudent man, 
in virtue of his prudence, and the science which is 
appropriate to the object would employ it.’ 

Or, again, you must see whether, when a term (i) Observe 
happens to be applied in several relations, he has yuypther the 
failed to assign it in its primary relation ; for example, assigned in 

its primary 
¢ In Aristoph. Thesm. 556 the word is actually used of an eee 
instrument for drawing off wine from a cask. 
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if he has defined ‘ wisdom’ as the virtue of ‘ man’ 
or of the ‘ soul’ and not of the ‘ reasoning faculty ° ; 
for wisdom is primarily the virtue of the reasoning 
faculty, for it is in respect of this that both ‘ soul ’ 
and ‘ man ’ are said to be wise. 

Moreover, he has made a mistake, if that of which (j) Observe 
the term which has been defined has been said to be NPcther the 
an affection or disposition or whatever else it may be, affects that 
does not admit of it. For every disposition and every defined as 
affection naturally comes into being in that of which *“cting. 
it is a disposition or affection, for example, know- 
ledge in the soul, since it is a disposition of soul. But 
sometimes people make mistakes in such matters, for 
example, those who say that ‘ sleep’ is ‘ impotence 
of sensation ’ and *‘ perplexity ’ an ‘ equality of con- 
trary reasonings, and ‘ pain’ a ‘ separation of con- 
joined parts accompanied by violence.’ For neither 
is sleep an attribute of sensation, though it ought to 
be if it is an impotence of sensation. Similarly neither 
is perplexity an attribute of contrary reasonings nor 
pain an attribute of conjoined parts ; for, if it were 
so, inanimate things will be in pain, since pain will 
be present in them. Of like character is the defini- 
tion of ‘ health,’ if it is stated to be a ‘ balance of 
things hot and cold’; for then things hot and cold 
must have health; for the balance of anything 
exists in those things of which it is the balance, and 
so health would exist in them. Moreover, the result 
produced by those who frame definitions in this way 
is to put the effect in place of the cause and vice 
versa. lor the separation of the conjoined parts is 
not pain, but a cause of pain, and impotence of 
sensation is not sleep, but one is the cause of the 
other ; for either we go to sleep owing to impotence 
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of sensation, or we lose the power of sensation owing 
to sleep. Similarly, too, it would be generally held 
that the equality of contrary reasonings is a cause 
of perplexity ; for, when we arc reasoning on both 
sides of a question and everything appears to have 
equal weight on either side, we are perplexed which 
of the two courses we are to adopt. 

Furthermore, you must consider all the possible 
periods of time and look for any discrepancy. ‘Take, 
for example, the definition of ‘ immortal ’ as‘ a living 
creature at present immune from destruction ’; for a 
living creature ‘at present’ immune from destruc- 
tion will be ‘ at present ’ immortal. Or, possibly, it 
does not follow in this case; for “at present im- 
mune from destruction ’ is ambiguous, since it can 
mean either that it has not been destroyed at pre- 
sent, or that it cannot be destroyed at present, or 
that is at present such as never to be destroyed. 
When, therefore, we say that a living creature is at 
present immune from destruction, we mean that it 
is at present a living creature such as never to be 
destroyed; and this is the same as saying that it is im- 
mortal, so that it does not follow that it is immortal 
only at present. But, nevertheless, if that which is 
assigned in the description happens to belong only in 
the present or in the past, whereas that which is 
expressed by the name does not so belong, they could 
not be the same thing. ‘The commonplace, therefore, 
ought to be employed as described above. 

VII. You should also consider whether the term 
defined is rather applied in virtue of something other 
than what is expressed in the description assigned. 
Take, for example, the definition of ‘ justice ’ as ‘a 
capacity for distributing what is equal’; for a just 
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man is rather he who deliberately chooses to distri- 
bute what is equal than he who has the capacity for 
doing so: so that justice could not be a capacity for 
distributing what is equal; for then a man would be 
most just who has the greatest capacity for distri- 
buting what is equal. 

Furthermore, you must see whether the subject (0) Does the 

of the definition admits of a greater degree, whereas een 
that which is assigned by the terms of the description ds#te¢s | 
does not; or, on the contrary, whether that which subject does 
is assigned by the terms of the description admits of ee 
a greater degree, whereas what is assigned by the 
terms of the definition does not. For either both 
must admit of it or neither, if that which is assigned 
by the terms of the description is the same as the 
subject of the definition. Turther, you must see 
whether both admit of a greater degree while both 
do not experience the increase at the same time. 
The definition of ‘love’ as ‘a desire for sexual inter- 
course ’ is a case in point ; for he who is more in love 
has not more desire for intercourse, so that both 
feelings do not admit of a greater degree at the same 
time, whereas they should do so if they were the same 
thing. 

Furthermore, when alternatives are proposed, you (c) In the 
must see whether, where the subject of the definition epee 
applies in a greater degree, what is assigned by the de- Mies 
finition applies in a less degree. ‘Take, for example, the defini- 
the definition of ‘ fire’ as ‘a body consisting of the liebe. 
most subtle parts ’; for ‘ fire ’ is ‘ flame ’ rather than Bee cone 
‘light,’ on the other hand ‘ the body consisting of “""“"* 
the most subtle parts’ is less © flame ’ than ‘ light,’ 
whereas both ought to belong in a greater degree 
to the same thing, if they were the same. Again, 
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you must see whether one belongs similarly to the 
terms proposed, while the other does not belong 
similarly to both, but in a greater degree to one of 
them. 

Furthermore, you must see if he renders the defini- (@ Is the 
tion in relation to two things separately, for example Coe 
when he defines * the beautiful ’ as ‘ what is pleasant Telation to 
to the sight or to the hearing,’ or ‘ the existent ’ as taken A 
‘what is capable of being affected or of affecting *°P™tely ? 
something else’; for then the same thing will 
be both beautiful and not beautiful, and likewise also 
both existent and non-existent. For ‘ pleasant to 
the hearing ’ will be the same as * beautiful,’ and so 
‘not pleasant to the hearing ’ will be the same as 
‘not beautiful’ ; for the opposites of identical things 
too are identical, and ‘ not beautiful ’ is the opposite 
of ‘ beautiful,’ while © not pleasant to the hearing ’ 
is the opposite of ‘ pleasant to the hearing.’ Obvi- 
ously, therefore, “ not pleasant to the hearing ’ is the 
same as ‘not beautiful.’ If, therefore, a thing is 
pleasant to the sight but not to the hearing, it will 
be both beautiful and not beautiful. And, similarly, 
we shall show also that the same thing is both 
existent and non-existent. 

Furthermore, you should frame descriptions of both (¢) Is there 
the genera and the differentiae and everything else ae ance of 
assigned in the definitions to take the place of the genera and 
names and see whether there is any discrepancy. Se 

VIII. If what is being defined is relative, either in Ruies for 
itself or in its genus, you must examine whether there a ahen of 
has been a failure in the definition to mention to what a relative 
it is relative, either in itself or in its genus; for (Die the 
example, if the definer has defined “ knowledge ° as subject of 


Cd e ° > ‘ ° > the defini- 
an ‘incontrovertible conception, or ‘wish’ as a tion is rela- 
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“painless desire.’ For the essence of anything that tive, is it 
is relative is relative to something, since the being of tated 
every relative term is the same as the being in some Telative ? 
relation to something. He ought, therefore, to have 
described knowledge as ‘ conception of an object of 
knowledge,’ and wish as ‘ desire of the good.’ Simi- 
larly, also, if he has defined * grammar ’ as a * know- 
ledge of letters,’ whereas either that to which the 
term itself is relative or that to whichsoever its genus 
is relative ought to have been assigned in the defini- 
tion. Or, again, you ought to see whether a term 
mentioned in relation to something has not been 
assigned in relation to its end; for the end in any 
particular case is that which is best or that for the 
sake of which all else exists. What is best, then, or 
ultimate should be stated; for example, desire 
should be described as not for the pleasant but for 
pleasure, for it is for the sake of pleasure that we also 
choose what is pleasant. 

You must also examine whether that in relation to (}) Is any 


relation to 


which he has assigned the term is a coming-into-being ¢coming- 


or an activity ; for none of such things is an end, for ee ele 
to have completed an activity or a coming-into-being stated?” 
is an end rather than the actual coming-into-being 
and activity. Or, possibly, such a statement is not 
invariably true ; for almost everyone wishes to be de- 
lighted rather than to have ceased to be delighted, 
so that people apparently would account the actual 
activity as an end rather than the completion of it. 

Again, cases occur in which you must see whether (c) Is there 
he has failed to define the quantity or quality or place, #0 jquure 


or the other differentiae which are involved, for aU EY 
° . . Or Gua 
example, what is the quality and quantity of the a weer 


honour which he desires that makes a man ambitious ; 
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for all men desire honour, and so it is not enough to 

say that the man who desires honour is ambitious, 

but the above-mentioned differentiae must be added. 

Similarly, too, we must state what quantity of money 

which he desires makes a man avaricious and what 

quality of pleasures which he desires makes a man 

incontinent ; for a man is not called incontinent who 

is the slave of any kind of pleasure whatsoever, but 

only if he is the slave of a particular kind. Or, again, 

when people define ‘ night’ as ‘a shadow over the 

earth,’ or an ‘ earthquake ’ as ‘movement of the 

earth,’ or ‘acloud ’ as ‘ condensation of air,’ or ‘ wind’ 

as ‘movement of the air,’ the quality and quantity 

and cause must be added. And, similarly, in all cases 

of this kind ; for the omission of any differentia what- 

ever involves a failure to state the essence. One should 

always deal with the deficiency ; for an earthquake 

will not result from any kind or any extent whatso- 

ever of movement of the earth, nor a wind from any 

kind or extent whatsoever of movement of the air. 
Furthermore, in dealing with desires, and in any (d) In the 

other case where it is fitting, you must see whether ciation of 

there is a failure to add the qualification ‘ apparent,’ the object 

for example in the definitions ‘ wish is a desire for O alitied a 

the good,’ or ‘ appetite is a desire for the pleasant ’ ‘ 4ppa- 

: : : a rent’ ? 

instead of ‘the apparently good or pleasant.’ For 

often those who feel desire fail to perceive what is 

good or pleasant, so that the object of their desire 

is not necessarily good or pleasant, but only appa- 

rently so. One ought, therefore, to have assigned the 

definition with this qualification. He, however, who 

asserts the existence of ‘ ideas,’ if he does assign the 

above qualification, must be confronted with his 

‘ideas’; for there can be no ‘ idea’ of what is only 
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apparent, but an ‘idea’ is generally held to be used 
in relation to another ‘idea.’ For example, absolute 
appetite is for the absolutely pleasant, and absolute 
wish for the absolutely good, and so they are not for 
the apparently good or the apparently pleasant, for 
it is absurd to suppose that an absolutely-apparently- 
good or pleasant ean exist. 

IX. Furthermore, if the definition is of the state Rules for 

of anything, you must examine the possessor of the (47%), 
state, or, if the definition is of the possessor of the 
state, you must examine the state, and so likewise 
in all such cases. For example, if the pleasant is 
what is beneficial, he who feels pleasure is benefited. 
To put the matter generally, in definitions of this 
kind it happens that the framer of the definition in 
a way defines more than one thing; for he who 
defines knowledge in a way defines ignorance also, 
and likewise also what possesses and what does not 
possess knowledge, and what it is to know and to 
be ignorant. For when the first of these things is 
clear, the rest also in a way become clear also. You 
must be eareful then in all such cases that there is 
no discrepancy, using the elementary principles 
derived from contraries and corresponding terms. 

Furthermore, in dealing with relatives, you must (6) A rela- 
examine whether the species is assigned as relative °? 
to a species of that to which the genus is assigned as 
relative. For example, if ‘ conception ’ is relative 
to ‘ object of conception,’ you must see whether a par- 
ticular conception is assigned relative to a particular 
object of conception, and, if a multiple is relative to 
a fraction, whether a particular multiple is assigned 
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as relative to a particular fraction ; for if it has not 
to be so assigned, obviously a mistake has been 
made. 

You must also see whether the opposite of the () Opposites 
description describes the opposite of the term, for fc" 
example, whether the opposite of the description of 
‘double ’ is the description of ‘ half’; for if ‘ double ’ 
is ‘ that which exceeds by an equal amount,’ ‘ half’ is 
‘that which is exceeded by an equal amount.’ So 
likewise in the case of contraries also; for the descrip- 
tion which is contrary according to one of the modes 
of conjunction of contraries will describe the contrary 
term. For example, if ‘ beneficial’ is ‘ productive 
of good,’ “‘ harmful’ is “ productive of evil’ or ‘ de- 
structive of good’; for one of these must necessarily 
be the contrary of the original term. If, then, neither 
of them is the contrary of the original term, obviously 
neither of the descriptions assigned later could be the 
description of the contrary of that term, and so neither 
has the description originally assigned been assigned 
correctly. Now since some contraries derive their 
names from the privation of another contrary—for 
example, inequality is generally regarded as a priva- 
tion of equality, for things which are not equal are 
ealled ‘ unequal ’—it is obvious that the contrary whose 
name takes the form of a privation must necessarily 
be defined by means of the other contrary, but the 
other contrary cannot then be defined by means of 
the contrary whose name takes the form of a priva- 
tion; for then the result would be that each was 
known through the other. We must, therefore, be 
on our guard against this mistake in dealing with 
contraries, for example, if one were to define equality 
as the contrary of inequality ; for he is defining by 
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means of a term which takes the form of a privation. 
Moreover, he who defines in this way must neces- 
sarily employ the very term which he is defining ; 
and this becomes obvious if the description is sub- 
stituted for the name; for it makes no difference 
whether we say ‘inequality’ or ‘ privation of equality.’ 
Kiquality, therefore, will be ‘the contrary of the 
privation of equality,’ so that he would have used the 
actual term. If, however, neither of the contraries 
is named in the form of a privation but the description 
is assigned in the same manner, for example in the 
definition of ‘ good’ as ‘ the contrary of evil,’ it is 
obvious that ‘ evil’ will be ‘ the contrary of good ’ 
(for the description of things which are contrary in 
this way must be assigned in a similar manner), and 
so the result again is that he uses the actual term 
which is being defined; for ‘ good’ is inherent in 
the description of ‘evil.’ If, then, ‘ good’ is ° the 
contrary of evil,’ and ‘ evil’ is indistinguishable from 
‘ the contrary of good,’ ‘ good ’ will be ‘ the contrary 
of the contrary of good ’ ; it is obvious, therefore, that 
he has made use of the actual term. 

Furthermore, you must see whether, in assigning a (@) Priva- 
term named in the form of a privation, he has failed “’”* 
to assign that of which it is a privation, for example, 
the state, or the contrary, or whatever else it is of 
which it is the privation ; and also whether he has 
failed to add what it is in which it naturally comes 
into being absolutely or in which it naturally comes 
into being primarily ; for example, if, in calling 
‘ignorance ’ a privation, he has failed to call it a 
privation of ‘ knowledge,’ or has failed to add what 
it is in which it naturally comes into being, or, though 
he has added this, has not assigned that in which it 
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naturally comes in being primarily, assigning it, for 
example, to ‘man’ or ‘ the soul ’ instead of to ‘ the 
reasoning faculty’; for if he has failed to do any of 
these things, he has made a mistake. Similarly, also, 
if he has failed to call ‘ blindness’ ‘a privation of 
sight in the eye’; for he who is stating the essence 
correctly must state both what it is of which there 
is privation and what it is which is deprived. 

You must also see whether, when a term is not (¢) Priva- 

. . ‘ : . tions 

used as a privation, he has defined it as a privation. wrongly so 
For example, a mistake of this kind would be gener- “4 
ally held to be committed in the case of ‘ignorance ’ 
by those who do not use ignorance as a merely 
negative term. For what is regarded as ignorant is 
not that which does not possess knowledge but rather 
that which is deceived. ‘Therefore we do not speak 
of inanimate things or children as ‘ignorant,’ and 
so ‘ignorance ’ is not used for a mere privation of 
knowledge. 

X. Furthermore, you must see whether the simi- Rules 
lar inflexions in the description apply to the similar ae 
inflexions of the term; for example, whether, if infezions. 
‘ beneficial ’ means ‘ productive of health,’ ‘ benefi- 
cially ’ means ‘in a manner productive of health’ and 
‘having benefited’ means ‘ having produced health.’ 

You must also consider whether the definition (6) From 
given will fit the ‘ idea ’ also. In some cases this does ee 
not occur, for example, when Plato in his definitions ee ihe 
of living creatures inserts the term ‘ mortal’ in his term 
definition ; for the ‘idea,’ for example ‘ absolute defined. 
man, will not be mortal, so that the definition will 
not fit the ‘idea.’ Also, where the terms ‘ capable 
of affecting ’ or ‘ of being affected by’ are added, 
there is necessarily an absolute discrepancy between 
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the definition and the ‘idea’; for ‘ideas,’ in the view 

of those who hold that they exist, are not liable to 

any affection or to motion. In dealing with such 

persons such arguments, amongst others, are useful. 
Furthermore, you must see whether he has given Rules for 

one common description of terms used equivocally. Gin diet of 

For terms of which the description corresponding suivocal 

with the name is cne and the same, are synonymous, 

and so, if the definition assigned fits the equivocal 

term equally well in all its senses, it cannot apply to 

any one of the meanings which fall under the name. 

This is the defect of Dionysius’ definition of * life,’ 

which he describes as ‘innate and accompanying 

movement of an organism nourished by food’; for this 

applies not less to plants than to animals, whereas it is 

generally held that the term ‘ life ’ is not used of one 

kind of thing only, but that there is one life of animals 

and another of plants. It is possible, however, also 

deliberately to assign the definition in this way on 

the ground that life as a whole is a synonymous term 

and applied to one kind of thing only ; but there is 

no reason why a man, though he both sees the equi- 

vocation and wishes to assign the definition of one 

meaning only, should yet unconsciously assign a 

description which is not peculiar to one of two mean- 

ing but common to both. Nevertheless, whichever 

of these two courses he has adopted, he is equally in 

error. Since equivocal terms sometimes pass un- 

noticed, you should, when you are questioning, treat 

them as synonymous (for the definition of one mean- 

ing will not fit the other, so that the definition will 

be generally regarded as incorrect, for it ought to fit 

every instance of the synonymous term); on the 

other hand, you yourself, when answering, ought to 
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distinguish the various meanings. Since some 
answerers call a term ‘ equivocal’ which is really 
synonymous whenever the description assigned does 
not fit all its meanings, and call a term ‘synony- 
mous ’ which is really equivocal if the description fits 
both meanings, you must obtain a previous agree- 
ment on such points or else prove in advance that the 
term is ‘ equivocal’ or ‘synonymous,’ whichever 
it may be ; for people concur more readily when they 
do not foresee what will be the result. If, on the 
other hand, when there has been no agreement, a 
man declares that a synonymous term is equivocal 
because the description assigned does not fit a par- 
ticular meaning of it, you must see whether the 
description of this meaning fits the other meanings 
also ; for then it is obvious that it must be synony- 
mous with the other meanings. If this is not so, there 
will be more than one definition of the other meanings; 
for there are two descriptions applied to the term 
which fit them, namely, the one originally assigned 
and the one subsequently assigned. Again, if a man 
were to define a term used in several meanings, and 
then, when the description did not fit all the meanings, 
were not to say that it is equivocal but were to assert 
that the term does not fit all the meanings just 
because the description does not fit them either, you 
must say to such a person that, though sometimes one 
ought not to use the same language as the multitude, 
yet one ought to employ the traditional and received 
terminology and not disturb things of that kind. 

XI. Ifa definition has been given of some complex Rules for 
term, you must take away the description of one part ae 
of the complex and see whether the remainder of peeniar 
the definition is a description of the remainder of it ; (a) Tx the 
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if not, it is obvious that neither does the whole defini- definition 
tion describe the whole complex. Suppose, for ae 
example, someone has defined a‘ finite straight line ’ complex ? 
as the ‘limit of a finite plane, such that its centre is 
directly between its extremities’; if the description 
of a‘ finite line’ is the ‘ limit of a finite plane,’ the re- 
mainder, namely, ‘ such that its centre is directly be- 
tween its extremities ’ ought to be the description of 
‘ straight.’ But an infinite line has neither extremities 
nor a centre and is nevertheless straight, so that the 
remaining part of the definition does not deseribe 
the remainder of the term. 

Furthermore, when that which is being defined is (6) Does the 

: Coe as definition 

compound, you must see whether the description (On tist of as 
assigned possesses the same number of members as many parts 
that which is being defined. The description is said Bean 
to contain the same number of members when the # ifs sub- 
nouns and verbs in the description are equal in 
number to the component parts of the subject of the 
definition. Tor in such eases there must be a change 
of all or some of the terms themselves, since no more 
terms are used now than before, whereas he who is 
giving a definition must assign a description in place 
of all the terms, if possible, or, failing this, of most of 
them. For on that principle, in dealing with simple 
terms also, he who has simply changed the name 
would have given a definition, for example, if he 
substituted ‘ cloak ’ for ‘ mantle.’ 

The error is still greater if what is substituted con- (c) Are the 
sists of terms which are even less intelligible, for rms "sed 
example, ‘ gleaming mortal ’ in place of ‘ white man ’ ; obscure ? 
for it forms no definition and is less intelligible when 
stated in this way. 

You must also consider whether in the change of (a Are 
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XII. Ec d€ tis dtadopas tov Gpov amodddwxe, 
30 oKoTrEtvy et Kal GAAoU TLVds KoLWOS 6 arrodobeis 
Opos, olov oTav mepiTTov apiOov apiOnov jécov 
u “~ 
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e A 
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/ e , lo lon 
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terms the significance is no longer the same, for new terms 
example, when ‘ speculative knowledge’ is called Se 
‘ speculative conception.’ Tor ‘ conception’ is not not the 
the same as ‘ knowledge,’ and yet it ought to be the ficance ? 
same if the whole phrase too is to be the same ; for, 

while ‘ speculative ’ is common to both phrases, the 
remainder is different. 

Furthermore, you must see whether, in the sub- Ouran: 

stitution of one of the terms, the change is made not term involve 
of the differentia but of the genus, as in the example 3.cy2nge 
just given. For ‘ speculative’ is less familiar than 
‘ knowledge ’; for the latter is a genus, the former 
a differentia, and the genus is always the most in- 
telligible of allterms. The substitution ought, there- 
fore, to have taken place not in the genus but in the 
differentia, since the latter is less intelligible. Or, 
possibly, this criticism is ridiculous ; for there is no 
reason why the differentia rather than the genus 
should be described by the most familiar term, and, 
if so, obviously the change ought to be made in the 
term expressing not the differentia but the genus. 
But if it is a question of substituting not term for 
term but phrase for term, obviously a definition 
should be given of the differentia rather than of the 
genus, since a definition is given to make something 
intelligible ; for the differentia is less intelligible 
than the genus. 

XII. If the definer has given the definition of the Further 
differentia, you must see whether the definition given A ioielg 
is common to something clse also. For example, jae er 
when an odd number is described as a‘ number which ean defini- 
has a middle,’ a further definition must be given to Havofa 
show in what sense it has a middle; for the word is assigned, 


: ° is itcommo 
‘number’ is common to both expressions, but the {> some. 
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new expression has been substituted for ‘ odd.’ Now thing else 
a line and a body also have a middle, though they **°? 
are not ‘ odd,’ so that this could not be a definition 

of ‘ odd.’ But if the expression ‘ having a middle ’ 

is used in several senses, the sense in which ‘ having 

a middle ’ is used must be defined. ‘This will either 

result in the destructive criticism of the definition 

or prove that no definition has been given. 

Again, you must see whether the term of which (4) Is the 
he is giving the description has a real existence, SUDiect to 
whereas what is given in the deser iption has not. An existent, 
example of this is the definition of ‘ white’ as ‘ colour bab tie 
mixed with fire °; for it is impossible for that which Dom 
is without body to be mixed with a body, so that 
‘colour’ ‘mixed with fire’ could not exist, whereas 
‘white ’ does exist. 

Furthermore, those who, in dealing with relative (¢) Whena 
terms, fail to distinguish what it is to which the ACHR a 
subject is related, but, in describing it, include it that to 

which the 
amongst a number of things, are either wholly OF Suhicot 4a 
partly in error ; for example, if one described ° medi- telated too 
cine ’ as a‘ science of reality.’ For, if medicine is not extent ? 
a science of anything real, he is wholly wrong, but, 
if it is a science of something which is real but not 
of something else which is real, he is partly wrong ; 
for it ought to be a science of all reality, if it is 
deseribed as being a science of reality essentially 
and not accidentally (as is true of all the other re- 
lative terms) ; for every ‘ object of science ’ is used 
in relation to science. So likewise with the other 
relative terms, since they are all convertible. Further- 
more, if he who gives an account of anything not as 
it really is but as ae is accidentally, is giving a correct 


account, every relative term w ould be employed in 
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relation not to one thing but to many things. For 
there is nothing to prevent the same thing being 
both real and white and good ; so that, if to ; give an 
account of a thing as it is accidentally is the correct 
method, one would be giving a correct account if one 
gave it in relation to any one of these. Furthermore, 
it is impossible for such a description to be peculiar 
to that of which the account has been given; for 
not only medicine but most of the sciences also are 
employed in relation to something real, so that each 
of them will be a science of reality. Obviously, there- 
fore, such a definition is not a definition of any sci- 
ence; for the definition ought to be peculiar to one 
thing, not common to many. 

Sometimes men define not the thing, but the thing @)_Is the 
in a good and perfect state. Examples Of thispare sy) ree 
the definitions of an ‘ orator ’ as ‘ he who can see what ae fe hit 
is a plausible argument on any occasion and omit of a perfect 
nothing, and of a‘ thief’ as ‘ he who takes something form of it? 
by stealth’; for obviously, if they each act thus, 
the former will be a good orator, the latter a good 
thief ; for it is not he who actually takes something 
by stealth, but he who wishes to do so, that is really 
a thief. 

Again, you must see whether the definer has repre- (ce) Is what 
sented what is worthy of choice for its own sake as '8 cligible 


being so because it produces or effects something defined as if 
or for some other reason, describing, for example, eligible 
‘justice ’ as ‘ preservative of the laws ’ or ‘ wisdom ’ es 

as ‘ productive of happiness’ ; for what is preservative 

or productive is among the things which are worthy 

of choice for the sake of something else. Or, possibly, 

there is nothing to prevent what is w orthy of choice 


for its own sake being also worthy of choice for some 
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other reason ; but he who has thus defined what is 
worthy of choice for its own sake has nevertheless 
made a mistake ; for what is best in any particular 
thing is what is most inherent in its essence, and what 
is worthy of choice for its own sake is better than 
what is worthy of choice for some other reason, and 
it is this, therefore, which the definition ought to 
have signified. 

XIII. You must also examine whether the definer How to deal 
in giving a definition of anything has defined it as (uh define 
either (1) ‘ A and B,’ or (2) ‘ made up of A and B,’ take the 
or (3) ‘Aplus B.’ (1) If he defines it as ‘A and B,’ the ot. 
result will be that it applies to both ai neither, fon ee 
example, if he has defined ‘ justice ’ a ‘temperance - 
and courage. Tor if there are two saeont each of 
whom has one of these qualities, the two together will 
be ‘just,’ but neither singly so, since both together 
they possess justice but each taken singly does not 
do so. If the above statement is not utterly ridicu- 
lous at first sight owing to the fact that this sort of 
thing occurs in other instances (e.g. there is nothing 
to prevent two persons together possessing a mina, 
though neither singly possesses it), yet at any rate 
it would be generally regarded as totally absurd that 
they should have contrary qualities ; and this will 
happen if one of them has temperance and cowardice, 
and the other justice and incontinence, for taken 
together they will have justice and injustice ; for, if 
justice is temperance and courage, injustice will be 
cowardice and incontinence. ‘To speak generally, 
all the arguments that can be used to prove that the 
whole and its parts are not the same are useful for 
countering the statement made just now; for he 
who defines in this manner appears to state that the 
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parts are the same as the whole. But these argu- 
ments are specially appropriate when the process of 
compounding the parts is obvious, as in a house and 
all other such things ; for here it is obvious that, 
though the parts exist, there is no reason why the 
whole should not be non-existent, and so the parts 
are not the same as the whole. 

(2) If, however, he has asserted that that which is 
being defined is not “ A and B’ but * made up of A 
and B,’ you must first of all consider whether it is 
unnatural for a single product to come into being 
from the said component parts ; for some things are 
so constituted in relation to one another that nothing 
can come into being from them, for example, a line 
and a number. Moreover, you must see whether 
what has been defined naturally comes into being 
primarily in some single thing, whereas those things 
which, according to his account, produce it, do not 
come into being primarily in any single thing but 
each in a different thing. Jor then obviously it could 
not come into being from these things ; for the whole 
must necessarily exist in those things in which the 
parts exist, so that the whole does not exist primarily 
in one thing only but in many. If, however, both the 
parts and the whole exist primarily in some single 
thing, you must see whether they exist in the same 
thing and not the whole in one thing and the parts 
in another. Again, you must see whether the parts 
perish when the whole perishes ; for the converse 
ought to happen, namely, that the whole perishes 
when the parts do so, and it does not necessarily 
follow that the parts also have perished when the 
whole has perished. Or, again, you must see whether 
the whole is good or bad, and the parts neither, or, 
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conversely, whether the parts are good or bad and 
the whole neither ; for it is impossible that anything 
either good or bad should come into being from some- 
thing which is neither, or anything which is neither 
from things which are good or bad. Or, again, you 
must see whether the one thing has more good in it 
than the other has evil, and yet the product of the 
two has not more good in it than evil, as, for example, 
in the definition of ‘ shamelessness ’ as ‘ made up of 
courage and false opinion.’ For courage has more 
good in it than false opinion has evil, and so their 
product ought to maintain this excess and be either 
good absolutely or good rather than bad. Or, perhaps 
this does not necessarily follow, unless each is in itself 
good or bad ; for many of the things which produce 
effects are not good in themselves but only when 
mingled together, or, conversely, are good separately 
but either good or neither good nor bad when mingled 
together. The state of affairs just described is best 
seen in things which produce health and disease ; 
for some drugs are so constituted as each separately 
to be good whereas they are bad if given in a mixture. 

Again, you must see whether the whole, when it 
is made up of a better and a worse, fails to be worse 
than the better and better than the worse. Perhaps 
this too does not necessarily follow, unless the com- 
ponent parts are themselves good ; but there is no- 
thing to prevent the whole being good, as in the cases 
just mentioned. 

Furthermore, you must see whether the whole is 
synonymous with one of the parts ; for it ought not 
to be so, any more than occurs in the case of syllables, 
for the syllable is not synonymous with any of the 
letters of which it is composed. 
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Furthermore, you must see whether he has omitted 
to state the method of their composition ; for merely 
to say that something is made up of this and that is 
not enough to make the matter clear. For the 
essence of each compound is not merely that it is 
made up of this and that, but that it is made up 
of this and that compounded in a particular way, as 
in the case of a house; for this and that material 
put together anyhow does not constitute a house. 

(3) If he has given a definition of something in the 
form of ‘ A plus B,’ the first thing that must be stated 
is that ° A plus B’ is equivalent to either ‘ A and B’ 
or ‘made up of A and B.’ For he who speaks of 
‘ honey plus water ’ means either © honey and water ’ 
or else something ‘ made up of honey and water.’ If, 
therefore, he admits that ‘ A plus B’ is the same as 
either of the above, it will be relevant to use the same 
arguments as have been employed before against 
each of them. Furthermore, you must distinguish 
the various senses in which something is said to be 
‘ plus ’ something else, and see whether it is impossible 
for A to be in any sense ‘ plus B.’ For example, if 
it means that A is plus B in the sense either that they 
are contained in an identical receptacle (like justice 
and courage in the soul), or in the same place or time, 
whereas the sense assigned is in no way true of A and 
B, it is obvious that the definition given could not 
apply to anything, since in no possible way can A be 
‘plus B.’ If, however, among the various senses 
which we have distinguished, it is true that A and B 
each exist at the same time, you must look whether 
it is possible that each is used in a different relation. 
Suppose, for example, that ‘daring plus right 
opinion’ has been given as the definition of ‘courage’ ; 
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it is possible for a man to show daring in committing 
robbery, and right opinion about matters of health, 
but he who possesses the former plus the latter at the 
same time is far from being courageous. Moreover, 
even if both are used in the same relation, for example, 
in matters of health (for there is no reason why a man 
should not show both daring and right opinion in 
matters of health), yet, for all that, the man who 
possesses the one plus the other is not * brave.’ For 
each must be related neither to some different object 
nor to some chance object which is identical, but to 
the true function of courage, for example, facing the 
dangers of war or anything which is a still more 
characteristic function of courage. 

Some of the definitions given in this manner do not 
fall under the above division at all, for example, that 
of ‘ anger ’ as ‘ pain plus an idea that one is slighted.’ 
For the purpose of the definition is to show that the 
pain is caused by an idea of this kind; but to say 
that it is ‘caused by’ a thing is not the same as 
saying that it is ‘ plus ’ that thing in any of the senses 
mentioned. 

XIV. Again, if he has described the whole as a 
composition of such and such things, for example, 
a ‘living creature’ as a ‘composition of soul and 
body,’ you must, first of all, see whether he has failed 
to state the kind of composition, as, for example, in 
the definition of ‘ flesh ’ or “ bone ’ as a‘ composition 
of fire, earth and air.’ For it is not enough to speak 
of composition, but the kind of composition must be 
further defined; for flesh is not formed of these 
components put together anyhow, but there is one 
form of composition for flesh and another for bone. 
Now it seems likely that neither of the said substances 
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is at all the same as a ‘composition’; for every 
‘ composition * has as its contrary a ‘ decomposition,’ 
and neither flesh nor bone has a contrary. Further, 
if it is probable that every compound alike is a com- 
position or else that none is so, and every living 
creature, though it is a compound, is not a composi- 
tion, then neither could any other compound be a 
composition. 

Again, if it is natural for contraries to have an equal () Observe 
existence in a thing, and it has been defined by means pele Se 
of one of them, clearly it has not really been defined ; has been 
for else the result will be that there is more than one Sue con. 
definition of the same thing. For in what respect lane 
has he who has given a definition by means of one of both. 
contrary described it better than he who has defined 
by means of the other, since both are equally likely 
to occur init ? The definition of ‘soul’ as ‘ substance 
receptive of knowledge ’ is a case in point ; for it is 
equally also receptive of ignorance. 

Also, even though one cannot attack the definition (©) If you 
as a whole, because one is not familiar with it as a een 
whole, yet one ought to attack a part of it, if one is ee 
familiar with that part and it has obviously been attack part 
incorrectly assigned; for if part is subverted, the Wb or 
whole definition is subverted also. When definitions 
are obscure, you should correct and remodel them 
so as to make some part clear and have something 
to attack, and then make your examination ; for che 
answerer must either accept the interpretation sug- 
gested by the questioner or himself make clear what 
is indicated by the description. ITurthermore, just as 
in public assemblies it is customary to introduce a 
new law and, if the newly introduced law is better, 
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definitions, too, and oneself bring forward another 
one; for, if it is obviously a better definition and 
gives a better indication of the object defined, clearly 
the definition already laid down will have been sub- 
verted, since there is never more than one definition 
of the same thing. 

In dealing with any definition, it is a most im- (@) It is 
portant elementary principle to make a shrewd guess pees to 
in one’s own mind at the definition of the object be- makea 
fore one or else to take over some happily expressed one’s own. 
definition. [or it necessarily follows that, with a 
model, as it were, before one, one can see anything 
that is lacking which the definition ought to contain 
and any needless addition, and thus be better pro- 
vided in the points for attack. 

Let so much, therefore, suffice for our treatment 
of definitions. 
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I, Wuerner things are ‘the same’ or ‘ different’ in Rwes for 


. ‘ ‘ ’ _., dealing with 
the strictest verbal sense of the term ‘same’—and we hase ahioh 


said * that sameness in its strictest sense is numerical @7e said to be 
' : ; ‘the same’: 
oneness—should be examined from the point of view (uv) Identity 


of their inflexions and co-ordinates and opposites. Cr be | 
For if justice is the same as courage, then also the looking at 
just man is the same as the courageous, and ‘ justly ’ eRe 
the same as ‘ courageously.’ So likewise with op- eo Suna a 
posites also; for, if two things are the same, their nestles 
opposites, in accordance with any of the so-called op- 2&0 at the 
positions, are also the same. Tor it makes no dif- their pro- 
ference whether one takes the opposite of the one or qugfon and 
of the other, since they are the same. Again, an 
examination should be made from the point of view 
of the agents of their production or destruction and 
their coming-into-being and destruction, and gener- 
ally, of anything which stands in a similar relation to 
each of them; for, when things are absolutely the 
same, their coming-into-being and destruction are 
also the same and so are the agents of their production 
and destruction. 

You must also examine, when one of two things (») When 
is said to be something in a superlative degree, On nn. 
whether the other of these same things also attains 5s said to 


‘ . . _ have some 
a superlative degree in the same respect. lor quality ina 


superlative 
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instance, Xenocrates * tries to show that the happy degree, or 
life and the good life are the same, since of all lives EES 
the good life and the happy life are most worthy of of the other. 
choice ; for only one thing can be characterized as 
‘the most worthy of choice ’ and ‘ the greatest.’ So 
likewise with all other such things also. But each 
of two things which is described as ‘ greatest’ or 
‘most worthy of choice ’ must be numerically one, 
otherwise it will not have been shown that they are 
the same; for it does not necessarily follow that, 
if the Peloponnesians and the Lacedaemonians are 
the bravest of the Greeks, the Peloponnesians are the 
same as the Lacedaemonians, since neither ‘ Pelopon- 
nesian ’ nor “ Lacedaemonian ’ is a numerically single 
thing ; but it merely follows that the one group must 
be included in the other, just as the Lacedaemonians 
are included in the Peloponnesians. Otherwise, if 
one group is not included in the other, the result will 
be that each is better than the other. Tor it neces- 
sarily follows that the Peloponnesians are better than 
the Lacedaemonians, if the one group is not included 
in the other; for they are both better than any- 
one else. Similarly, too, the Lacedaemonians must 
be better than the Peloponnesians ; for they also are 
better than anyone else. ‘Thus they are each better 
than the other. It is obvious, therefore, that what 
is described as ‘best’ and ‘ greatest’ must be 
numerically one if it is going to be shown to be ‘ the 
same’ as something else. For this reason, too, Xeno- 
crates does not prove his contention; for neither 
the happy life nor the good life is numerically one, 
so that they are not necessarily the same because 
they are both most worthy of choice, but only that 
one must fall under the other. 
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Erte ex THs mpoobecews, et TH ad’T@ EKaTEpOV 
A © B) | >) ~ 
mpooTiGewevov p17) Tovet TO OAOV TavToV. 1 EL TOD 
3 ~ be] w ] ¢ tA 5 tA A A cf 
avTod ad exaTepov adatpeevros To Aourov €TE- 
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Again, you must see whether, when the one of two () See 
things is the same as a third thing, the other is also (at two 
the same as it; for, if they are not the same as the ae. aes 
same thing, obviously they are not the same as one asa third 
another either. thing. 

Furthermore, you must examine them from the (@) Observe 
point of view of their accidents or of the things of arnt 
which they are accidents ; for any accident of the pole ae 
one must also be an accident of the other, and, if the 
one of them is an accident of something else, so must 
the other be also. For, if there is any discrepancy 
on these points, obviously they are not the same. 

You must also see whether they fail both to fall (@) See 
in the same class of predicates, but one signifies a beer in 
quality, the other a quantity or a relation; again, ine cee 
whether the genus of each fails to be the same, the and erie. 
one being ‘ good’ and the other ‘ evil,’ or the one én have 
‘ virtue ’ and the other ‘ knowledge’; or whether, differentiae. 
though the genus is the same, the differentiae predi- 
cated of either of them are not the same, that of one 
being ‘ speculative ’ and that of the other ‘ practical ’ 
knowledge. And so likewise with the other instances. 

Furthermore, from the point of view of the greater (f) Sce 
degree, you must see whether the one admits of the ee 
greater degree while the other does not, or whether Suitine 
both admit of it but not at the same time; for crease and 
example, he who is more in love has not a greater @™sh. 
desire for intercourse, and so love and the desire for 
intercourse are not the same thing. 

Furthermore, you must note the result of an addi- (9 Observe 
tion and see whether each added to the same thing Ceara 
fails to produce the same whole; or whether the ton on each 
subtraction of the same thing from each leaves the 


remainder different. Suppose, for example, someone 
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& > , e S \ , 
pov, otov et dumAdovov Apiceos Kat moAAamAdovov 
ae; 2 A ” 5 5) , \ 
nptoeos TadTov edyoev elvat. adatpeAevTos yap 
3 > e f ~ e f A A > \ w 
ab’ éKxaTepov Tob Huiceos Ta AoiTa TavTOV EdEL 
dnAobv, od SnAot Sb€: TO yap SumAdovov Kal moAAa- 

, b) b) \ A 
mAdavov od tatbrov dnAot. 

NV" A PY \ / ° ro / LOU 
Xkomretvy d€ pu) pdvov et HON Te ovpPatver adv- 
vatov dia THs Bécews, aAAa Kat et Suvarov e€ 
e ; e ; / A \ \ \ 
brofécews tadapfar, Kabdmep Tots TO KEvOV Kat 
A ~ >? 9 \ 4 ~ A 
TO TAhpes adépos tavtov ddcKovow. dhdov yap 
e oA LP tA e > / A A 3 e b] A 
ore €av €€€AOn 6 arp, Kevov prev ody Hooov adda 

A ” A ~ 27 > fs ” 
padrov eé€otat, mAnpes 8 aépos ovKéeTL EoTat. 
Cf e / A ” ~ #3 > “~ 
mote vmoTeBévtos Twos EtTe evdobs ett’ adnOods 

QA A / A \ 4 > a 
(oddev yap dtadéper) TO pev ETEpov avatpetrat 

3 ~ A > v4 ” LZ4 >) >) > / 
avT@v, TO 6 ETEpOV OV. WOT ov TAavTOV. 

4 9 > a > ~ e ~ e , 

Kafodov 6° etzreiv, EK THY OTWAObV EKaTEpoU 
KaTYHYOpoULEevwv, Kal wv TabTa KaTnyopeira., 
okoteiv et mov dtadwvet? ooa yap Oatrépov Kart- 

A a A \ 
nyopetra, Kat Oatrépov Katnyopetofar det, Kal 
a “A , 
av Odtrepov KaTnyopetrar, Kat Oarepov Katnyo- 
petobar det. 

” > A r ~ ? \ rNé “A > 

Eru éet moAAaya@s tatbrov A€yeTat, oKorTrety Et 
/ > 
Kat kal” érepdv Twa TpdTov TavTa €oTLWW’ Ta yap 

# aN , Vast Nn AN b) tages A b > , 
elder 7) yéver TavTA W OVK avayKn N OdK EVvdEexETAL 

~ ~ \ 4 
apiud tatvta elvat, éemoKoTotpev d€ TOoTEpoV 

S) , 
oUTw TavTa % ODY OUTWS. 
” > A , ” / ” 9 
Ext «¢ duvatov Oarepov avev Oarépou etvat od 
yap av ein TavdToOV. 
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has stated that a ‘ double of a half’ and a ‘ multiple 
of a half’ are the same thing ; then, if ‘ of a half’ 
has been subtracted from each, the remainders ought 
to signify the same thing, which they do not; for 
‘double © and ‘ multiple’ do not signify the same 
thing. 

You must also look not only whether some im- (A) Observe 
possibility immediately follows from the statement fhether, as 
that two things are the same, but also whether it of asupposi- 
can result from a supposition, as, for example, when pone one ek 
it is asserted that ‘ empty ’ and * full of air’ are the things is | 
same thing. For it is obvious that, if the air has been but not the 
expelled, the space will not be less but more empty, °°" 
though it will be no longer full of air. So by a sup- 
position, whether false or true (for it makes no differ- 
ence), one of the two terms is subverted, while the 
other is not ; and so they cannot be the same. 

To speak generally, you should look at every (é) Observe 
possible predicate of each of the two terms and at the ye enines 
things of which they are predicated and see whether Pees : 
there is any discrepancy anywhere ; for anything of both. 
which is predicated of the one ought also to be predi- 
cated of the other, and of anything of which the one 
is a predicate the other also ought to be a predicate. 

Furthermore, since ‘ sameness’ is used in several (j) Observe 
senses, you should look whether things are the same aeons 
in some different way also ; for things which are the the same 
same specifically or generically are not necessarily Sas 
the same or cannot possibly be the same numerically, ally, but 
and we examine whether they are or are not the merically. 
same in this sense. 

Furthermore, you must see whether the one can 
exist without the other; for then they cannot be 


the same. 
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€ “a lon 
II. Ov prev otv mpos tabtov tomo Tocobto. Aé- 
“~ > 3 “~ 3 4 
yovrat. OyAov 6 eK THV ElpNuevwv OTL aTravTEs 
e \ ‘ / 
Ol 7pos TavTOV avacKEVaOTLKOL TOTOL Kal pds 
4 / y 
Opov ypyouot, Kabawep Epmrpoobev ecipnrar ed 
\ A / 3 ” \ 4 
yap pn tadtov dyAot To 7 ovopa Kat 6 Adyos, 
“A Ld b an ” ¢ \ e 3 \ / 
djAov OTL OvK av Eln Optauos 6 aTrodobeis Adyos. 
Tov b€ KaTacKevacTiK@y TOTWY OVdELS YpTOLWos 
m™pos Opov: ov yap a7roxpn detEar tadTov TO do 
li 
Tov Adyov Kal TOUVOLA POS TO KaTAGKEVaCaL OTE 
e / > \ \ \ ” / aA 4 4 
optojds, GAAG Kal Ta GAAa mavTa Set Exew Ta 
TapnyyeAéva TOV Optop.ov. 
A Or 4 \ 
III. “Avatpetv ev obv dépov ovtTws Kat dia Tov- 
aN / oA \ , / 
Twv del Trepatéov: eav d€ KaTacKevalew Bovrw- 
~ N 90 7 a ¢ 10 \ vv xy 7 
ucla, mpa@tov pev eldevat Set OTe ovdEts 7 OAtyor 
“A / 7 / > AY / 
Tov dStadeyomevwv 6pov avrdoyilovTat, adda TavTes 
“~ @ ¢ 
apyjv to Tovodrov AapPavovow, oiov ot TE TeEpL 
‘\ \ \ y \ 
yewpeTpiav Kal apiOuovs Kat tas adAdAas Tas 
/ / Cab) ¢ 3 3 / ‘ 
tovavtas pabyoes: «ff dre de axpiPetas pev 
GAAns é€oTl mpaypateias amodobvar Kal TL €oTwW 
v4 . ~ e¢ / aA “w 3 7 € 4 
6pos Kat m@s optleobar det, viv O° oaov tkavov 
~ / ev ~ / 
Tpos THVv Tapotcav xpEiav, wWaTE TODODTOV povov 
“A \ lon 
Nexréov OTt duvatov yevéoPar optopod Kat Tod Tt 
> / 3 / ? 4 , 
nv elvac aovddoyiopdv. et yap e€atw opos Adyos 
ol ~ \ a 
6 70 Ti hv elvac TH mpaypate SnrA@v, Kat det Ta. 
~ ~ / > ~ 
év TH Opw KaTnyopovpeva Kal Ev TH TL €aTL TOO 
“A “ 3 
mpaypatos pova KaTyyopetobar, KaTyyopetrar 6 
ee € , \ e 
év T@ Tl ott TA yevn Kai at Svadopal, davepov ws 
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II. These, then, are the various commonplaces The rules 
relating to ‘ sameness.’ It is obvious from what has fitchaptes 
been said that all the destructive eommonplaces as cen 
dealing with sameness are also useful for dealing ine ba Hob 


with definition, as has already been remarked ¢ ; for, oe 
if the term and the description do not signify the finition. 
same thing, it is obvious that the description assigned 

cannot be a definition. On the other hand, none of 

the constructive commonplaces are useful for defini- 

tion ; for it is not enough to show that the content 

of the description and the term are the same in order 

to establish that the description is a definition, but 

the definition must possess also all the other char- 
acteristics which have been laid down.? 

IIf. In this way and by these methods we must Rules for 
always try to destroy a definition ; but, if we wish ep aD 
to construct one, in the first place, we must realize (a) Method 
that few if any of those who hold discussions reason inga 
out a definition, but all take as their starting-point d¢Mmition. 
some such assumption as those take who deal with 
geometry and numbers and all other such studies. 
Secondly, we must realize that it belongs to another 
inquiry ° to lay down accurately both what a defini- 
tion is and how we must frame it, and that for the 
moment we need only go as far as is requisite for our 
present task and, therefore, we only need state that 
it is possible that there should be reasoning about a 
definition and the essence of a thing. Tor if a defini- 
tion is a description which indicates the essence of 
a thing, and the predicates in the definition ought 
also to be the only ones to be predicated of the thing 
in the category of essence (and the genera and 
differentiae are predicated in the category of essence), 
it is obvious that, if one were to assuine that A and 
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et tus AdBou tatta pdva’ ev TH Ti €oTt Tot mpay- 
patos KaTnyopetoba.,” 6 Tatra éxwv Adyos Gpos 
e€ avadyKys av ein: od yap évdeyeTar eTepov elvar 
Gpov, emeld7) ovdEeV ETEPOV EV TH Ti EOTL TOO TpPay- 
patos KaTyyopeiTa. 

"Ore pev odv eyywpel avAdoyropov opov yevéeobat, 
dhavepov: ex Tivwy dé Set KatacKkevalew, Simprorat 
pev ev étépots axpiBeoTepov, mpos bé THY TpoKeEi- 
pevnv weOodov ot adtot TOTOL XpHoyLoL. oKETITEOV 
yap éml TOV évarvTiwy Kal TOV dAAwy TOV avTiKEl- 
pevwv, Kal GAovs Tovs Adyous Kal KaTa pmépos 
émiskoTobvTa’ ef yap oO avTiKetevos TOO avTiKel- 
pevov, Kal Tov elpnuévov TOO mpoKEypLevov avayKy 
elvar. émrel d€ THY evavTiwv mAEtovs cupTAoKal, 
Anntéov TA&V EvavTiwyv, Omoiov av padtora pavf 
6 évavtios optopos. OdAovs pev odv Tovds Adyous 
Kabamep elpntat oKeTTéov, KaTa pepos 6 woe. 
Tp@Tov pev ovv OTL TO amrodofev yevos opldds 
damodedoTaL. €f yap TO evavTiov ev TH eEvavTia, 
TO S€ TpoKeipevov py) eoTw ev TH adT@, SHAov 
Ott év TH evavTiw av Ein, ered) avayKy Ta EvavTia 
év T@ adT@ 7 ev Tots evavtiows yeveow elvar. ‘Kal 
ras dvadopas 5é Tas evavtias THY evavTiwy a&.ob- 
pev Katnyopetoba, Kabamep AevKod Kat peédAavos: 
TO pev yap dSuakpiTiKov TO dé ovyKpiTLKOV Oxews. 
wot el Tob éevavTiov at évavTiat KaTnyopotvTa, 
Too mpokepevov at amodobeicoa: KatTyyopotvT’ av. 


1 Reading pova with Wallies for pdvov. 
* Deleting 67: before 6 raéra. 
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B were the only attributes predicated of the thing 
in the category of essence, then the description con- 
taining A and B would necessarily be a definition ; 
for nothing else can possibly be a definition, since 
nothing else is a predicate of the thing in the category 
of essence. 

It is clear, then, that it is possible to reason about (s) Method 
a definition. Of what materials definitions should o,cyiing 
be constructed has been determined more precisely differentia 
elsewhere,* but the same commonplaces are useful Leena 
for the inquiry now before us. You must look at the fopstnner 
contraries and the other opposites, examining the tion from 
descriptions both as wholes and in detail ; for if the {pe connt 
opposite description is a definition of the opposite contrary. 
term, the description given must necessarily be a 
definition of the term under consideration. Since, 
however, there are several possible conjunctions of 
the contraries, you must choose from among the 
contraries the one whose contrary definition is most 
plain. The descriptions, then, as a whole must be 
examined in the manner described, and in detail in 
the following manner. First of all, you must see that 
the genus assigned has been assigned correctly. For, 
if the contrary is placed in the contrary genus, and 
the term under consideration is not in the same genus, 
it is obvious that it would be in the contrary genus, 
since contraries must necessarily be in the same 
genus or in contrary genera. Also, we hold that the 
contrary differentiae should be predicated of con- 
traries, as, for example, of black and white ; for the 
one tends to penetrate, the one to compress, the 
vision. So, if contrary differentiae are predicated 
of the contrary term, the differentiae assigned would 
be predicated of the term under consideration. Since, 
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io 9 > \ \ \ / \ ¢ \ > ~ 
WOT Emel KaL TO Yevos Kal at dtadopal dpbds 
> 4 a vd e \ nv 4 ¢e > 
amodedovTat, OjAov OTL Opiopos av Eln 6 aTrO- 
/ ra ~ > / \ > 
dofcis.  OVK avayKatiov THY evavTiwy Tas évav~ 
U a > vom ~ 
Tlas dtamopas KaTyyopetofar, av py ev TO adT@ 
n > 1. 39 , o \ \ , 9 n ON 
yevet 7) TA EvavTia’ wy de Ta yevyn EevavTia, ovdeV 
> A , 
KwAver THY adTiv dtapopav Kat’ apdotv réyec@a, 
a 7 t \ \ 
olov KaTa diKatoovvns Kal GadLKLas’ TO pev yap 
> \ A \ 4 ~ ¢ \ ~~ \ 
dpeTn TO b€ Kakia Wuys, wWoTe TO uyhs dvadopa 
> > ~ 4 > \ \ 4 / 3 3 
év apdoty Adéyerat, é7retdy) Kal GwpaTos €oTL ape- 
\ \ / LA > io ~ 4 > 1A / 7 
Tm Kat kakia. add’ odv tobTo y adnées, ort 
~ > / aN > U “ e >) \ 4 
Tov évavtiwy 7% évavTiau % at adrat d.adopai 
elow. €l OvV TOU evavTiov H evarTia KaTYYyopeEtTaL, 
/ \ 7 aay 4 e 3 4 , bd) 
tovrov dé pH, OiAov OTL 1) Elpnuevyn TovTOV av 
a > 3 a > \ e e 4 
Katyyopotro. Kablddrov 8° etmetv, eet 6 Optojmos 
~ a ~ > 4 
éotw é€k yévous Kal diadop@v, av 6 Tob EevavTiov 
Ss \ lan / e \ 
OptajLos Pavepos H, Kal O TOD TpoKELLEevov Optajos 
dhavepos €oTat. e€7met yap TO evayTiov ev TH adbTa 
4 a“ ] a 3 / e / \ \ ¢ \ 
yevel 7) EV T@ EVAVTiM, Opoiws bE Kat at duadopat 
 evavTia THY evavTiwv 7) at adTat KaTHyopobvTaL, 
OjAov OTL TOO TMpoKELLEevov YTOL TO AUTO yévos av 
a ~ 3 / ¢ \ \ 
KaTHYyOpotTO OTrEep Kal TOD evavTiov, at dé dradopat 
? , vo oN / e \ \ e > 4 
évavTiat, 7 amacar H TwWes, at Sé Aowrrat at adrat: 
nN > / ¢ \ \ ¢ > \ \ \ / 
n avaradw at pev dtahopar at avTat Ta de yevn 
3 / xv 3 3 / \ \ / \ e & 
évavTia: 4} Gudw evavTia, Kat Ta yevn Kat at dia- 
/ 3 4 \ > \ > > > d¢€ . 
dhopal. apddtepa yap tadra elvar odK evdexeTat 
“~ / 
et d€ LH, O adTOS Sptopos THY EvavTiwy €aTaL. 
= vom / 
"Ere €K TOY TTWOEwWY Kal TV GuVOTOLYWV: 
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therefore, both the genus and the differentiae have 
been correctly assigned, it is obvious that the deserip- 
tion assigned would be a definition. But, possibly, 
it does not necessarily follow that the contrary differ- 
entiae are predicated of contraries, unless the con- 
traries are in the same genus; but where the genera 
are contrary, there is no reason why the same differ- 
entia should not be predicated of both, for example, 
of justice and injustice, for the one is a virtue and 
the other a vice, of the soul; and so ‘ of the soul’ 
is employed as a differentia in both cases, since there 
is a virtue and a vice of the body also. ‘This, however, 
at any rate is true, that the differentiae of contraries 
are either contrary or the same. If, therefore, the 
contrary differentia is predicated of the contrary term 
and not of the term in question, it is obvious that the 
stated differentia would be predicated of the latter. 
To put the matter generally, since the definition is 
composed of genus and differentia, if the definition 
of the contrary is elear, the definition also of the term 
under consideration will be clear also. For, since the 
contrary is either in the same or in the contrary genus, 
and likewise too the differentiae predicated of con- 
traries are either contrary or the same, obviously 
either (a) the same genus would be predicated of the 
term under consideration as of its contrary, whereas 
the differentiae are cither all contrary or else some of 
them contrary and the rest the same, or, (6) conversely 
the differentiae are the same and the genera eon- 
trary, or (c) both the genera and the differentiae are 
contrary. For it is not possible that both should be 
the same; otherwise contraries will have the same 
definition. 
Furthermore, you must judge from inflexions and (¢) Employ- 
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> 4 3 a a 
avaykn yap aKkodrovbely Ta yévn Tots yeveo Kal 
\ ee A ¢ € > ¢ 4 > A > 
Tovs Gpous Tots dpots. olov et y ANOH €oTW aro- 
/ 
Bodr emoTnuns, Kal TO emAavOdveoBae amoPadAew 
> ~ 
emuoTnpynv €oTat Kal TO éemAcAnoOaL aroP_eBAn- 
> A van > 
Keval eTMLOTHENV. EVOS OUY OTOLOVOtY TMV ELpT- 
, e A Ad > , \ A r A 
pevwyv opodroyynbevros avaykn Kat Ta Aowa 
A 4 
Gpodoyetobat. dproiws dé Kat et 7 POopa duadvors 
, 4 
ovcias, Kat TO POeipecbar dStadvecBar odaiav Kal 
70 bOaptixna@s SuadvTiuKOs, et Te TO POaptiKov 
A b) , \ ¢ A 4 > , 
SuaAutiKov ovatas, Kal 7 Popa dudAvots ovatas. 
e 4 A Nt coal A “~ ” @ 3 eC CUA iy ~ 
Gpotws dé Kal emt TOV dAAwv. wal’ Eevos oTroLovo0bv 
4 A A A , ¢ a 
Andbévros Kai ta AowTa mdvTa opodroyetrat. 
N > ~ e / > > , A 4 
Kai é« ta@v opotws 8 éydvrwy mpdos aAdAndAa. 
cL yap TO Byvewdv ToinTiKoy dyreias, Kal TO 
> A A b>] 4 4 A A 3 4 
evEKTLKOV TroLnTLKOV eveias EoTaL Kal TO WhEALLOV 
mountikov ayalot. opolws yap ekaoTov TaYV 
>? 4 A A > aA , ” ¢ > 3 
cipnuevwy mpos TO olketov TéAos EXEL, WoT Et 
~ b] ~ 
évds avT@V 6 Optapos €oTL TO ToLNnTLKOV elvaL TOD 
; A “~ ~ c , e nv oo 
tédous, Kal Tav AoiT@v EKdoTov ovTOS av ELY 
Optopes. 
” > ~ ~ \ ~ e f e ~ 
Ere ék tod paddov Kat Tod opows, oaaxyds 
> U 4 , A 4 4 
evoexeTat KaTacKkevdcat dvo mpos dUo ouyKplwovTa, 
ofov et paAdAov ode Tobtde 7 6d€ TOdSEe OpLopos, 
e€ Qari @ ¢ , , ie Ps 1 9 € J 
6 d€ ArTov dpiopds, Kat 6 pGAAov. Kal €l opoiws 
4 ~ A Ld “~ > ¢ td ~ ¢ , 
OO€ TODOE Kal GOE TOUOE, EL O ETEPOS TOU ETEpoOU, 
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co-ordinates ; for here genus must follow genus and ment of in- 

definition follow definition. For example, if ‘ forget- cee e 

fulness ’ is ‘ a loss of knowledge,’ ‘ to forget’ is ‘ to for the con- 
; ; iS struction of 

lose knowledge,’ and ‘ to have forgotten ’ is ‘ to have a definition. 

lost knowledge.’ If, therefore, any one of these things 

is admitted, the rest also must necessarily also be 

admitted. Similarly, too, if ‘ destruction’ is ‘ a dis- 

solution of essence,’ then ‘ to be destroyed ’ is ‘ to 

have one’s essence dissolved,’ and ‘ destructively ’ 

means ‘in such a way as to dissolve the essence’ ; 

and if “ destructive ’ means ‘ tending to destroy the 

essence,’ “ destruction ’ is ‘ the dissolution of the es- 

sence. So likewise with the other inflexions ; if any 

one of them is assumed, all the others also are ad- 

mitted. 

You must also judge from things which are related @ Argu- 
in the same way to one another. For if ‘ healthy ’ things 
means ‘ productive of health,’ ‘ invigorating’ also jhvh stand 
will mean ‘ productive of vigour’ and * benefi- relation. 
cial’ will mean ‘ productive of good.’ For each of 
the above is similarly related to its own particular 
end, so that, if the definition of one of them is that 
it is ‘ productive of’ its end, this would also be the 
definition of each of the others. 

Furthermore, you must judge from the greater (¢) Forma- 
and the similar degrees, in all the various ways in definition 
which it is possible to be constructive by comparing ss ae 
two things with two other things. [Tor example, of other 
if one thing is to a greater degree the definition of °°" 
another than something else is of something else, 
and the latter is a definition, then so also is the 
former. Also, if one thing is a definition of another 
and something else a definition of something else 


in a similar degree, if the latter is a definition of 
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‘ ¢ A ~ “~ ¢€ sy > ] ¢€ ~ ‘ 
Kat 6 Aouros Tob Aowtod. vos 8’ oOptapod mpos 
7 tA ~ 
dvo avyKpwopevov, 7 Svo opiouadv impos eva, 
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COTLV €tVval. 
3 ~ tA 
IV. Elou 5€ Kal émixaiporato. TOV ToTwy ot 
~ e > a tA 
Te viv eipymevor Kal ob EK TV GvaTOLYWwY KQL Ot 
~ A ~ 4 
ek TOV TTWOEWV. OO Kal Set padtoTa KaTEexEWW 
4 
Kal mpoxelpous exe TOUTOUS’ xpNoLLwTATOL yap 
~ ~ ‘ 
mpos mAetota. Kat TOV adAwy dé Tovs paAtoTa 
Kowovs’ OUTOL yap evepydTatot THV AotTa@yv, otov 
9 9 , >, \ . 4 oo. ee a 
TOT éemiPrérew emit TA’ Kal” Exacta, Kat emt TOV 
3 ~ A b> ] >) 4 e 4 > A 
elo@v oKomeivy ef ehapudtrer 6 Adyos, Ezedy 
, “~ 
cuvwVvupLov TO €ldos. eaTL d€ ypHatjLov TO TOLODTOV 
4 
mpos Tous TUWEpevous ideas etvat, Kkabatrep mpoTEpov 
3 L4 9 
cipnrat. ETL €l peTapepwv ctpnKe TOUVOLA, 7 
QA yw 
avTo avToo Karnyopnkev ws ETEpoV. Kal €L TLS 
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1 +6 in Bekker’s text is a misprint for 7a. 
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the latter, then the former is also a definition of the 
former. The examination on the basis of the greater 
degree is of no use when one definition is compared 
with two things or two definitions with one thing ; 
for there cannot possibly be one definition of two 
things or two definitions of the same thing. 

IV. The most convenient of the commonplaces are [Note on 
those just mentioned and those based on co-ordinates "tte 


the most 
and inflexions. It is, therefore, particularly necessary useful 
to grasp these and have them ready for use ; for they een hl 
are most often useful. Of the rest you must employ 

those which are most widely applicable (for they are 

the most efficacious of the remainder), for example, 

the consideration of individual cases and the examina- 

tion of the species to see whether the description 

fits ; for the species is synonymous with its members. 

Such a procedure is useful against those who assume 

the existence of ‘ideas,’ as has been said before.¢ 
Further, you must see whether a term has been used 
metaphorically or has been predicated of itself as 
though it were something different. Also any other 
conimonplace ought to be used if it is widely appli- 

cable and efficacious. 

V. That it is more difficult to construct than to [Notes on 
destroy a definition is obvious for reasons which are Pree ne 
to be next set forth. For oneself to discern, and to and destruc- 
secure from those who are being questioned, the sort finitions and 
of premisses which one requires is far from easy, for nae 
example, that the constituent parts of the description pa ae 
given are, firstly, genus and, secondly, differentia, eee 
and that the genus and differentiae are predicated eae 
in the category of essence. But without these stroyed than 
premisses it is impossible to reason out a definition ; ™Ute* 


for, if other things also are predicated of the thing 
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1 Reading éy with C. 
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in the category of essence, it is obscure whether the 
description given or some other description is the 
definition of the thing ; for a definition is a descrip- 
tion which signifies the essence of a thing. ‘This is 
also clear from the following considerations. It is 
easier to come to one conclusion than to many ; when, 
therefore, one is destroying a definition, it is enough 
to argue against a single point (for, if we have de- 
stroyed any one point whatsoever, we shall have 
destroyed the definition), but for constructive pur- 
poses it is necessary to establish that everything in 
the definition is applicable. Further, for constructive 
purposes, reasoning of universal application must be 
adduced ; for the definition must be predicated of 
everything of which the term is predicated, and, 
besides this, it must be convertible, if the definition 
assigned is to be peculiar to the subject. On the 
other hand, for destructive purposes, it is no longer 
necessary to prove universality ; for it is enough to 
show that the description is untrue of some one thing 
which falls under the term. Also, if it were necessary 
to destroy the definition universally, even so there is 
no need for the proposition to be convertible in order 
to destroy it ; for it is enough, for its destruction uni- 
versally, to show that the description is not predicated 
of any one of things of which the term is predicated ; 
and the converse of this is not necessary in order to 
show that the term is predicated of those things of 
which the description is not predicated. lurthermore, 
if it belongs to everything which falls under the term, 
but not to it alone, the definition is destroyed. 
A similar thing happens also in respect of the pro- (6) The 

perty and the genus ; for in both cases to destroy is &'property. 


z of property 
easier than to confirm. The case of the property is 2nd genus. 
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clear from what has been said; for the property 
is usually assigned in a complex expression, so that it 
is possible to destroy it by demolishing one element 
in it, whereas in confirming it is necessary to establish 
all the elements by reasoning. Also, almost all the 
other things which can be said of the definition can 
be fittingly said of the property also; for he who is 
confirming a property must show that it belongs to 
everything which falls under the term, whereas it is 
enough for destructive purposes to show that it fails 
to belong to one of them. Also, even it if belongs to 
every one of them but not exclusively, in these 
circumstanees too the property is demolished, as was 
observed? about definition. As regards the genus, it is 
clear that there is only one course for you to follow 
when eonfirming it, namely, to show that it belongs 
in every case, whereas for demolishing it there are 
two possible courses ; for the origina] assumption is 
destroyed both if it has been shown never to belong 
and also if it has been shown not to belong ina parti- 
eular case. Further, in confirming a genus, it is not 
enough to showthat it belongs, but. you must also show 
that it belongs as a genus, uierene in demolishing 
it, it suffices to show that it fails to belong either 
in a particular case or in every case. Indeed it looks 
as if just as in everything else to destroy is easier 
than to create, so also here to demolish is easier than 
to confirm. 

In the case of the accident it is easier to demolish (c) Accident 
than confirm the universal; for, to confirm it, you Gysily de- 
must show that it belongs in every case, but to stroyed if it 

8 universal, 
demolish it, it is enough 70 show that it does not more easily 
belong in a particular instance. ‘The panticnlag, on. conmsd 


it is 
the contrary, is easier to confirm than to demolish ; particular. 
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4 4.e, genus, property and accident. 
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for, to confirm it, it is enough to show that it belongs 
in one instance, but, to demolish it, you must show 
that it never belongs. 

It is clear also that a definition is the easiest of all 
things to destroy ; for, since it contains many asser- 
tions, the opportunities which it offers are very 
numerous, and the more abundant the material, the 
more quickly can reasoning set to work; for it is 
more likely that error should occur when the material 
is copious than when it is scanty. Moreover, it is 
possible also to attack a definition by means of the 
other attributes®; for if the description is not 
peculiar, or if that which is assigned is not genus, or 
if something in the description does not belong, the 
definition is demolished. On the other hand, against 
the others it is impossible to argue with all the 
material derived from definitions nor can the rest 
of the others be used; for only those which relate 
to accident are common to all the said attributes. For 
each of the said attributes must belong to the subject, 
but, if the genus does not belong as a property, the 
genus is not yet destroyed. Similarly, too, the pro- 
perty does not neeessarily belong as a genus, nor the 
accident as a genus or a property, but they may 
merely belong. It is, therefore, impossible to use one 
set against the other except where definition is con- 
cerned. It is obvious, then, that a definition is the 
easiest of all things to destroy but the most diffieult 
to confirm ; for one has to establish all the other 
points by reasoning (namely, that the attributes as- 
serted belong, and that what has been assigned is a 
true genus, and that the description is peculiar), and, 
besides this, that the description shows the essence 
of the thing ; and this must be done properly. 
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Of the rest, the property most merely resembles (¢) Property 
the definition : for it is easier to destroy. because easiest to 
it is usually composed of a number of terms. and most ¢®r- 
difficult to confirm, because a number of points must 
be brought together, and, besides this. because it be- 
longs to the subject alone and is predicated con- 
vertibly with it. 

The accident is the easiest thing of all to confirm :(p Accident 
for in the other cases it must be shown not only that a Ke 
the attribute belongs but also that it belongs in a destroy and 
particular way, whereas in the case of the accident win =e 
it is enough to show only that it belongs. On the 
other hand, the accident is most difficult to destroy, 
because it offers the fewest opportunities: for in 
stating an accident one does not add any indication 
of the manner in which it belongs. so that in the other 
cases it is possible to destroy the statement in two 
ways, by showing either that it does not belong or 
that it does not belong in a particular way, but in 
the case of the accident it is impossible to destrov it 
except by showing that it does not belong. 

The commonplaces which will provide us with 
abundant means of attacking each kind of preblem 
have now been more or less adequately enumerated. 
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I. Next we must speak about arrangement and the Tux 
way to ask questions. He who is about to ask ques- ae Bia igd 
tions must, first of all, choose the ground from which L£ct1cs 
he must make his attack ; secondly, he must formu- yin: 

’ Jo VA): 

late his questions and arrange them separately in his {Bttodue- 
own mind ; thirdly and lastly, he must go on to ad-—~ 
dress them to another person. As far as the choice of [Compari- 
ground goes, the philosopher and the dialectician are the nee 
making a similar inquiry, but the subsequent arrange- Sopher and 
ment of material and the framing of questions are the lectician.] 
peculiar province of the dialectician ; for such a pro- 
ceeding always involves a relation with another party. 
On the other hand, the philosopher and individual 
seeker does not care if, though the premisses by means 
of which his reasoning proceeds are true and familiar, 
the answerer refuses to admit them because they are 
too close to the point of departure and he foresees 
what will result from his admission; indeed the 
philosopher may perhaps even be eager that his 
axioms should be as familiar and as near to his start- 
ing-point as possible ; for it is of this material that 
scientific reasonings are constructed. 

The sources from which the commonplaces should How to 
be derived have already been stated.* We must now Qvrstioxs. 
deal with arrangement and the framing of questions, cclsoters 
after having first distinguished the premisses which “"’ 
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have to be obtained, other than those which are 
necessary. What are called necessary premises are 
those by means of which reasoning procceds. Those 
which are obtained other than these fall into four 
classes ; they are used either (1) for the sake of in 
duction, so that the universal may be granted, or 
(2) to add weight to the argument, or (3) to conceal 
the conclusion, or (4) to give greater clearness to the 
argument. Besides these no other premiss needs to 
be provided, but by means of them we must try to 
amplify and frame our questions. Those which are 
used for concealment are for contentious purposes ; 
but, sinee this kind of proceeding is always directed 
against another party, these also must be employed. 

The necessary premisses, then, by means of which 
reasoning proceeds, ought not to be advanced im- 
mediately in their original form, but you must keep 
as far away from them as you can; for example, if 
you wish to establish that the knowledge of contraries 
is the same, you should make the claim not for con- 
traries but for opposites ; for, if this is granted, you 
will then argue that the knowledge of contraries is 
also the same, since contraries are opposites. If, on 
the other hand, the answerer refuses to admit this, 
you should then establish it by induction, making a 
proposition dealing with particular contrarics.  l*or 
you must secure the necessary premisses either by 
reasoning or by induction, or else partly by induction 
and partly by reasoning, though you ean advance in 
their original form any premisses which are clear 
beyond all doubt; for the conclusion which will 
follow is always less obvious when it is still far off and 
being reached by induction, and at the same time, 
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if you cannot establish the requisite premisses in 
the above manner, it is still feasible to advance them 
in their original form. The premisses, other than 
these, already mentioned, must be established for 
the sake of the latter, and must each be used as fol- 
lows, namely, by induction from the particulars to the 
universal and from the known to the unknown; and 
the objects of sense-perception are better known ab- 
solutely or at any rate to most people. For the con- 
cealment of your conclusion, you should establish by 
previous reasonings the premisses through which the 
reasoning of your original proposition is to proceed, 
and they should be as numerous as possible. This 
would best be achieved if one were to establish by 
reasoning not only the necessary premisses but also 
some of those which are requisite for obtaining them. 
Further, you should not state the conclusions, but 
establish them by reasoning all at the same time at 
a later stage ; for them you would keep the answerer 
as far as possible from the original proposition. ‘To 
put the matter generally, he who wishes to conceal 
his purpose while eliciting answers should frame his 
questions in such a way that, when the whole argu- 
ment has been the subject of questions and he has 
stated the conclusion, it should still be asked “* Why 
is it so?’’ This will be best achieved by following 
the above method ; for, if only the final conclusion 
is stated, it is not clear how it comes about, because 
the answerer cannot foresee the basis on which it 
rests, because the preliminary reasonings have not 
formed an organic whole, and the reasoning-out of 
the conclusion would least form an organic whole, if 
we set forth not the admitted premisses but only 
those by which the reasoning proceeds. 
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It is also a useful practice not to establish the 6. Vary the 
admitted propositions on which the reasonings are SME ya 
based in their natural order but to alternate one establish 
which leads to one conclusion with another which pepper le 
leads to another conclusion ; for, if those which are 
closely related are set side by side with one another, 
the conclusion which will result from them is more 
clearly foreseen. 

You should also, whenever possible, establish the c. Establish 
universal premiss in the form of a definition relating Suen 
not to the actual terms in question but to co-ordinates @ definition 

fs wae relating to 

of them ; for people let themselves be deceived when a ¢o. 
a definition is established dealing with a co-ordinate, Pee ot 
imagining that they are not making the admission term. 
universally. This would happen, for example, if it 
were necessary to establish that the angry man is 
desirous of revenge for a fancied slight, and it were 

to be established that anger is a desire for revenge 

for a fancied slight ; for, obviously, if this were estab- 
lished, we should have the universal admission which 

we require. On the other hand, it often happens, 
when people make propositions dealing with the 
actual term, that the answerer refuses his assent, 
because he objects more readily when the actual 
term is used, saying, for example, that the angry man 

is not desirous of revenge, for though we become 
angry with our parents, yet we are not desirous of 
revenge. Possibly, the objection is not a true one ; 

for with some people merely to cause pain and induce 
repentance is sufficient revenge. However, it tends 

to create an impression that the denial of the pro- 
position is not unreasonable. But as regards the 
definition of anger it is not so easy to find an objection 


as in some other cases. 
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Furthermore, you should state your proposition d. Conceai 
as if you were doing so not for its own sake but ths oblect 
with some other object ; for people are on the watch desired | 

° ° . concession. 
against what is useful for the thesis. In a word, the 
questioner should leave it obscure whether he wishes 
to establish what he is really proposing or its opposite ; 
for if what is useful to the argument is obscure, 
people are more likely to state what they really think. 

Further, you should carry on your questioning by e. secure 
means of similarity ; for this is a plausible method, eb 
and the universal is less obvious. For example, you means of 

° c likeness. 
should argue that, as knowledge and ignorance of 
eontraries is the same thing, so is the perception of 
eontraries the same thing, or, conversely, since the 
perception of them is the same, so also is the know- 
ledge. This method resembles induction but is not 
the same thing; for, in induction, the universal is 
established from the particulars, whereas, in dealing 
with similars, what is established is not the universal 
under which all the similars fall. 

You should, also, yourself sometimes bring an ¥. Various 
objection against yourself; for answerers are un- other de7 
suspicious when dealing with those who appear to self-objec- 

. ; tion, indif- 
them to be arguing fairly. It is useful also to add : ference and 
“Such and such a view is that generally held and iri" 
expressed ”’; for people shrink from trying to upset tion. 
customary opinions unless they have some objection 
to bring, and they are wary of trying to upsct them 
at the same time as they are themselves also making 
use of such things. Further, you should not be too 
zealous, even though it is entirely to your advantage 
to be so; for people offer more opposition to the 
zealous. Further, you should put forward your pro- 


position as if it were an illustration ; for people 
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TOPRTCA, VDE. 1 


more readily admit what is proposed for some other 
purpose and is not useful for its own sake. Further, 
you should not put forward the actual proposition 
which has to be established, but something from 
which it necessarily follows ; for people are more 
likely to concede the latter because what will follow 
from it is less obvious, and when it has been estab- 
lished, the other has also been established. Also 
you should keep for the last question the point 
which you most wish to establish ; for people are 
most apt to deny the first questions asked because 
most questioners put first the points on which they 
set most store. But in dealing with some people you 
should put forward such propositions first ; for bad- 
tempered people most readily concede the first 
points, if what is going to result is not absolutely 
obvious, and indulge their bad temper at the end. 
Something of the same kind oecurs with those who 
think that they are clever at answering ; for, after 
admitting most of the points, they finally indulge in 
quibbling, saying that the conclusion does not result 
from what has been admitted, yet they make admis- 
sions readily, trusting to their habitual practice and 
conceiving that they will suffer no defeat. Further, 
it is a good thing to prolong the argument and to 
introduce into it points which are of no practical good, 
just as those do who construct false geometrical 
figures ; for, when the material is abundant, it is less 
obvious where the fallacy lies. It is for this reason 
also that those who are asking questions escape detec- 
tion by introducing in a hole-and-corner fashion things 
which, if proposed separately, would not be admitted. 

For concealing your purpose, then, the above 
mentioned methods should be used ; for ornament, 
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you should employ induction and the distinction of 
things of a closely similar kind. What induction is, is 
obvious ; distinction is attained by statements such as 
that one science is better than another, either because 
it is more exact or because it is concerned with better 
objects, and that some sciences are theoretical, others 
practical and others creative. Every distinction of 
this kind helps to adorn your argument, though its 
introduction is not necessary to the conclusion. 

For clearness, examples and illustrations should (4) For 
be adduced, the examples being to the point and “4""* 
drawn from things which are familiar to us, of the 
kind which Homer uses and not of the kind that 
Choerilus * employs ; for thus the proposition would 
be rendered clearer. 

IJ. In dialectical argument, the syllogism should () Indue- 
be used against dialecticians rather than against the “"* 
multitude ; on the contrary, induction should rather 
be used against the multitide ; this matter has been 
dealt with before.2 When you are using induction, 
it is possible sometimes to put the question in a 
general form, but sometimes it is not easy to do so, 
because there is no common term laid down which 
applies to all the similarities ; but, when it is neces- 
sary to establish the universal, people use the expres- 
sion “So in all cases of this kind.” But it is one of the 
most difficult of tasks to define which of the terms 
proposed are ‘ of this kind’ and which are not. Be- 
cause of this, people often mislead one another in 
their discussions, some alleging that things are 
similar which are not similar, others arguing that 
similar things are not similar. Therefore, you must 
try to invent a term which will apply to all things of 
a certain kind, in order that it may be impossible 
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either for the answerer to argue that what is being 
proposed is not used similarly, or for the questioner 
falsely to represent it as used similarly when it is 
not so, since many things seem to be used similarly 
when they are not really so. 

When one makes an induction on the basis of a (¢) Objec- 
number of particulars and the answerer refuses to “"* 
admit the universal, one is justified in demanding his 
objection. If, on the other hand, one has not oneself 
stated the cases in which something is so, one is not 
justified in demanding from him the cases in which it is 
not so; one ought to make the induction first and then 
demand the objection. Also, one ought to demand 
that objections should not be brought against the 
actual thing proposed unless it is the only one thing of 
its kind, as, for example, two is the only even number 
which is a prime number; for the objector ought 
either to make his objection with regard to another 
instance or else assert that the instance in question 
is the only one of its kind. When people object to 
a universal proposition, bringing their objection not 
against the thing itself but against something homony- 
mous with it—saying, for example, that a man could 
not have a colour or a foot or a hand which was not 
his own (for a painter could have a colour and a cook 
could have a foot which was not his own)—you should 
make a distinction in such cases and then ask your 
question ; for, if the homonym is not exposed, the 
objection to the proposition will appear valid. If, 
however, he stops your questioning by objecting not 
to a homonym but to the thing itself, you should omit 
the point to which the objection is made and bring 
forward the remainder, putting it in the form of a 
universal, until you have got what you require. For 
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example, in the case of forgetfulness and having 
forgotten, people do not concede that the man who 
has lost the knowledge of something has forgotten it, 
because, if the thing changes, he has lost knowledge 
of it but has not forgotten it. You must, therefore, 
omit the point to which the objection is made and 
assert the remainder, saying, for example, that if 
he has lost the knowledge of the thing while it still 
remains, he has then forgotten it. You must deal 
similarly with those who object to the statement 
that a greater evil is the opposite of the greater 
good ; for they advance the argument that health, 
which is a lesser good than sound bodily condition, 
has a greater evil as its opposite, since disease is a 
greater evil than unsound bodily condition. You 
must, therefore, omit in this instance also the point 
to which the objection is made ; for, if this is omitted, 
your opponent would more readily make an admis- 
sion such as that “ the greater evil is the opposite of 
the greater good, unless one good entails the other 
also,’’ as sound bodily condition entails health. This 
course should be followed, not only when he offers 
an objection, but also if he denies your proposition 
without making an objection, because he foresees 
something of this kind; for, if that to which the 
objection is made is omitted, he will be forced to 
admit your proposition because he cannot foresee 
any case in which it is not true in the future course 
of the argument. If he does not admit it, he will be 
quite unable to assign an objection when asked to 
do so. Propositions of this kind are those which are 
partly false and partly true. In dealing with these 
it is possible to omit something and leave the re- 
mainder true. If you make a proposition based on 
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a number of instances and he offers no objection, 
you must claim that he admits it; for a dialectical 
proposition is one which thus rests on a number of 
instances and against which there is no objection. 

When it is possible to establish the same point (@ The | 
either without or by means of the impossible, if one per im- 
is demonstrating and not arguing dialectically, it Possible. 
does not matter whether one reasons by the former 
or the latter method ; but if one is arguing dialecti- 
cally with another person, reasoning by means of the 
impossible must not be employed. For if one has 
reasoned without the impossible, no dispute can 
arise ; but when one establishes the impossible by 
reasoning, unless the fallacy is too obvious, people 
declare that there is no impossibility, so that the 
questioners do not achieve their object. 

One ought to advance all the propositions which are 
true in a number of instances and to which there is no 
objection at all, or at any rate none to be seen on the 
surface ; for if men can see no instances in which the 
proposition does not hold good, they admit it as true. 

One ought not to put the conclusion in the form (¢) Various 
of a question; otherwise one’s opponent shakes his EE 
head and the reasoning appears to have been un- DU 
successful. For often, even if one does not put it in °°" 
the form of a question but advances it as a conse- 
quence, people deny it, and by so doing avoid appear- 
ing to be refuted in the eyes of those who fail to see 
that the conclusion follows from the admissions which 
have been made. Whenever, therefore, one puts the 
conclusion in the form of a question, without even 
saying that it follows as a consequence, and the other 
party denies it, the reasoning has the appearance of 
having failed utterly. 
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It is generally agreed that not every universal can 

form a dialectical proposition, for example “ What is 
man?” or “ In what various senses can ‘ the good ’ 
be used?’’ For a dialectical proposition is one to 
which it is possible to answer “ yes ’ or “ no,’ whereas 
to the above questions this is impossible. ‘Therefore 
such questions are not dialectical unless the questioner 
himself makes divisions or distinctions before he asks 
them, saying, for example, “ Is ‘the good’ used in 
this or in that sense?”’ To such questions the 
answer can easily be given by affirmation or denial. 
So you must try to advance such propositions in this 
form. At the same time it is also perhaps justifiable 
to inquire from the answerer what are the various 
senses in which ‘ the good ’ is used, when you have 
yourself distinguished and formulated them, and he 
absolutely refuses to agree. 

Anyone who goes on asking one question for a long 
time is a bad interrogator. For, if the person ques- 
tioned keeps on answering his question, obviously 
he asks a number of questions or asks the same thing 
time after time, so that either he is babbling or else 
he has no reasoned argument to offer ; for reasoning 
is always based on a few premisses only. On the 
other hand, if he goes on asking questions because the 
other party does not answer, why does he not reprove 
him or else stop asking questions ? 

III. The same hypotheses may be both difficult [Notes on 
to attack and easy to defend. Both things which are gecrees of 
by nature primary and things which are by nature ditticulty in 
ultimate are of this kind. For things which are pri- RAcomenta: 
mary require definition and things which are ulti- (Things 


which are 


mate are reached by many stages if one wishes to primary 
establish a continuous train of proof from primary §ro ultimate 
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principles, or else the arguments have the appearance are aut cult 
of being sophistical ; for it is impossible to demon- overthrow 
strate anything without starting from the appropriate ore gt 
first principles and keeping up a connected argument 

until ultimate principles are reached. Now those 

who are being questioned do not want to give defini- 

tions nor do they take any notice if the questioner 

gives them ; and yet it is difficult to argue if what is 
proposed is not made clear. This kind of thing is 

most likely to happen in the matter of first principles ; 

for, whereas it is through them that everything else 

is made clear, they cannot be made clear through 
anything else, but everything of that kind must be 

made known by definition. 

Things which lie very close to a first principle are () Infer- 
also difficult to attack ; for it is not possible to suipply rer 
many arguments against them, since the stages very neara 
between them and the first principle, through which see 
it is necessary to prove what is to follow, are few. dificult to 
Of definitions the most difficult to attack are those “”” 
which employ terms about which, firstly, it is not 
clear whether they are used in one sense only or in 
several senses, and, besides this, it is not known 
whether they are used in their original sense or meta- 
phorically by the framer of the definition. For, 
because of their obscurity, they do not offer points 
of attack, and, because one does not know whether 
they are obscure from being used metaphorically, 
they do not offer matter for criticism. 

To speak generally, any problem, when it PYOVES (¢) Various 
difficult to attack, may be supposed either to require GMiculties 
definition, or to be one of those which bear several] hinder the 

hed in metaphorical lan eanuien 
meanings or are couche etaphorical language, of an 


or else to be not far removed from first principles ; opponent. 
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or it may be because at first this point is not clear 

to us, namely, in which of the above-mentioned ways 

the cause of our difficulty arises ; for, when the manner 

in which it arises is plain, it is obvious that it would 

be necessary either to give a definition, or to make a 

distinction, or to supply the intervening premisses ; 

for it is by these means that the ultimate conclusions 

are shown. 

There are many theses which are not easily dis- (a) pim- 

_ cussed and dealt with unless the definition is correctly gulties 
assigned, for example, the question whether one badly 
thing has one contrary or many. If a proper defini- Gmuncated 
tion has been given of * contraries,’ it is easy to make 
people see whether the same thing can have more than 
one contrary or not. The other terms which need 
definition can be dealt with in the same way. It 
seems likely that in mathematics also the construc- 
tion of geometrical figures is sometimes rendered 
dificult through lack of definition, for example, in 
the proof that the line cutting the superficies parallel 
to the side of a parallelogram divides both the line 
and the area ‘similarly.’* If the definition of ‘simi- 
larly ’ is stated, the meaning immediately becomes 
clear; for the areas and lines undergo the same 
corresponding diminution, and this is the definition 
of ‘in the same ratio.’ To speak generally, it is very 
easy to make clear the most primary of the elementary 
principles, such as the meaning of a line or a circle, 
if their definitions are laid down, except that it is not 
possible to advance numerous arguments about any 
one of them because the intervening stages are not 
many. If, however, the definitions of the first prin- 
ciples are not laid down, it is difficult and perhaps 


¢ This is intepreted in |. 35 to mean ‘ in the same ratio.’ 
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wholly impossible. There is a close resemblance 
between dialectical and geometrical processes. 

We must then carefully note that, when a thesis eee 
is hard to deal with, it is because one of the above- Lar eae 
mentioned circumstances % has arisen in connexion are more 
with it. When, however, it is a harder task to discuss Gute. 
the assumed principle which forms the premiss than ny 
the thesis, one might well doubt whether such assump- een 
tion should be made or not. For if your opponent 
will not admit the assumption and is going to demand 
that you shall discuss it as well, he will be prescribing 
a greater task than was originally proposed, whereas, 
if he is going to admit the assumption, he will be 
founding his belief on a less credible basis. If, there- 
fore, one ought not to increase the difficulty of the 
problem, the admission ought to be made; but, if 
one ought to reason through premisses which are 
more certain, it should not be made, or, to put the 
matter differently, one who is seeking knowledge 
ought not to make the admission unless it is more 
certain than the conclusion, but he who is only 
practising discussion ought to make the admission if 
it merely appears to be true. It is clear, then, that a 
mere questioner and a man who is imparting know- 
ledge have not the same right to claim an admission. 

IV. The formulation and arrangement of questions How 10 
have now been more or less adequately treated. As QUnstons. 
regards answering, the function of the good answerer The réles of 
must first be defined, as also that of the good ques- ve 
tioner. ‘The function of the questioner is so to direct 2™swerer. 
the discussion as to make the answerer give the most 
paradoxical replies that necessarily result because of 
the thesis. The function of the answerer is to make 
it seem that the impossible or paradoxical is not his 
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fault but is due to the thesis; for, possibly, to lay 
down the wrong thesis originally is a different kind 
of mistake from not maintaining it properly after one 
has laid it down. 

V. Now since there are no definite principles for [Note on 
those who discuss for the sake of practice and experi- era 
ment—for those who teach or learn and those who mules for 

* 3 ISCUuSSLONS 
compete with one another have not the same aim, held for 
and the aim of the latter differs from that of those Pmecticeand 
who discuss for the sake of inquiry ; for he who is ment.] 
learning must always state what he thinks, since no 
one even attempts to teach a lie ; on the other hand, 
when men are competing with one another, the 
questioner must by some means or other appear to 
be producing some effect, while the answerer must 
appear to be unaffected ; but in meetings held for 
discussion, where the disputants argue not in com- 
petition but for the sake of experiment and inquiry, 
no formal rules have yet been laid down as to the 
aim which the answerer ought to seek and what 
sort of things he must offer and what not, so as to 
maintain his thesis properly or otherwise—since, 
then, we have no traditions handed down by others, 
let us try to say something ourselves on the subject. 

The answerer must of necessity carry on the argu- The 
ment by taking up a position which is either gener- tyoccdure 
ally accepted, or generally rejected, or neither depends on 
accepted nor rejected, or which is accepted or re- (ay fees 
jected either absolutely or conditionally, for instance ov? [hess 
by some particular person or by the speaker himself be either 
or by someone else. But the way in which it is 
accepted or rejected makes no difference ; for the 
proper mode of answering will be the same, namely, 
to accede to or reject what has been asked. If the 
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position taken up by the answerer is one which is 
generally rejected, the conclusion must be one which 

is generally accepted, and vice versa; for the ques- 

tioner always tries to elicit the conclusion which is 

the opposite of the answerer’s position. If, however, 

his position is one which is neither generally accepted 

nor generally rejected, the conclusion will also be of 

this kind. Now since he who reasons well demon- 
strates his proposition from more generally accepted (1) Gener- 
and more familiar premisses, (1) it is obvious that, oFotea, 
if the questioner’s proposition is one which is gener- 

ally rejected absolutely, the answerer ought not to 
concede what is thus absolutely rejected, or what 

is accepted indeed, but less generally than the con- 
clusion aimed at. For, if the answerer’s position is 

one which is generally rejected, the conclusion will 

be one which is generally accepted, so that the pre- 

misses which the questioner tries to secure must all 

be generally accepted and more so than the con- 
clusion, if the less familiar is to be reached through 

the more familiar. Therefore, if any of the questions 

asked are not of this kind, the answerer ought not 

to agree to them. (2) If, however, the position taken (2) Gener- 
up by the answerer is one generally accepted abso- nonce ted: 
lutely, obviously the conclusion aimed at by the 
questioner will be one which is generally rejected 
absolutely. The answerer, therefore, should concede 

all points which are generally accepted and all those 

not generally accepted which are less generally 
rejected than the conclusion aimed at; for then he 

would be thought to have argued adequately. (3) So (3) Neither 
likewise if the answerer’s position is one which is S¢nerey 
neither generally rejected nor generally accepted ; nor re- 
for in these circumstances, too, whatever seems true yee 
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should be conceded, and also of the points not gener- 
ally accepted those which are more generally accepted 
than the conclusion; for the result of this is that 
the arguments will be more generally accepted. If, 
then, the answerer’s proposition is one which is 
generally accepted or generally rejected absolutely, 
the comparison must be made with reference to what 
is generally accepted ; but, if the proposition is not 
generally accepted or rejected absolutely, but only 
by the answerer, then it must be conceded or not 
conceded with reference to his own personal judge- 
ment of what is generally accepted or not. If, how- 
ever, the answerer is defending someone else’s 
opinion, obviously he must concede or reject each 
point in accordance with that person’s judgement. 
It is for this reason too that those who bring in other 
people’s opinions—for example, Heracleitus’ state- 
ment that good and evil are the same thing ’—refuse 
to concede that it is impossible for contraries to belong 
to the same thing at the same time, not because this is 
not their view, but because, according to Heracleitus, 
they must say so. ‘This is also the practice of those 
who take over positions from one another ; for they 
aim at saying what the man who took up the position 
in question would say. 

VI. It is now clear what should be the aims of the (®) Of the 
answerer, whether the position adopted is generally PEaeioae 
accepted absolutely or only by some individual. asked, 


accepted or generally rejected or neither accepted nor seceptable 
rejected, and what is asked must be either relevant and re- 

‘ spt Meany levant. 
or irrelevant to the argument; if it is generally 
accepted and irrelevant, the answerer should admit 
its general acceptance and concede it. If, however, 
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it is not generally accepted and irrelevant, he should 
concede it but put in a remark that it is not generally 
accepted, as a precaution against appearing to be 
simple minded. If, on the other hand, it is relevant 
and generally accepted, he should remark that it is 
generally accepted but that it is too near to the 
original view and say that, if it is conceded, the 
proposition falls to the ground. If what the ques- 
tioner claims is relevant to the argument but too 
generally rejected, he should say that, if this con- 
cession is made, the conclusion results, but that what 
is proposed is too silly to be accepted. When it is 
neither generally rejected nor generally accepted, 
if it is not relevant to the argument, it should be 
conceded without qualification, but, if it is relevant, 
a remark should be added that, if it is conceded, the 
original proposition falls to the ground. In this way 
the answerer will not be thought to suffer through 
his own fault, since he foresees the result of his 
various concessions, and the questioner will carry 
through his reasoning with all the premisses which 
are more generally accepted than the conclusion 
conceded to him. Those who attempt to reason from 
premisses less generally accepted than the con- 
clusion obviously do not reason properly ; therefore 
such premisses should not be conceded to questioners. 
VIL. The situation must be met in a similar way (2) should 
when terms are used obscurely and have more than De stited 
one meaning. Tor, since the answerer is always unequivo- 
allowed, if he does not understand, to say, ‘I don’t cay 
understand,” and, if the question has more than one 
meaning, he need not necessarily assent or deny, it is 
obvious, in the first place, that, if what is said is not 
clear, he must not shrink from saying that he does 
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not comprehend; for a difficulty often confronts 
people if they assent when questions have not been 
clearly put to them. When the question is intelligible 
but can bear more than one meaning, then, supposing 
what it says is true or false in every case, he must 
assent or deny absolutely, but, if it is partly true and 
partly false, he must add the remark that it has several 
meanings and that in one meaning it is false, in the 
other true ; for, if he makes this distinction only at 
a later stage, it is not clear whether originally he 
noticed the ambiguity. Ifhedid not foresee the ambi- 
guity but assents when he has only seen one meaning, 
he must say to the questioner when he leads on to the 
other meaning, “ It was not that meaning that I had 
in view but the other one, when I gave my assent ”’ ; 
for, when several things fall under the same term or 
expression, disagreement easily arises. If, on the 
other hand, the question asked is plain and simple, 
the answer must be “ yes ’ or ‘ no.’ 

VIII. Now since every premiss used in reasoning (3) Shonld 
is either one of the constituent parts of the reasoning pF pveetion 
or else is assumed for the sake of one of these parts or counter- 
(and it is obvious when it is assumed for the sake of ene 
something else from the asking of many similar 
questions ; for people usually secure the universal 
either by induction or by similarity), all the several 
particulars must be admitted if they are true and 
generally accepted. But against the universal one 
must try to bring an objection ; for to hold up the 
argument without an objection, either real or appa- 
rent, is to behave peevishly. If, therefore, a man re- 
fuses to concede the universal, in a case where many 
instances are displayed, without having any objection 
to offer, he is clearly behaving peevishly. Further, if 
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he cannot even advance a counter-argument to prove 
that it is not true, he would be regarded as much 
more peevish. Yet even this is not enough; for 
we get many arguments which are contrary to 
accepted opinions and yet are difficult to solve, for 
example, that of Zeno ¢ that motion or traversing the 
stadium is impossible; but we ought not on this 
account to refuse to assert the opposites of these 
views. If, therefore, a man refuses to make an admis- 
sion when he has no objection or counter-argument 
to advance, he is obviously acting peevishly ; for 
peevishness in argument is answering otherwise than 
in the ways mentioned above, with the object of 
destroying the reasoning. 

IX. Before he upholds a thesis or a definition, a Rules for 
man ought to argue against it by himself; for ob- pts bel 
viously he must oppose the grounds on which the 
questioners seek to subvert the position which he has 
taken up. 

Care .must be taken not to uphold a hypothesis 
which is generally unacceptable. ‘There are two ways 
in which it may be unacceptable. It may be one 
which leads to the making of absurd statements, for 
example, if one were to say that everything or nothing 
is in motion; on the other hand, it may be one of 
those which a bad character would choose or which 
are contrary to our wishes, for example, that pleasure 
is the good and that to commit injustice is better than 
to suffer it. Tor men hate him who makes such asser- 
tions, regarding him not as maintaining them for the 
sake of argument but as saying what he really thinks. 

X. Of arguments which reason to establish a false- The solu- 
hood, a solution must be provided by demolishing #0" oF filse 
that from which the falsehood arises. Ior a man has 
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not reached a solution by demolishing any chance 
point, even though what is demolished is false. Tor 
the argument might contain several falsehoods, for 
example, if one were to assume that ‘ he who sits, 
writes ’ and ‘ Socrates is sitting’; for the result of 
these premisses is that ‘ Socrates is writing.’ If the 
statement that ‘ Socrates is sitting ’ is demolished, 
the argument is no nearer a solution, and yet what 
was claimed is false, but the argument is not false in 
respect of this ; for if a man happened to be sitting 
but not writing, then the same solution would be no 
longer applicable. And so this is not the point which 
must be demolished, but that ‘ he who sits, writes ’ ; 
for not everyone who sits is writing. The man who has 
demolished that on which the falsehood depends has 
provided a complete solution, and he who knows that 
the argument depends on a particular point, knows 
the solution, just as in the case of false geometrical 
figures ; for it is not enough to make an objection 
even if what is demolished is false, but why it is false 
must also be demonstrated; for thus it would be 
clear whether or no he makes his objection with an 
object in view. 

There are four ways in which it is possible to 
prevent a man from bringing his argument to a con- 
clusion, firstly, by demolishing that on which the 
falsehood depends, or, secondly, by bringing an 
objection against the questioner; for often the 
answerer has provided no solution, but nevertheless 
the questioner can proceed no further. Thirdly, an 
objection can be made to the questions ; for it might 
so happen that what the questioner wants does not 
follow as a result of his questions because they have 
been badly asked, but, if something is added, the 
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conclusion results. If, therefore, he cannot advance 
his argument any further, an objection could be raised 
against the questioner, but, if he can still advance his 
argument, against his questions. ‘The fourth and worst 
form of objection is that which relates to the time 
available ; for some people bring forward objections 
which take longer to deal with than the present dis- 
cussion allows. 

The kinds of objection, then, as we have said, are 
four in number; but of those mentioned the first 
only is a solution, the others are merely hindrances | 
and impediments in the path to conclusions. 

XI. Criticism of an argument when it is taken by Various 
itself is not the same thing as when it forms the sub- ee 
ject of questions ; for often the person questioned is arguments 
the cause of the argument not being properly dis- see 
cussed, because he does not concede the points which (@) Adverse 
would have enabled the argument against his thesis an argu- 
to have been properly carried out; for it is not Ment and of 


a person 
within the power of one party only to ensure the arguing is 


proper accomplishment of the common task. It is, nena: 
therefore, necessary sometimes to attack the speaker 
and not his thesis, when the answerer is on the watch 
for points against the questioner and also employs 
abuse. By behaving peevishly, then, people make 
their discussions contentious instead of dialectical. 
Furthermore, since such arguments are carried on 
for the sake of practice and experiment rather than 
instruction, it is obvious that people must argue to 
establish not only the truth but also falsehood, and not 
always by means of what is true but also sometimes by 
means of what is false. For often, when what is true 
has been asserted, the dialectician has to demolish it 
, and so false views have to be put forward. Sometimes, 
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too, when what is false has been asserted, it has to 
be demolished by means of falsehoods; for there is 
nothing to prevent a man accepting what are not 
facts rather than the truth; and so, if the argument 
is based on what he accepts, he will be persuaded 
rather than benefited. The man, however, who is 
seeking to convert another in the proper manner 
should do so in a dialectical and not in a contentious 
way, Just as a geometrician reasons geometrically, 
whether the conclusion aimed at is false or true. The 
nature of dialectical reasonings has already been 
described. Now in business he who hinders the 
common task is a bad partner, and the same is true 
in argument ; for here, too, there is a common pur- 
pose, unless the parties are merely competing against 
one another ; for then they cannot both reach the 
same goal, since more than one cannot be victorious. 
It makes no difference whether a man acts like this 
in his answers or in his questions ; for he who asks 
questions in a contentious spirit and he who in re- 
plying refuses to admit what is apparent and to ac- 
cept whatever question the questioner wishes to put, 
are both of them bad dialecticians. It is clear, there- 
fore, from what has been said that the argument by 
itself and the questioner by himself are not open to 
the same sort of criticism; for there is no reason 
why, though the argument is bad, the questioner 
should not have argued with the answerer in the best 
possible manner. Against those who shew peevish- 
ness it is not perhaps possible immediately to employ 
such reasonings as one wishes, but one only em- 
ploys such as one can. 

Since it cannot be determined when men are 
assuming contraries and when they are assuming 
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the original contention—for often when they are 
speaking by themselves they assert contraries and, 
after first denying something, afterwards admit it 
(hence, when they are questioned, they often assent 
to contraries and to the original contention)—argu- 
ments necessarily deteriorate. But it is the answerer 
who is responsible since he refuses to grant some 
points but grants others of the same kind. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the questioners and the 
arguments are not open to the same kind of criti- 
cism. 

The argument in itself is open to criticism under (d@) Five 
five different conditions : (1) when as a result of the Viva an 
questions neither the conclusion proposed, nor any ra kee 
conclusion at all, is reached, because all or most of open to 
the premisses on which the conclusion depends are ““t#eism. 
either false or not generally accepted, and when 
neither the suppression nor the addition of any 
premisses makes the conclusion possible ; (2) if the 
reasoning, based on the premisses in the manner 
described above, were not to be applicable to the 
thesis; (3) if reasoning were to proceed as a re- 
sult of certain additional premisses, but yet these 
were to be inferior to those contained in the ques- 
tions and less generally accepted than the conclusion ; 
again (4) if the reasoning were to proceed as the 
result of certain suppressions : for sometimes people 
assume more premisses than are necessary, and so it 
is not their presence which allows the reasoning to 
proceed ; furthermore (5) if the reasoning were to 
proceed from premisses less generally accepted and 
less credible than the conclusion, or if it were to 
proceed from premisses which, though true, require 
more labour to demonstrate than the problem. 
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One ought not to demand that the reasoning of @) An 
‘ rgument 

every problem should meet with the same general may be 
acceptance and be equally convincing ; for it is an im- ORtR fo 
mediate result of the nature of things that some sub- itself but 
: . . . . commend- 
jects of inquiry are easier and some more difficult, so apte in rela- 
that, if a man carries conviction by means of views tion to the 

. . : ; proposition, 
which meet with the widest acceptance possible, he and vice 
has argued well. It is clear, therefore, that the same °”*” 
criticism does not apply to an argument when viewed 
in relation to the proposition and when taken by 
itself. For there is no reason why the argument 
should not be reprehensible in itself but commendable 
when viewed in relation to the proposition, and 
again, conversely, commendable in itself but repre- 
hensible when viewed in relation to the proposition, 
when it is easy to draw a conclusion from a number 
of premisses which are generally accepted and true. 
It may also be that sometimes an argument even 
though brought to a conclusion is inferior to one 
which is not brought to a conclusion, when the 
former is concluded from premisses which are foolish, 
though the proposition is not foolish, whereas the 
latter requires additional premisses which are gener- 
ally accepted and true but the argument does not 
depend on these additional assumptions. It is unjust 
to criticize those who draw true conclusions from 
false premisses ; for a false conclusion must neces- 
sarily be always argued by means of a false premiss, 
whereas the truth may sometimes be argued even by 
means of false premisses. ‘This is clearly shown in 
the Analytics.4 

When the argument stated is a demonstration of (f) Philo- 
something, but it is something irrelevant which has Ruane, 


nothing to do with the conclusion, no inference wil] sophism and 
? aporeme, 
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be drawn from it about the latter ; if there appears 
to be such an inference, it will be a sophism not a 
demonstration. A philosopheme is a demonstrative 
inference, an epichireme is a dialectical inference, 
a sophism is a contentious inference, and an aporeme 
is a contentious inference of contradiction. 

If something were to be shown from two premisses, (g) Conclu- 
both of them generally accepted but not equally Andel 
accepted, there is no reason why what is shown should [ain com: 
not be more generally accepted than either of them. premisses. 
But if one premiss were to be generally accepted and 
the other neither accepted nor rejected, or if one 
were to be accepted and the other rejected, then, if 
the acceptance and the rejection were equal, the con- 
clusion would also be equally accepted and rejected. 

If, however, either acceptance or rejection is more 
general, the conclusion will follow the more general. 

An error in reasoning also occurs when a man (h) The 
shows something by a longer process, when he might Sut. 
employ a shorter process, using material which is something 
already existent in the argument, for example, when necessarily 
he is showing that one opinion is more truly an 8 Process. 
opinion than another; if he were to claim (a) that 
‘a thing-in-itself is most completely that thing,’ and 
(6) that ‘ an object-of-opinion-in-itself really exists,’ so 
that ‘it is more completely an object of opinion than 
_ the individual objects of opinion,’ and were to claim 
_ that ‘ when a thing-in-itself admits of a greater de- 

_ gree, that which is referred to it also admits of a 
greater degree,’ and ‘ opinion-in-itself, which is more 
_ accurate than the individual objects of opinion, is 
true,’ and it has been claimed that ‘ there is a true 
; opinion-in-itself ’ and that ‘ a thing-in-itself is most 
completely that thing, it follows that this particular 
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opinion is more accurate.’ What is objectionable in 
this? Is it not that it causes the ground on which 
the argument rests to be hidden ? 

XIT. An argument is clear in one sense (and this is Clearness in 
the most popular one), if it is brought to a conclusion {pyment: 
in such a way that it is unnecessary to ask any further kinds. 
questions ; and in another sense (and it is in this 
sense that the term is most often used) when the 
results are obtained from premisses from which they 
must necessarily follow and the argument is con- 
cluded by means of conclusions, and if, moreover, 
there is a marked absence of popular opinions. 

An argument is called fallacious in four different Fallacy in 
senses : (a) when it seems to be brought to a con- “ment: 
clusion when it is not really so (the so-called con- (@) Its four 
tentious reasoning) ; (6) when it reaches a conclusion, ee 
but not the proposed conclusion (this happens most 
frequently in reductiones ad impossibile) ; (c) when it 
comes to the proposed conclusion but not by the 
appropriate method (that is, when a non-medical 
argument appears to be medical, or a non-geometrical 
to be geometrical, or a non-dialectical to be dia- 
lectical, whether the result be true or false); and 
(d) when the conclusion is reached by means of false 
premisses (here the conclusion will be sometimes 
false and sometimes true; for a false conclusion is 
always reached through false premisses, but a true 
conclusion may be reached even from false premisses, 
as has been already stated *%). 

The fallaciousness of an argument is the fault of (6) How far 
the arguer rather than of the argument itself; but oe ae 
it is not always the fault of the arguer either, but only censure ? 
when he fails to observe its fallaciousness ; for we 
often accept a fallacious argument for its own sake 
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in preference to several true arguments, if it destroys 
some true proposition by means of premisses which 
are as generally accepted as possible. For an argu- 
ment of this kind is a demonstration of other truths ; 
for one of the premisses ought not to find a place in 
it at all, and so it will be a demonstration of this fact. 
But if a true conclusion were to be reached from false 
and entirely foolish premisses, the argument would 
be worse than many which argue to a false con- 
clusion, and an argument leading to a false conclusion 
might also be of this kind. It is, therefore, obvious (©) Test- 
that the first thing to look for in an argument itself eon 
is whether it reaches a conclusion ; the second thing, detection. 
whether its conclusion is true or false ; and the third 
thing, from what premisses it is drawn. For if it is 
reached from premisses which are false but generally 
accepted, it is a dialectical argument; but if it is 
reached from premisses which are real but generally 
rejected, it is bad; whereas, if the premisses are 
both false and entirely rejected by general opinion, 
it is obviously bad, either absolutely or with reference 
to the subject in question. 

XIII. How the questioner begs the original ques- The begging 
tion and also begs contraries has been truly described fi,@u; 


tions: five 
in the Analytics * ; it must now be described from the ways of 


A ; cues doing this 

point of view of popular opinion. are dis- 
There seem to be five ways in which people beg nsuished. 

the original question. (1) The first and most obvious 

way is when a man begs the very point which has 

to be shown; this does not easily escape detection 

when the actual term is used, but is more liable to 

do so where synonyms are used and the term and 

the description signify the same thing. (2) A second 

way is when a man begs something universally when 
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he ought to show it in a particular case ; for example, 
if, when he is endeavouring to show that there is one 
science of contraries, he were to claim that there is 
in gencral one science of opposites ; for then he is 
regarded as begging, among several other things, 
what he should have shown by itself. (3) A third 
way is when it is proposed to show something univer- 
sally and he begs it in a particular case; if, for 
example, when it is proposed to show that the science 
of contraries is always one, he begs it of a particular 
pair of contraries ; for he is also regarded as begging 
separately and by itself something which he ought 
to have shown in conjunction with a number of other 
eases. (4) Another way is when he divides the pro- 
position up and begs its separate parts ; for example, 
if, when he has to show that medicine is the science 
of the healthy and of the diseased, he were to claim 
the two points separately ; or (5) if he were to beg 
one of two things which necessarily follow one 
another, for example, that the side is incommensur- 
able with the diagonal when he has to show that the 
diagonal is incommensurable with the side. 

There is the same number of ways of begging con- 
traries as of begging the original question. (1) The 
first way occurs if one were to beg the opposite 
affirmation and negation ; (2) the second, if he were 
to beg the contraries in an antithesis, saying, for 
example, that the same thing is good and bad; (3) 
the third, if he were to claim something universally 
and beg the contradiction of it in a particular case, 
for example, if he were to secure an assumption that 
the knowledge of contraries is one and then claim 
that the knowledge of what is healthy and of what 
is diseased is different ; or (4) if, after begging this, 
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he were to try and secure the contradiction univer- 

sally. (5) Another way occurs if he were to beg the 
contrary of that which necessarily follows from the 
premisses, even without securing the assumption of 
actual opposites but merely begging two premisses 

of such a kind that the opposite contradiction will 
result from them. The assumption of contraries 
differs from the begging of the original question, 
because in the latter case the error concerns the con- 
clusion (for we are looking to this when we say that 

there is a begging of the original question), whereas 

the contraries are situated in the premisses, namely, 

in the relation in which they stand to one another. 

XIV. For training and practice in this kind of Various 

argument one should, in the first place, accustom em 


; raining and 
oneself to converting arguments ; for thus we shall practice in 


be better provided “for treating the subject under pis ee 
discussion and obtain by a quick method a thorough (a) ‘The use- 
knowledge of a number of arguments. For conver- converting 
sion? is the reversing of the conclusion, together “8"™"* 
with the other questions raised, and the demolition 

of one of the points conceded ; for of necessity, if 

the conclusion is not true, one of the premisses must 

be demolished, since it was owing to the assumption 

of all of them that the conclusion necessarily followed. 

In dealing with any thesis we must examine the argu- (b) The 
ment both for and against, and having diceavored it ot serutlaty 
we must immediately seck the solution ; for the ing the 
result will be that we shall have trained ourselves peanaeee 
at the same time both for question and for answer. 

If we have no one else with whom to argue, we must 

do so with ourselves. Also one must choose argu- 

ments relating to the same thesis and compare them ; 


for this procedure supplies an abundance of material 
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for carrying the position by storm and is very helpful 
in refutation, when one has plenty of arguments both 
for and against ; for the result is that one is put on 
one’s guard against contrary arguments. Also to 
take and to have taken in at a glance the results of 
each of two hypotheses is no mean instrument for 
the cult of knowledge and philosophic wisdom ; for 
then it only remains to make a correct choice of one 
of them. For such a process one must possess a 
certain natural ability, and real natural ability con- 
sists in being able correctly to choose the true and 
avoid the false. Men of natural ability can do this ; 
for they judge correctly what is best by a correct 
feeling of love or hatred for what is set before them. 

You ought thoroughly to learn arguments dealing (c) The use- 
with questions of frequent occurrence and especially {hocach ” 
primary propositions ; for answerers often become pnw ede S 
discouraged in dealing with these. Moreover, you usual argu- 
should have a good supply of definitions and have ™*- 
those of familiar and primary ideas ready to hand ; 
for it is by means of these that reasonings are carried 
on. You should also try and grasp the categories into 
which the other arguments most often fall. For just 
as in geometry it is useful to have been trained in the 
elements, and in arithmetic to have a ready knowledge 
of the multiplication table up to ten times helps 
much to the recognition of other numbers which are 
the result of multiplication, so too in arguments it 
is important to be prompt about first principles and 
to know your premisses by heart. For just as to a 
trained memory the mere reference to the places in 
which they occur causes the things themselves to 
be remembered, so the above rules will make a man 
a better reasoner, because he sees the premisses 
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defined and numbered. A premiss of general applica- 
tion should be committed to memory rather than an 
argument, since it is pretty difficult to have a first 
principle or hypothesis ready to hand. 

You must accustom yourself to making a single ar- (@) An, 
gument into many, keeping the process as secret as pe ae i 
possible. ‘This would be best achieved by avoiding as argument 
far as possible anything closely connected with the divided into 
topic under discussion. Arguments which are entirely M2n¥, ane. 
universal will be best suited to this treatment, for malvern as 
example, the argument that ‘ there is not one know- 
ledge of more than one thing’; for this applies to 
relative terms, contraries and co-ordinates. 

You should also make records of arguments in a 

universal form, even though the discussion has been 
concerned with a particular case ; for thus it will be 
possible to make a single argument into many. (The 
same thing applies also to enthymemes in rhetoric.) 
You should, however, yourself avoid, as far as possible, 
directing discussions towards the universal. You 
should also always examine your arguments and see 
whether they are proceeding on the basis of principles 
of general application ; for all particular arguments 
are also argued universally, and the demonstration of 
the universal is inherent in that of the particular, 
because it is impossible to reason at all without em- 
ploying the universal. 

Against a young man you should apply your train- (e) Induc- 
ing in inductive methods, against an expert your pee ig tem 
training in deductive methods. You should try to most ust 
obtain premisses from those who employ deduction young, 
and parallel instances from those who practise in- {oiCHY), 
duction ; for they have been trained in this or that expert. 


branch respectively. In a word, as a result of 
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> A \ \ ‘ \ > A ~ , 

avatpel, TO prev StO0vs TO 8° OV THY TpoTEwope- 

Vo. 

? 4 A / *Q \ \ A 

Ody dmavri dé dtadexréov, obd€ mpos TOV TU- 

U , 

XovTa yupvaoréov. davayKn yap mpos eviovs pav- 
, \ 4 \ N ‘\ , 

‘10 Aovs yiveaBar rods Adyous. mMpos yap Tov TavTws 

, 4 , , ‘ , 
Teipwpevov paivecba. dradevdyew Sikarov pev Tav- 

~ / b] 4 , 

Tws meipdcba ovdAdoyicacba, ovk evaxnpov dé. 

dtomrep ov Sel auveordvar edyepws mpos Tovs TV- 

, \ 

xovras’ avayKn yap movnpodoyiay ovpPaiverv: Kat 

yap ot yupvalopevo. advvarotow améyeabar Tob 

15 Otar€yeoBar pn) aywrvioTiKas. 
Act 5€ Kal zremounuevovs éxew Adyous mpos Ta 
To.aita TMV mpoBAnudtwy, év ois éAaytoTwy «v- 
A U & 

TopHoavTes pos TAEtoTA ypyotpous EEopev. OTOL 
3 > 48 e / \ \ a Ul 

5° eiow ot Kkalddov, Kai mpos ovs mopilecbar yxa- 

AeTuTEpov é€x THV Tapa mddas. 
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TOPICA, VIII. xiv 


dialectical exercise you should try and achieve either 
a syllogism on some subject, or a solution, or a pro- 
position, or an objection, or a determination whether 
a question has been put correctly or incorrectly either 
by yourself or someone else, and the cause of its 
being correctly or incorrectly put. These are the 
sources of ability in discussion, and the purpose of 
exercise is the acquisition of ability, particularly in 
connexion with propositions and objections ; for, to 
put the matter simply, the man who can make pro- 
positions and objections is the skilled dialectician. 
To make a proposition is to turn many things into 
one (for the end to which the argument is directed 
must be included in a single whole), while to make 
an objection is to turn one thing into many ; for the 
objector distinguishes or demolishes, conceding one 
proposition and refusing to concede another. 

You ought not to discuss with everybody or (f) Do not 
exercise yourself against any casual person; for peer 
against some people argument is sure to deteriorate ; person. 
for with a man who tries every means to seem to 
avoid defeat you are justified in using every means 
to obtain your conclusion, but this is not a seemly 
proceeding. You should not, therefore, readily join 
issue with casual persons ; this can only result in a 
debased kind of discussion ; for those who are prac- 
tising cannot forbear from disputing contentiously. 

Also you ought to have arguments already framed (g) Special 
to deal with problems, where, though we are provided BM rte 
with very few arguments, those which we have will prc naa 
be useful on the greatest number of occasions. These ments of 
arguments are those which are universal and those  )oicstion 
for which it is more difficult to provide material from 
readily accessible sources. 
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Abstractions 81b3 

Accident 73b4, 9, 75a18-22, 
78all, 83a27; topic of 
97a27. See Attribute 

Accidental knowledge 71b9, 
298, 75b25, 76a2 ; a. events 
7T3b11; a. predication 
81b24 ff., 83al-28, bil; 
a. connexion 99a3 

Achilles 97b18 

Activity 83a22, b17, 85b21 

Affirmation 72a13, 86b35 

Affirmative & negative de- 
monstration I. xxv 

Ajax 97b18 

Alcibiades 97b18 

Anacharsis 78b30 

Analogy 76a38, 98a20, 99a15 

Analysis 78a7, 88b18 ; ana- 
lytical argument 84a8, b2 

Angle, alternate 74a15; a. 
in a semicircle 94a28-34 ; 
right a. 96b18; exterior 
a.s 99a19. See Triangle 

Appropriate principles 72a6, 
cf. 71b23, 76a6 

Arithmetic 75a39, b8; & 
harmonics 75b16, 76al10, 


24, 78b38, 87a34; & geo- 
metry 76b4, 7, 79al9. 
87a35, 88b12 

Arithmetician 72a22, 76b2, 
93b24 

Art, as mode of thought 
89b8, 100a8 

Astronomy 76b11, 78b39 

Athens 94a37—b7 

Atomic attribution I. xv, xvi. 
See Immediate 

Attribute, per se or essen- 
tial 78a34, 74b6. 75a28, 
41, 76a7, b4, 6, 13, 82b37, 
39, 83bi19, 84a12, b16, 
85b24, 90all, 91al8, 
97a24, bl; opposite a.s 
73b19, 74b9, 97a14, 20; 
universal a.s 73b26—74b-4, 
96a26, b2, 99a33;  neces- 
sary as T4b7,. 12, ef. 
89a34; accidental or non- 
essential a.s 74b11, 75a18, 
bit, ©, (80a35;- 90all, cf. 
92a32: non-universal a.s 
75b25 ; order of a.s 97a25 

Axiom 72a17, T5a41, T6b14, 
T7a31 

T41 
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Being not a genus 92b14, cf. 
96a28 

Bone 98a22 

Bryson 75b40 

Burning-glass 88a14 


Calculation (Aoyiapes) 100b7 

Callias 77a17, 83b4, 100b1 

Categories 83b16, 96b19 

Cause, knowledge of 71b10, 
85b27— 86a13, 87b40, 
88a5, 93at, 94a203; more 
ultimate, uncaused = ec. 
76a19 ; proximate c. 78a25, 
b3; proof of c. 85b23 ; c. as 
middle term, 93a7, 94a23- 
b26, 95all, b14; four 
kinds of logical c. 94a21 ; 
more than one c. for the 
same effect 94b27—95a9, 
98b25—99b14; relation in 
time of c. to effect 95a10— 
96a7, 98b17 ; compresence 
of c. and effect 98a35. See 
Reason, Efficient, End, 
l‘inal, Necessitating 

Centaur 89b32 

Chance 95a5. 
tous 

Circle 77b32, 92b22, 96b18 

Circular proof [. iii 

Coagulation of sap 98b37, 
99a27 

Cogitation (d:avora) 89b7 

Cognition (yv@ats) 99b38 

Colour 99al11 

Common middle term 75b41 ; 
c. principles, = axioms 
76a37—b22, 77a26, 88a36 ; 
ce. name 77a9; c. attri- 
butes 96b20 

Completion of events 95b2 


See Fortui- 
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Conclusion 72a37, 76b39, 
T7all, 213 necessary ec. 
74b31, 75al, 87b24; pro- 
blematic ce. 74638; non- 
necessary c. 75a20; true 
ec. from false premisses 
75a2, 78a7, 88a21; ec. as 
one factor in demonstra- 
tion 75a40 ; eternal )( non- 
eternal c. 75b22 ; destruc- 
tive result not ac. 87a21; 
more than one proof of 
the same c. I. xxix; nega- 
tive & particular c.s 90b5 ; 
immediate c.s 91b37 ; con- 
vertible c.s 96al 

Concord, musical 90a18 

Consequent 73a7, 77b41, 
Olbl ; reciprocal C.S 
95b39 

Contiguity (éyvec8ar) 95b3, 23, 
30 


Contiguous terms 82a31 

Continuity (cvvexés) 95a24, 
ef. 'b2 

Contradiction defined 72a12 ; 
Law of C. 77a10 

Contradictory 73b21 (77a14), 
93a3-4 

Contrary of an _ attribute 
73b21; proof by means 
of c. 92a20; ¢.s studied by 
the same science 75b13 

Conversion 91a35 

Convertible terms 78a27, b11, 
91al6; c. premisses 82al5, 
99a34; c. conclusions 96al 

Cube number 75b13, 76b8 

Curved line 73a39, 620, 
75b19 

Cycle, see Epic; cyclic se- 
quence of events 95b37 
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Deciduous, see Leaf-shed- 
ding 
Definition (opsopos, Opos, 


Adyos, sts. ri €or, Th Fv 
elvat) defined 72a21; d. 
& demonstration 75b31, 
89al8, II. iii-viii; d. not 
a hypothesis 76b35;  d. 
assumed by mathematics 
78al3; d. & — essence 
89a32, 90b3 —9lal; d. by 
correlative 92a20;  ele- 
ments in d. 96a22, b2, 
98b22; ds of infimae 
species 96b17; dd. by 
division 96b27—97b13; d. 
always universal 97b26 ; 
d. of particular & univer- 
sal 97b28; middle term 


as d. 99a21; all sciences 

based on d. 99a22. See 

Essence, Formula 
Deflection 76b9 
Demonstration defined 


T1Ib1T, ¢f. 85b23, 92a36 ; 
first principles of d. 71b20, 
75b39, 84a30; )( syllogism 
T1b23; d. & knowledge 
72a37, 1. ili, 83b33, 90b9 ; 
circular, reciprocal = d. 
72b17; absolute d. 72b25, 
T6al4, cf. 744387; d. & 
necessity 74b1-4; d. not 
transferable I. vii, 76a22 ; 
three factors in d. 75a39 ; 
no d. of non-eternal facts 
T5b24;3; d. & definition 
T5b31, 89al8, LI. ili-viii ; 
d. & discourse 76b24 3; d. 
& Forms, universals 77a5, 
8la40; d. & interroga- 
tion 77a383; d. & essen- 


tial attributes 84all; no 
dad. without middle term 
84b23; d. & intuition 
85al ; ‘universal )( particu- 
lar d. [. xxiv; affirmative 
)( negative d. I. xxv; more 
than one d. of the same 
conclusion I. xxix; hypo- 
thetical d. 92a6 

Demonstrative knowledge 
73a22 ; d. sciences 76a37 

Diagonal incommensurable 
71b26, 89a30 

Dialectic 75a22, 77a29, b31, 
78al2, 8lb19; dialectical 
arguments 82b35, 84a7, 
b2, 86a22, 88al9 

Difference in species 74a9, 
92, O7all, 98a293; in 
genus 88b26 

Ditferentia 74a37, 83b1 ; di- 
vision by d. 96b25—97b6 ; 
d. in definition 96b30— 
9Tb13 

Discourse, external &  in- 
ternal 76b2-4 

Divisibility 84a16, 95b30 

Division (logical) Il. vy, 
92a28; in systematiza- 
tion 96b15; in definition 
96b27—97b13; in formula- 
tion of problems 98al 


Karth 89b30, 90al2, 93a31, 
98bli, 18 

Echo 98a27 

Eclipse 90a7, 13, 93a23, 


95al4; of moon 75b3-4, 
88al, 90a3, 15-30, 93a30, 
98a37, b183 of sun 89b26 
Effect, see Cause 
Efficient cause 94a22, 36, b23 
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Elements of proof 84b21 ; 
e.s in essence, definition 
92a7, 96a22, b2, 32—97a6, 
98b22 

End or purpose 85b29. See 
Final cause 

Enthymeme 71a10 

Epic cycle 77b32 

Equality, equals 76a41, b20, 
77a3l1, 90al3 

Equivocation 85b11, 89a28, 
cf. 99a7; definition of 
equivocal terms 97b13, 30 

Eretria 94b1 

Error in inference 
V4a7, I. xvi, xvii 

Essence, essential nature (7é 
ear, Ti nv elvat, Sts. ovaia), 
elements in 73a35, 74b8, 

83a21, b5, 15, 26, 84a13, 
25, 96a34, O7b1; know- 
ledge of e. 79a243; predi- 
cates denoting e. 82b37, 
83a24, 96b12; question 
of e. 89b24—90a3I1 3; e., 
definition & demonstra- 
tion II. iii-x; e. & syllo- 
gism II. iv; immediate 
es 93b22. See Defini- 
tion 

Essential attributes, see At- 
tribute 

Eternal connexions 75b22 

Ethies 89b9 

Even number 73a40, b21, 
76b8, 78a20 ; see Number, 
Odd 

“vents, intermittent 75b33 ; 
causation of es II. xii; 
universal )( usual e.s 96a8 

Example 71al0 

Excluded Middle, 


72b3, 


Law of 


74:4 


Flal3, 72al2, T3b23 
77a22, 30, 88b1 

Existence, question of 89b24. 

Expansion of —premisses 
86b13 


Experience 100a5, cf. 88a3 


Fact (76 67c) contrasted with 
reasoned fact I. xiii, 75a14, 
79a2, 89a15, b24—90a2, 
93a17-—b14, 98b20; see 
Reason 

Faculty that apprehends first 
principles II. xix; cogni- 
tive fis not acquired but 
developed 99b25—100a13 

False, geometrical hypothe- 
ses not 76b39; f. conclu- 
sions, judgements 88a25 ; 
see Conclusion 

Figure (geometrical) 73b34, 
7T4b1, 84b8, 85a34, 86al, 
99al2; (logical) first f. 
73al4, 79b15, 80a7, 82b5, 
30, 90b7, 93a8 ; superiority 
of J. xiv; middle or second 
f. %3al5, 79825, bi6,; 
80a27, 81a5, 82b13, 30, 
90b6 ; third f. 82b22, 
90b7 

Final cause (od évexa) 85b36, 
94a23, b8—95a9 ; see End 

Finite product of finite fac- 
tors 82b31 

Flute-players 78b31 

orm 79a7 ; Platonic Forms 
77a5, 83a33 

Formula of essence (Adyos) 
73a38, 97a19; (pos) 
92b31 3 see Definition 

Fortuitous, no science of I. 
xxx 3; see Chance 
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Gall-bladder 99b6 
Genus, underlying or subject 


T5ai2, VY6al2, 39, bI3, 
T7a24, 87a3s, 88b27, 
96a25, b7, 98a3;  con- 


traries in same g. 73b21 ; 
primary truths of a g. 
74b25 ; no transference of 
proof between genera I. 
vii, 84b17; g. as predicate 
83b1, 91b3; Being not a 
92b14; systematiza- 
tion of a g. 96b15; defini- 
tion by g. & differentia 
96b27—97b13; topic of g. 
97a27; the same in g. 
98a26; indivisible genera 
100b2 
Geometrician 
92b16 
Geometry 75b12, 76b5, 77b1- 
33, 79a9, 88b11; & arith- 
metic 75a39, 79a19, 87a35 ; 
& mechanics, optics 
75b16, 76223, 77b2, 78b37, 
79210; geometrical ques- 
tions 77a40 


76a42, b39, 


Harmonics, see Arithmetic 

Health as final cause 94b9 

High-mindedness, definition 
of 97b15 

Horns 98a16 

Hot and Cold as genus 
T6b18 

Hypothesis defined 72al8 ; 
)( axiom, postulate, de- 
finition 76b23; &  pre- 
miss, postulate 8Ib15, 
86a3-4 

Hypothetical knowledge 
72b15 3; h. proofs II. vi 


Ice 95a16 
Ignorance 
see Error 
Iliad 92b32, 938b36 
Immediate premisses, pro- 
positions, connexions 72a7, 
b19, 78a24, 79a31, 82b7, 
84a35, bl4, 22, 36, S5al, 
86al5, b31, 88b18, 37, 
89al4, 22, 9la3t, I5b15- 
31, 96a18, 99b7, cf. 98b26 ; 
i. knowledge 75a17; i. es- 
sences 93b22, 94a9 ; how i. 
principles are apprehended 
II. xix; see Atomic 
Inclination (vevew) 76b9 
Incommensurable 76b9 
Indemonstrables 87b2 
Individual (xa@’?  €xaorov) 
T4a7 3 (drozos) 96b11 ; 
(ad:adopos) 100a16; see 
Particulars, Species 
Induction, procedure — of 
71a6, 81a40, 90b14, 92a37, 
100b4;  )( sense-percep- 
tion 78a34 ; )( demonstra- 
tion & division 91b15, 34 
Infinite not knowable 86a6 ; 
i, regress, series 72b8, 
81b33, 86a4, 90b26, 95b28 
Intelligence, practical (dpovn- 
ats) 89b8 
Interpolation of terms 78a14, 
84.b12 
Intuition (vois) 85b34, 85al, 
88a7, 89b8, 100b8-15 


T7Tb17, 79b23 ; 


Knowable naturally )( k. by 
us 72al 

Knowledge a precondition 
for teaching W& learning 
I. i; unqualified )( acci- 
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dental k. 71b9, 72b25, 
73b16, 75b24, 76a4, 26; 
k. of fact and of cause or 
reason 71b10, 30, I. xiii, 
85b28, 87a3l, 93al16, 
94a20; k. acquired by de- 
monstration 71b17, 72a37 ; 
demonstrative k. 71b20, 
73a22, 74b5; no k. of 
non-fact 71b25; k. not 
impossible 72b5; object 
of k. cannot be otherwise 


73a21, 88b31; absolute 
or universal knowledge 
74a32, 83b38; criterion 


of k. the ability to give 
an account 74b27-39; k. 
& intuition 83b34, 88b35, 
100b8, cf. 72a33; _ k. 
& demonstration 83b35; 
hypothetical k. 84a6; k. 
not acquired by _ sense- 
perception 87b28; k. )( 
opinion [. xxxiii; k. of 
first principles, how ob- 
tained 99b17 ; see Science 


Lantern 94b28 

Leaf-shedding 
33-38, 99a23 

Length 74a22 

Limit 74b1 

Line 738a32-b1, 20, 30, 74a18, 
75b17, 76a40, b5, 41, 
85a39, 95b8, 99a9 ;_ paral- 
lel l.s 77b22 

Lysander 97b21 


98a37—b16, 


Magnitude(s), geometrical 
75b5, 76a36 ; m. as genus 
88b29 

Mathematics, mathematical 
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sciences 71la3, T7b27, 
78al1, 79a18, 88b17 3; m. 
concerned with forms 
79a7; mathematical )( dia- 
lectical reasoning 78a12 ; 
mathematicians 79a3 

Mechanics 76a24 

Medicine 79al4, 88b12; 
medical question 77a41 

Memory 100a3 

Meno, dilemma in 71a29 

Metaphors 97b37 

Middle term must be neces- 
sary in demonstrative syl- 
logism 74b29; must be 
distributed 77a7 3 m.t. in 
second figure 78b13; in- 
terpolation of m.t.s 78al4, 
84b12; proper & im- 
proper m.t.s I. xvii; m.t. 
necessary for demonstra- 
tion 84b20 ; =cause or rea- 
son 89a16, b11, 38—90a35, 
93a7, b26, 94a23~-b26, 
95a11, b14, 98b35, 99b8 ; 
m.t.s in problems II. xv; 
m.t. as definition of major 
99a21 

Mina 84b38 

Moon 8s9bli, 90a5, 12; 
phases of 78b4, 98a33: 
eclipse of 87b39, 90a3, 16- 
30, 93a30 

Mountain copper 92b22 


Nameless terms 74a8, cf. 2] 

Natural scientist 79a12 ; see 
Science 

Nature, priority in 71b34, ef. 
72b28; design & neces- 
sity in n. 94b36 

Necessary principles, premis- 
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ses 74b5-26, 88b31, ef. 
S9al7 3 n. attributes 74b7, 
12, cf. 89a343 n. conclu- 
sions 75al, 87b243 9 n. 
events 87b20; n. conse- 
quences 94b27 

Necessitating condition or 
ground 94a21-34 

Necessity, two kinds of 
94b37 

Negation 72a1-4 

Night 90a5 

Nile 98a31 

Non-atomic attribution I. 
xvii 

Non - existents, 
stances 92b29 

Number, attributes of 73a39, 
14a18, 75b5, 76b2, 78a17, 
84a14, 99a9 ; n. as genus 
76b18, 88b28, 96a29 ; soul 
as self-moving n. 91a38 


non - sub- 


Objection (€voracts) 73a33, 
T4b19, 76626, 77b34 

Oblong number 73b1 

Odd number 73a39, 76b8, 
78al18, 84a14, 96a32 ; odd- 
ness 7b, 29 

One and Many 77a5, 100a7 

Opinion )( knowledge I. 
xxxiv, 100b7 

Opposite attributes 73b19, 
74b9, 97al 4 

Optics 75b16, 76a24, 7T7b2, 
78b37, 79al0, 20 

Ostensive proof S85al5, 1. 
Xxvi 


Packing 84b35 
Parallel lines 77b22 


Particulars, in induction 


7la8; relation of p. to 
universal 71a18, cf. 79a5 ; 


p-.s & — sense-perception 
72a4, SIbl, 100a17; & 
demonstration 74a9;  p. 


)( universal demonstration 
I. xxiv; p. & universal 
definition 97b28 ; see In- 
dividual 

Passivity 83a21, b17 

Per se (xa8 avro) 73a26, 
96b23 ; see Attribute 

Perpendicular 74a13 

Persian expedition 94a36 

Petitio principi 91a31, b1O 

Physics referred to 95b11 

Place as category 83a22, b17 

Plane 85a39 

Planets 78a30 

Plurality 84a16 

Point 73a32, b30, 
87a36, 88a33, 95b5 

Postulate 76b23, 77a3, 86a34 

Potential knowledge 86a25 

Pounce 98a21 

Predicate not 
77b30 5; right 
p.s 96b30 

‘** Predicated of all” (xara 
mavrTos) 73a26 

Predication, proper & acci- 
dental 8la24, 83al-—8-4a6 ; 
no infinite chain of p. 
81b30-—8-4b2 

Premiss defined 72a8; not 
subjectively qualified 71b3; 
p.s of demonstration I. ii, 
WW, Vip. Vi, Iss peutiary 
p.s, see Primary; imme- 
diate p.s 72a7, b19, 78a24, 
95b22 ;_ dialectical )( de- 
monstrative p.s  72a9, 


76b5, 


distributed 
order of 
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77639 ; true, necessary, 
generally accepted p.s 
74b15-26 5 universal p.s 
75b21; p.s & questions 
77a36 ; & objections 
T7b34; p.s the starting- 


points of syllogism 81b14 ; 
indemonstrable p.s 84b28 
Primary premisses, truths 
72a5, 28, b5, 74b25, 76a30, 
90b27, 100b4; see Prin- 
ciple 
Prime number 73a40, 96a36 
Principle, first (apyy) 71623, 
84b23, 86a15, 88b27;= 
primary premiss 72a6, 36; 
f.p. of knowledge 72b24 ; 
necessary f.p.s I. vi; 
proper, special f.p.s 76a5, 
cf. T7b5, 88a31, b243 in- 
demonstrable f.p.s 76a16, 
31; common f.p.s 76a38— 
b21, 77a26, 88a36, b28, 
see Axiom;  syllogisms 
cannot all have the same 
f.p.s I. xxxii; how f.p.s are 
apprehended II. xix; see 
Primary, Starting-point 
Prior Analytics referred to 
713a7, 14, 77a34, 91b13 
Prior in nature )( p. to us 
71b34, 72b28; p. & pos- 
terior truths 72b9 
Privation 73b21 
Problems IT. xiv, xv, 98b32, 
99a6 
Progression, 
78al 
Property 73a7, 96b20; cf. 
9lal5, 92a8 
Proportional 74a18, 85a38, 
99a8 


geometrical 
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Proposition (dmdédavois) de- 
fined 72a11; p. & premiss 
72a8; p. )( thesis 72a19 ; 
=thesis 73a9; (mpdraos) 
76b86, 77a36 ; see Premiss 

Pythagoreans 94b33 


Quality 83a21, 36, b10 ff., 
85b21, 88b2, 96b20 

Quantity 83a21, b14, 88b2, 
96b20 

Quarter-tone 84b39 

Questions, syllogistic, scienti- 
fic, geometrical 77a36—b34 

Quickness of wit 89b10 


Rainbow 79all1, 98a28 

Ratio (Adyos) 90a19 

Reason (dca ti, dcd7e) 74628, 
75al4, 34, 79a3, 20, 85b24, 
35, 88a2, 89a16, b24— 
90a32, 98al7 ; see Cause 

Reciprocal proof, see Circu- 
lar ; r. consequents 73a7 ; 
r. predication 84b5; r. re- 
placement 98a25 

Reciprocation 78a8, see Con- 
vertible ; r. of cause, effect 
& subject 99a16 

Reductio ad  <impossibile 
77%a22, 85a16, I. xxvi 

Reflection a kind of refrac- 
tion 98a27 

Relation (category) 83a22, 
b16, 85b21; correlatives 
86a9 

Rhetorical arguments 71a9 


Science (émvor7jp7n), contraries 
studied by the same 75b13 ; 
subordination of s.s 75b14, 
78b36, 79a13 ; no supreme 
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s. 76a18; demonstrative 
s.s 76a37 3 no d.s. of the 
fortuitous I. xxx; every s. 
has its own_ premisses 
77a37 3 expansion of a s. 
78al4; unity of s. I. 
xxviii; s. as mode of 
thought 89b7; natural s. 
89b9, cf. 79al2;3  proce- 
dure of s. 92b15; see 
Knowledge 

Seythians 78b30 

Semicircle 71a21; angle in 
94a28 

Sense-faculty, loss of 81a38 

Sense-perception 78a35; & 
knowledge I. xxxi; s.-p. of 
particulars 87b37 ; failure 
of s.-p. 88a12; s-p. & 
universal 90a28 ; s.-p. a fa- 
culty innate in all animals 
99b34; its higher de- 
velopment 76. 36—100a13 

Sign 75a33, 99a3 

Similarity of colours & fi- 
gures 99al1 

Socrates 97b21 

Solid 74a19, 85a39 ; s. geo- 
metry 78b38 

Sophists 74b23; sophistic 
knowledge 71b9, 74a28 

Soul 91a35, 93a24, 100a7-16 

Species, difference in 74a9, 
292, 97a11-22, 39, b5, of. 


99b5; s. of a_ subject 
98b34;  infimae species 
96b16, 97b313 — specific 


nature 89a20 ; see Genus 
Spine ( =fishbone) 98a22 
Spontaneity 95a4 
Square (number) — 73a40, 
76b8 ; (figure) T3b36, cf. 


99a19; squaring a circle 
T5b41 

Starting-point (dpy7j) of de- 
monstration 72a7, 74b22, 
86b30, 90b24, 100b13; of 
art & science 100a8; of 
scientific knowledge 
100b14; see Premiss, Prin- 
ciple 

Straight 73a38, b20, 30, 
76a35; s. line 75b19, 
76b42, 96b18 

Subject (dzoxeiuevov) of pre- 
dication 7la24,  73b8, 
83a26, b21; see Predicate, 
Substrate 

Substance (ovo/a)  73b7, 
83b12, 85b20 ; see Essence 

Substrate (dvoxe/uevov) 79a8, 
83a6, 87a33 


Sun 89b12, 90a13; eclipse 
of 89b26 
Syllogism )( enthymeme 


7lall; s. & demonstra- 
tion 71b17, 72b26, 99b15 ; 
demonstrative s. 74b10, 
26, cf. 79a22; s. & dis- 
course 76b25; affirmative 
& negative s.s 81b10, 
85al; relation of premis- 
ses in S. 87a22, 92a12; s.s 
cannot all have the same 
first principles I. xxxii; s. 
& essence II. iv 


Tartarus 94b34 

Term (dpos) 73a9, 81b10 

Thesis 72al14, cf. T3a9 

Thought, modes of 89b7 

Three as subject 96a27—b11 
as infima species 96b17 

Thunder 93a22, b8, 94a3 
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Time 74a19 ; 
83a22, b17 

Topics of genus & accident 
97%a27 

Transference of demonstra- 
tion I. vii 

Triangle 71a14, 76a35, 85b6, 
92b15; sum of angles of 
at. 71a19, 27, 73b30, 40, 
74a26, 76a6, 84b7, 85b5, 
39, 86a25, 87b36, 90a33, 
91a4, 93a34; particular 
t. T1la?1, 85a34; t & 
line 73a35; isosceles t. 
T3038... 74a2,. 11, 27, 36, 
bi, 84b6, 85a27, b6, 12, 
39, 86a26, 9la4; equi- 
lateral t. 74a27; scalene 
t. 74a27, 84b7; t. as sub- 
ject 90a13;  triangularity 
93b31, 99a19 

Truths, ultimate (dpor) 72b24 


as category 


Ungeometrical, two senses 
77023 

Unicorn (zpayéAados) 92b7 

Unit, existence assumed 
Vlal5, 76a35, 93b25; 
meaning assumed 76a34, 
93b24; defined 72a22, 


cf. 87a36; studied by 
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arithmetic 76b4; )( point 
88a33 

Universal exhibited by in- 
auction 71a8, 81b2, 88a4; 

& sense-perception 

72a4, 87b30, 90a28 3 Uu. 
attributes 7 3b26 3; u. pre- 
misses 75b21; u.s )( par- 
ticulars 77a9, 81a40, 
85a31; u. )( particular 
knowledge 79a5; u. & 
demonstration 81a40, 
87b33; wu. demonstration 
I. xxiv ; u. as cause 85b24, 
cf. 88a5; u. apprehended 
through experience 88a4, 
100a5 ; u. connexion 
proved in first figure 93a8 ; 
u. predication 96a12; u. 
)( usual events 96a8- 19% 
definition always u. 97b26 ; 
u. & particular in defini- 
tion 97b28; u. problems 
98b32 

Usual )( fortuitous 87b20; 
)( universal 96a8-19 


Whole and part 74a9 ; con- 
tained in a whole 79a37 

Wisdom 89b8 

Wounds, circular 79a15 
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Numbers refer to page, column and line in the Berlin edition, given in 
the left hand margin of the left page in this edition (but 100 has been sub- 
tracted from all page numbers). Lines are shorter in the Loeb edition than 
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ayabes Tab + 

advvatos 57b34 + 

aipeats 4b2 

ataOnats 2a7, 4a17, 5a5, 28, bd 

aittov 16b1 + 

aA7nGeva 4b3, 5b30 

dpa TH dvoe 3lal7 + 

dvayKatos 55b20, 29 + 

avaykn 12b1 4+, 25a34 

ta “Avadutixa 62a11, b 32 

avOpwros (def.) 1b30 

avridinpneva 36b2 +,42b7 +, 
43a29 + 

avrideots 63a16 

avrikatynyopety 3b8 + 


avriketueva = 5B33, = 3.58, 
42a23 +, 47a29 
avriotpépey 9alO+, 25a6, 


49b12, 63a32 
avtidacts 6b13, 24b8 
amoderéis (def.) Oa27, 5a8, 
8b19, 41a30, 62al2 
amoKAnpos 12b18 
amopvyovevats 64a3 
amrépna 62a18 


anodaats 36a6 +, 43b12 

aptOuds 3a8 + 

apxyy 8b28+, 21b8, 58b5 + 

dropos 9b17 +, 20a35, 21a36, 
21b19, 22b22, 44b2 

avroavOpwros 37b7, 48a18 

avroddéa 62a30 

adtoéxactov 62a27 

adaipects 19a25 

yeveors 14D164+, I17b4+4+, 
46b13 

yéevos Lb17 +, 2a31 +, b27+, 
3a8 +, b5+ 

yewpetpia 1a7 

yijpas 17 a 28+ 

yiveoOat 37a23 + 

yvuopysos Ob23 

yuwpywrepos 11a8 +, 29b3 4+, 
31a3, 41a26 +, 59all 

yvaats 4b3 

yoveus 5a7, b23 

ypappaticy 2a20 + 

yupvaoia 1a27 +, 59a25 

yupvaotiKos 5a9 
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daipwr 12a37 
dicaypady 5b13 
taAeKTLKOS (auAAoytop.0s) 
0a23+, 1b2, 4a3+, bl, 
5b32, 55b8 + 


Siadopd 1b18 +, 5a24, 7b38 +, 


39a29 + 

dixatos 6b30 + 

d0€a 18b22 

do€acrds 21b2, 62a27 

Sdvapes bz. 96a31+4+, 
38b27 +, 64b1 


eldomoids 43b9 

eloos 3a8+, 6a9 +, Lla3t+, 
41b28 + 

eixwv 40a15 

ro ev 21al6, 27a38 + 

evavtiwats 12b28 

évdoéa (def.) Ob21 

évdotos 0a20, 1b1, 4a9, 5b2 +, 
12a5, 59a38 + 

evepyera 46b14 

evOdpnpa 64aT 

evrevits 1a28 + 

éraywyy 3b3 +, 5a12+, b28, 
8b10, 12a1+, 13b17, 30, 
15a6, 22a19, 23b8, 55b22 + 

emraxtikos 8b8, 64a12 

éreoOae L7aT + 

éemeixera 41016 

emOupnrixos 13b2 +, 26a9 

emtOupia 10b38 + 

emoTypn 1a6, 34+, b10, 
Qa7, 5a28, bd 

émarnpovikes Ob19, 41b16 

emtyeipnpa 62a16 

eptariuxos (avAdoyiapes) def. 
Ob24 

Eppnveta 39b13 

Eepws 46a9 

epwrnuarilew 55b4 + 
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evdvia 63b14 
éyew (category) 3b24 + 


pdov7 4b7 
nOucos 5b21 + 
Qos 13a3 + 
npxtKAvov 1ald 


Oadarra 35a28 

eds 406, 9b334+, 15b33, 
16b134+, 22b13, 38, 
26a35+, 28b20, 32b12, 
36b8 

Géats 4b19 

bewpnya 4b1 

@vpoerdys 13a36, 26a11 


iarpixds 1b6 + 

td€a 37b3 + 

istov 1b18 4+, 2al8+, b26+, 
3b5 + 

iodkwaAos 48b33 


KabdAov 8b34+, 64a11 
Katpos 17a26 + 
Kaos 16b21 
Katyyopia 3b21 
Ketabar 3b23 + 
Kehadiopds 63b26 
kuwewvy 11b5 +, 20b1 
Kivnats 11b6, 20b1 
KoAaots 5a5 

Kdopos 4b8 + 
Kpuiis 55627 + 


AéEts 9a29 

Aevxds 6b8, 7a13, 9b37 + 
Aoyixds 5621 +, 62b28 
Aoytorixdy 26a8 


padrov Kai Arrov 14438 +, 
19b18 +,27b18 +,37b14+ 
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pects 23a22 +, 32b35 4+ 
péBodo0s O0al8, 1a23, 29+, 

b5, 11, 2a10, 38, b36 
petadopa 23433, 39b33 + 
peréxery 23a21 + 


prnpn 25b7 
pvedds 40a5 


veorns 17a28 + 
vopos 5b23 
vods 8all 


opotopepyns 35a20 

opotos 5a25, 14b25, 366344, 
38a30 + 

Op.ooTns 
56b10 

Opwvupia 10616, 48a23 

dpavupos 6a22, 23a28, 39b20 

ro ov 2lal6+, 27a28 + 

dvopatotrotety 4638 

ovos 7a19 

opilecbar 39a24—55a39 

dptapos 1b30+, 2a4, b28+, 
3b14+, Ta386+, 8b20, 
11b13 +, 20b30, 39a24— 
55a39 

dpos def. 1b23, 37+, 3b5+4+, 
20b13, 30b26, 39a24— 
55a39 

ovata 3b28, 20b37+, 31a5, 
35al2, 17 +, 39a31, 40a38, 
43a18, 45a4, 46b3, 50b26, 
53b32 

odpvdckios 40a. 


SaT+, 40a10+, 


mdbos 26b34 + 

srapaBoAn 4429, 56b26 
mapadogos 4b20, 35 
mapadoyilecbat 8a27 + 
mapadoytopos La +- 
mapwvupos 9b5, 11a35 + 


macyew (category) 3b24 + 
matnp 15b23 + 

miOnKos 17b18 

mvedpa 27a3 + 

move (category) 3b24 + 
mrotvov 3623 +, 20b36 +, 44a20 
moAvxpovios 16a13 

moadv 3b23 + 

more 3623 + 


mob 3b23 + 

mpopaAnua Ib16+, 4b1 + 

mpos te 3623+, I14al3, 
20b37 +, P4b15 +, 
35b18 +, 45a138, 46a37, 
49 b4. 


mpoabeats 15a27, 18b10 + 
mpotaats Lb15 + 
mpotepos 33a13+, 41a26 + 


mr@os 6b294+, 14a27 +, 
Q4al0 +, 36b15 +, 
48a10+, 53b25 + 

mip 29b11 


pytopika 61a6 
pytopikds 1b6 + 


onydakys 40a5 

codiopa 62al5 + 

codioTys 4626, 26a31 

cogio7ikes 11633, 33b18 

atépynats 43b34, 47a5 + 

ototxetov 5b18, 20b13, 21b12, 
63b25 

ovxodarreivy 39b26 

ovAdoyifecbar 0al9 +, 64a11 

avAroyionds def. 0a25, 3b7, 
4613, 5al2+, 8a22, 38+, 
30a8, 39b30, 53a23, 54a29, 
55b12 + 

oupfeBnkds IbI8+, 2b44+, 
27+, 3b5 + 


| oupPAnros Tb13 
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ovppetpia 16b22 

ovprenAnypeva 48b23 

avvavaipety 41628 

avv0eos 51a20 

owvavupos Th17, 9b6, 23a29, 
27b5, 48a24, 62b37 

avoroyos 14a26+, 19438, 
24a10 +, 47a23, 53b25 + 


raéis 55b3 
tavrov 51b28 + 


réxvn 4al5 
To ti eome, 2082+, 3b23+, 
8b23, 20b21, 22a5+, 


28a1l4+, 48al 

7o Ti hv elvas 1b20+, 37, 
2a18, 3b10+, 54a33 

tony 16b10 

tpyepys 33a32 


byrewos 6b34 + 
imdbeots 8b8 +, 19b35 
vorepos 33a13 + 


dadayytov 40a4 

paas 36a5 + 

dévat 26b8 

P0cipecbar 37a23 + 

$Oopd 14616 +, 17b3 + 

pirocogeiv 18a10 

pirocdgnpa 62a15 

pirocogia 1a27 +, 4b20, 5b30, 
63b9 

diAdsoogos 55b8 + 

guy} 4b2 

dvoids 5b21 + 

divas 3a29, 15b15, 16b11+, 
19a16+, 34a5 


xpnuarilecBa 18a11 
xpovos 11b24, 20a38, 45b21 


pevdys 62b3 + 

evdoypagetabas 32a33 

puy7y 6b24 +, 10b2 +,11b5+, 
29b10 +, 40b4 


woattws exew 37a8 + 


ENGLISH INDEX, INCLUDING ALL 
PROPER NAMES 


Numbers refer to page, column and line in the Berlin edition, given in 
the left hand margin of the left page of this edition (but 100 has been sub- 
tracted from all page numbers). Lines are shorter in the Loeb edition than 
in the Berlin edition, so that the line numbers are only approximate. The 
symbol + means “ and in the following lines.” 


accident (cupBeBnxds) 1b18 +, 
2b4+, 8b34—19a31 

Achilles 17b14 

activity 3b23 + 

Ajax 17b13 

ambiguity 6al+, 
10a23 + 

Analytics 62a11, b32 

Antisthenes 4b21 
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8al8+, 


begging the question 62b34 + 


categories 3b20 + 

chance 12b2, 16b2 + 

Choerilus 57a16 

contentious reasoning (def.) 
Ob24 


definition 2al+, 39a24— 
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55a39; see dpilecBa, opt- 
GOs, Gpos 

demonstration (def.) 0a27 

dialectical reasoning (def.) 
0a30 

dialectics 55b3—64b19 ; see 
dvarexTiKOs 

differentia 1b18; see dcadopa 

Dionysius 48a27 


Empedocles 5b17, 27a18 

essence: see 70 Ti €aTt, TO Ti 
Hv elvac 

ethical propositions 5b21 + 


fallacy 62b3 + 
false reasonings 1la5 + 


genus 2a31 +, 20b12—-28b10 


Heraclitus 4b22, 59b32 + 
Homer 57al16 


ideas (Platonic), 13a25, 
37b3 +, 43b32, 47a6, 
48a14+, 54a19, 62a27 + 

India 16a38 

indivisible lines, 21b19 

induction 3b3+, 5al12+; 
See ezaywy7 

inflexions, 6b29 ; see mra@ais 


Lacedaemonians 52a14 + 
logical propositions 5b21 + 


Melissus 4b23 
metaphor 23a33 + 


Nestor 17b24 
Odysseus 17b13 


particular problems 9a2 + 

passivity 3b23 + 

peculiarity (iécov) 1b18 + 

Peloponnesians 52a13 + 

perception: see ato8nars 

physical propositions 5b21 + 

place 3b23 + 

Plato 22b27, 40b4, 48a16 

Plato Comicus 40a3 

position 3b23 + 

problem een) 1b16 + 

problem, dialectical 4b1 + 

Prodicus 12b21 

property (técov) (def.) 1b25 

property 2a18+, 28b1l4— 
39a20 

proposition (mpdraas) 1b15 
etc, 

propositions, 
4a4d + 


dialectical 


quality 3b23 + 
quantity 3b23 + 


relation 3b23 + 
rhetoric: see pytopixds 


sameness, three types dis- 
tinguished 3a6 + 

Socrates 3a31, 60b27 + 

state (€fis) 3b23 + 


thesis (def.) 4b19 

time 3b23 + ; see xpdvos 
Triballi 15b23 + 
universal problems 9a2 + 


Xenocrates 12a38, 40b3n., 
41a8, 52a8, 27 


Zeno 60b8 
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GREEK AUTHORS 


AcHILLES Tatius. S. Gaselee. 

AELIAN: On tHe Nature or Anrmats. A. F. Scholfield. 
3 Vols. 

Areneas Tacticus, ASCLEPIODOTUS AND QOnasANDER. ‘The 
Illinois Greek Club. 

Agscuines. C. D. Adams. 

Arscnytus. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. 

ALCIPHRON, AELIAN AND Puinostratus: Letters. A. R. 
Benner and F. H. Fobes. 

ApotLtoporus. Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Vols. 

Apotitonius Ruopius. R. C. Seaton. 

Tue Aprostouic Fatners. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. 

Appran Ss Roman History. Horace White. 4 Vols. 

Aratus. Cf. CaALLIMACHUS. 

ARISTOPHANES. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. Verse 
trans. 

ARISTOTLE: ART oF Ruetoric. J. H. Freese. 

ARISTOTLE: ATHENIAN Constitution, EKupemian Eruics, 
Virtures anD Vices. H. Rackham. 

ARISTOTLE: GENERATION OF AnIMALS. A. L. Peck. 

ARISTOTLE: Merapuysics. H. Tredennick. 2 Vols. 

ARIstoTLtE: Merrorotocica. H. D. P. Lee. 

ARISTOTLE: Minor Works. W. S. Hett. ‘‘ On Colours,” 
“On Things Heard,” “ Physiognomics,” “ On Plants,”’ 
‘On Marvellous Things Heard,” ‘“* Mechanical Problems,” 
“On Indivisible Lines,” ‘* Situations and Names of 
Winds,” “‘ On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.” 

ARISTOTLE: NicoMACHEAN Ernics. H. Rackham. 
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ARISTOTLE: Orconomica AND MacGna Morar. G. C. 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. IT.) 

ARISTOTLE: ON THE Heavens. W. K. C. Guthrie. 

ARISTOTLE: Ow THE Sout, Parva Naturatia, On Breatu. 
WE. -S. Hett: 

ARISTOTLE : OrRGANON—THE CaTEGORIES. Own INTERPRETA- 
rion. H. P. Cooke; Prior Anatytics. H. Tredennick. 

ARISTOTLE: OrGanon—Postertior Anatytics. H. ‘Treden- 
nick; ‘Topics. KE. S. Forster. 

ARISTOTLE : ORGANON—SOPpHISTICAL REFuTATIONS. COMING- 
TO-BE AND PassinG-away. E. S. Forster: On rue Cosmos 
D. J. Furley. 

ARISTOTLE: Parts or Animats. A. L. Peck: Morton anp 
Procression oF AniMALS. E. S. Forster. 

ARISTOTLE: Puysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Corn- 
ford. 2 Vols. 

ARISTOTLE: Poetics; LonGeinus on THE SuBuime. W. 
Hamilton Fyfe; Demerrius on Styte. W. Rhys Roberts. 

AristoTLE: Po.xitics. H. Rackham. 

ARISTOTLE: Prosiems. W. S. Hett. 2 Vols. 

ArIsTtoTLeE: RweroricaA aD ALExANDRUM. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. IT.) 

ArrRIAN: History oF ALEXANDER AND Inpica. Rev. FE. 
lliffe Robson. 2 Vols. 

ATHENAEUS : DetpnrosopHistak. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 

St. Basin: Letrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

Catuimacuus: Fracmeyts. C. A. Trypanis. 

CaLtuimacuus: Hymns anp Epicrams, anp LycorpHron 
A. W. Mair: Aratus. G. R. Mair. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. 

Cotiutnus. Cf. Oppray. 

Darunis aND Cutor. Cf. Loneus. 

Demostuenes I: Otyntuiacs, Purbierics ann Mrvnor 
Orations: I-XVII anny XX. J. H. Vince. 

DemostueNnes II: Dr Corona ann De Fatsa LEGATIONE. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 

Demostnenes III: Merpias, Anpuotrion, ARISTOCRATES 
TimocraTeEs, ArtsToGEITON. J. H. Vince. 

Demostnenes IV-VI: Private Orations AnD [N NEAERAM. 
A. T. Murray. 

Demostuenes VII: Funrerat Speeci, Enotric Iissay, 
Exorpia AND Letrers. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 
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Dio Cassius: Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. 

Dio Curysostom. 5 Vols. Vols. I and II. J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol. III. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. IV 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. 

Dioporus Sicutus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vols. IX and X. Russel M. 
Geer. Vol. XI. F. R. Walton. 

Diocenrs Larrtius. R.D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

Dioxysius oF Haricarnassus: Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. 

Ericretus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. 

Euripipes. A.S. Way. 4 Vols. Verse trans. 

Evusesius: Eccrrstasticat History. Kirsopp Lake and 
J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. 

GaLen: On THE Naturat Facuttirs. A. J. Brock. 

THe Greek AntHotocy. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. 

Tue Greek Bucoric Poets (THerocritus, Bron, Moscuus). 
J. M. Edmonds. 

Greek Evecy anp IamBus wir THE ANACREONTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. 

Greek Matuematicat Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 

Heropes. Cf. THreopurastus: CHARACTERS. 

Hrropotus. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. 

Hesiop AND THE Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White. 

HIPPOCRATES AND THE FRAGMENTS OF Heractetrus. W.H. S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 

Homer: Iniap. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Homer: Onpyssry. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Isarus. E, S. Forster. 

IsocratEs. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 

St. Jonn DamascENE: BARLAAM AND Joasapu. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

Joseruus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
Vols. I-VII. 

Jutian. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 

Loneus: Dapunis anp Cutor. Thornley’s translation re- 
vised by J. M. Edmonds: and Partuentius. S. Gaselee. 
Lucran. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. A. M. Harmon. Vol. VI. 

K. Kilburn. 

Lycopuron. Cf. CALLIMACHUs. 

Lyra Grarca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. 

Lysias. W. R. M. Lamb. 
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Mawetuo. W.G. Waddell: Protemy: ‘Terrasisios. F. E. 
Robbins. 

Marcus Aurenius. C. R. Haines. 

Menanper. F. G. Allinson. 

Mixor Attic Oratrors. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J. O. Burtt. 

Nonnos: Dionysiaca. W.H.D. Rouse. 3 Vols. 

Oppran, Cottutuus, Tryentoporus. A. W. Mair. 

Paryrni. Non-Litrerary Sevections. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. Lrrerary Sevecrions (Poetry). D. L. 
Page. 

Partuentus. Cf. Loneus. 

PausaniAs: Description oF Greece. W. H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 

Puito. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker. Vols. VI-IX. KF. H. Colson. 

Two Supplementary Vols. ‘Translation only from an 
Armenian Text. Ralph Marcus. 

Puitostratus: THe Lire or Arouionius oF Tyana. F. C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. 

Puitostratus: IMAGINES: CALLIstTRATUS Descriptions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Puitostratus AND Euwnapius Lives OF THE Sopuists. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. 

Prnpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. 

Prato 1: Eurnypnro, Aroxvocy, Criro, PHAEDO, PuAEpDRUs. 
H. N. Fowler. 

Prato I]: THeareterus anp Sopnist. [1]. N. Fowler. 

Prato IIL: Statesman, Purnesus. H. N. Fowler: Ioy 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato IV: Lacneres. Proracoras. Meno. Euritypemus 
W.. Ra Me Camb: 

Prato V: Lysis, Sympostum, Gorcias. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato VI: Cratryitus, ParMenipes, Greater Huppras, 
Lesser Hirpras. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato VII: Timarus, Critras, Curropuo, MENexenus, Ep1i- 
stuLAF. Rev. R. G. Bury. 

Prato VIII: Cnrarmipes, Axuciprapes., Hrerparcuus, THe 
Lovers, THeaces, Minos ann Ertnomis. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Repusric. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 

Prutrarcu: Moraria. 15 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt. 
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Vol. VI. W.C.Helmbold. Vol. VII. P.H. De Lacy and 
B. Einarson. Vol. [X. E. L. Minar, Jr., F. H. Sandbach, 
W.C. Helmbold. Vol. X. H.N. Fowler. Vol. XII. H. 
Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold. 

Prutarcny: THe Parauyec Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 

Potysius. W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procorius: History or tHE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 

Protemy: Tretrrasrsios. Cf. MANETHO. 

Quintus Smyrnareus. A.S. Way. Verse trans. 

Sextus Emprricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. 

Sornoctes. F. Storr. 2 Vols. Verse trans. 

Straso: Grocrapny. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 

THropHrastus: CuHaracters. J. M. Edmonds; Heropes, 
etc. A. D. Knox. 

Turorpurastus: Enquiry into Prants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. 

Tuucypipes. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

Trypoioporus. Cf. Oppran. 

Xewnopnon: Cyroparepia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 

XenopHon: HeExLienica, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, AND SyYMpo- 
sium. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

Xenopuon: MEMORABILIA AND Orconomicus. E. C. Mar- 
chant. 

Nenopuon: Scripta Mrinora. E. C. Marchant. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTHORS 





Aristotte: History or Anrmats. A. L. Peck. 
Protinus. A. H. Armstrong. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


Basrrius anp Puareprus. B, E. Perry. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 





LONDON CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD HARVARD UNIV. PRESS 
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